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JOSEPH McMINN 
Governor of Tennessee 1815-1821 


The Man and His Times 


By EDWIN M. MURPHEY, JR. 


Those Tennesseans, who, for years, labored so courageously in the 
building of this great commonwealth have made possible its present 
progress and prosperity. We, in this modern age, are prone to over- 
look the importance of the sacrifices which characterized the efforts 
of our pioneer forefathers. But let us rather emulate and perpetuate 
their noble deeds in order that they will remain an inspiration for 
generations yet unborn. 


Joseph McMinn, the son of Robert and Sarah McMinn,! 
was born June 22, 1758, near West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
He was reared under Quaker influence and possessed a sound 
education. From this we are assured that his family was 
in good circumstances or that he was very fortunate in 
having the opportunity of gaining for himself unusual 
knowledge for a man of his times. When but a mere youth 
the Colonies entered upon that historic struggle of winning 
their independence and despite his early age he joined the 
ranks to do his bit. After the war Joseph returned to his 
home, and but very few years elapsed before he fell in love 
with Hannah Cooper, daughter of James and Rosannah 
Cooper. They were married on May 9, 1785, and to them 
on August 27, 1786, Jane McMinn,? the only child of Joseph 
McMinn, was born. 

1Sarah Harlan, much against the advice of her friends, married Robert McMinn, 


They had ten children, Joseph being the fifth child. In 1778 they moved to Hamp- 
shire Co., Va., probably died there. ‘Geneology of the Harlan Family,” page —. 

2Jane McMinn married twice. Her first husband was Hugh Campbell and the 
second was Major James Taylor Gaines, brother of Edmund Pendleton Gaines. She 
had no children by either marriage. She died January 27, 1815. McMinn Bible. 
See Appendix I. 
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The next year McMinn moved his family to Tennessee, 
settling in Hawkins County. 

Why McMinn moved to Tennessee is one of the many 
facts concerning his early life veiled in obscurity. However, 
is is known that Joseph had a brother, John, who had moved 
to Tennessee and probably from his influence we may at- 
tribute Joseph’s action. About 1787 McMinn purchased a 
small farm and he and his family began the typical pioneer 
farm life. That he realized the dignity of labor is shown by 
the fact that he and his wife were often seen working in the 
fields together.® 


McMINN HOME 


Gov. McMinn was for years a resident of Hawkins 
County. His exact place of residence is not known. There 
are two places which have been pointed out as his home. 
One is directly on the north side of the Lee Highway directly 
in front of the present “Solitude,” home of the late Capt. H. 
B. Clay. On the other hand an old citizen of Rogersville, 
who is past ninety-five years, claims that the Owens resi- 
dence, yet standing, first a log house, then weather-boarded, 
is the old home. It is plausible that both could at different 
periods have been the home of McMinn, however, the former 
seems to be the accepted location.® 


In 1789 he was elected orderly sergeant in the company 
in which he had earlier enlistment. Later he commanded 
the company and in 1799 was put in command of the entire 
brigade. He resigned his command in 1807. 


ENTERS POLITICAL LIFE 


With the appointment to a county office in 1790 by Gov. 
Blount, McMinn entered into what was to be a continuous 
political life of some thirty years. As far as popularity was 
concerned, he enjoyed it in a remarkable career,—for he was 
never defeated for any office. In 1793 McMinn ventured 


®Phelan’s Hist. of Tenn., p. 251. 

‘This old house opposite the Clay residence was a two-story structure with 
basement, plastered wall, having quite a few rooms. Old citizens around the neigh- 
borhood repeatedly insist that this was the home of Gov. McMinn. 

However, Dr. Joseph Walker of Rogersville, who is now past 95 years of age, 
says that the Owens residence was the residing place of Gov. McMinn. He states 
that he remembers that his mother, who lived down on the Holston River some mile 
or more, would make visits to the McMinn home in the afternoon and return, and 
that from the information of his mother the house now known as the Owens resi- 
dence, south side of the Lee Highway, about nine miles west of Rotherwood, and 
eleven miles west of the present city of Kingsport, was the residence of McMinn. 
The Owens residence is some few miles west of “Solitude” and gives Dr. Walker 
reason to believe that his mother could not have walked up to “Solitude” and re- 
turned in the same afternoon. 

For this information I am indebted to Mr. M. V. Koger of Pennington Gap, 
Va., whose assistance has been so valuable in preparatign of this paper. 

&“The Daughters of the American Revolution are planning to place,a marker at 
the home of Gov. McMinn which is on the Lee Highway in the upper part of 
Hawkins County.”—The Lookout. April 26, 1924. 
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forth in his first campaign and his success is proven by the 
fact that he and William Cocke were sent to the Territorial 
House of Representatives from Hawkins County.® 


On February 9, 1796, he was further honored in that he 
was sent to carry a copy of the new State constitution,— 
adopted at the Tennessee Convention,—to Mr. Pickering, 
Secretary of State of the Federal Government, then located 
in Philadelphia, and he was instructed to remain in Phila- 
delphia to ascertain whether the members of Congress from 
Tennessee would be allowed to take their seats in the Na- 
tional Legislature. The following part of a letter from Gov. 
Blount to Mr. Pickering confirms this statement :7 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Feb. 9, 1796. 
Sir: 


As Governor, it is my duty, and as President of the Convention, 
I am intrusted by a resolution of that body to forward to you express, 
a copy of the Constitution formed for the permanent government of 
the State of Tennessee, which you will herewith receive by the hands 
of Maj. Joseph McMinn, of Hawkins County, who was himself a 
member of the Convention. * 


WILLIAM BLOUNT. 


Hettie McMinn, the daughter of John McMinn, who was 
Joseph’s brother, was born in 1801.8 On the death of her 
mother she was adopted by Joseph McMinn. She became 
at once an accepted member of the household and because 
of the difference in her age and that of Jane, he referred to 
her quite a few times as his “little girl.’’® 


In 1807 McMinn was elected to the Tennessee Senate. 
His common sense and honesty further recommended him 
in 1811 to that body as presiding officer, and his rulings 
were noted for fairness and the rights of the minority. 
Here he proved himself more of a politician than a states- 
man, but not much of either. The year he was elected to 
the Senate his first wife died. His second wife was Rebecca 
Kinkaid, daughter of David and Mary Kinkaid, whom he 
married on January 5, 1812.1° 


CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR 


In 1815, McMinn succeeded Wiley Blount as the Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee. He announced his candidacy for office 


6Ramsey. ‘Annals of Tennessee.” pp. 621, 624, 626, 650, 652. 

7Ramsey. ‘‘Annals of Tennessee.” p. 669. 

8Hettie McMinn inherited the family Bible and a broach which contains a 
daguerreotype of Joseph McMinn. She married Robert Morrison. They became the 
parents of six children, Eldridge, Sarah Anne, Mary, George, William and Martha 
Anne. Martha Anne married T. J. Knox. They now own the daguerreotype and 
the family Bible-—From the Lookout. April 26, 1924. 

®American Historical Magazine. Vol. IV, No. 4. Oct. 1899. p. 819—. “Letters 
from Joseph McMinn.” 

10Family Bible. 
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only one month before election and furthermore issued no 
circulars or the customary advertising matter,—because his 
fellow citizens who solicited him to become a candidate state 
their belief was that “The modern practice of every office 
hunter sticking up his own name as a candidate to be in- 
consistent with the genuine principles of Republicanism.” 
In a letter to Joe Bailey, who had married his sister, Martha, 
McMinn gives the story of the election in his own words. 


He says: 


‘I wished to spend the balance of my days in retirement. But to 
my utter astonishment on the 6th of July a very lengthy address was 
handed me from a large and respectable class of my fellow citizens 
soliciting me to offer for Governor of Tenn. Having been frequently 
chided for leaving my countries service, I thought I would give my 
name and did so, and wonderful to tell, I was elected in twenty-six 
days after receiving the address alluded to without having the wish 
or expectation of being elected.’’2 

It seems quite a contrast for a body of people living in 
such an exciting and ever-changing period to elect for their 
executive a man so staid and unemotional in his actions. 
McMinn was a slow, but conscious and painstaking officer, 
however, he was essentially a man of the present tense and 
possessed none of the powers of combination which enable 
more gifted minds to forecast the future. 


REMOVAL OF THE CHEROKEES 


‘The first problem McMinn had to face as governor was 
that of the Cherokee Indians. This tribe of the red men 
were located on the waters of the Little Tennessee River. 
They were the first to come in contact with the white 
frontier and had been in almost constant conflict with them 
from the time of the Wautauga settlers. In December, 1815, 
McMinn empowered John Williams and G. W. Campbell, 
then at Washington City, to negotiate a treaty with the 
Cherokees. The chiefs’ reply was that they had no power 
to dispose of the land of the tribe. The negotiation was 
renewed by the President of the United States, and lasted 
fifteen days. But the arguments presented by the whites 
brought no result. Finally McMinn obtained the favor of 
General Jackson to renew the treaty, which he did at Turkey 
Town. The Indians, planning to elude the subject, sug- 
gested an exchange of territory. Thus matters rested until 
June 20, 1816, when a treaty was opened by McMinn and 
Jackson, under the direction of the President. The Chero- 


UPhelan. p. 252. 

2Harlan.— ‘Genealogy of the Harlan Family.” In this same letter McMinn tells 
of the loss of his second wife and only daughter by a terrible sickness which ravaged 
the community. Their deaths took place Jan. 11 and Jan. 27, respectively, 1815. 

18Phelan. “History of ‘l'ennessee.” p. 257 
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kees agreed to accept land west of the Mississippi River in 
exchange for land along the Tennessee River. A census of 
the Indians was to be taken so the contracting parties could 
estimate the amount of land to be exchanged. 

Withthe increase of the white population Indian troubles 
could hardly be prevented. It was insisted that the Indians 
were a great menace to the progress of the country. Urged 
by the whites to obtain more land, McMinn, with the aid of 
David Merjweather and Jackson, concluded at the Cherokee 
agency another treaty, on July 8, 1817. The Indians agreed 
to cede to the white people a tract of land in Tennessee for 
which they were to receive an equal amount west of the 
Mississippi River. A census was taken of the Cherokees 
so as to extend as much justice as possible in the exchange. 
The United States Government was to give each Indian 
north of the Arkansas River an equal amount to what he had 
given up in Tennessee, and to bear the expense of removal. 
Each “poor warrior was to receive one rifle-gun and ammu- 
nition, one blanket, one brass kettle, or in lieu of the brass 
kettle, a beaver trap.” Provision was also made for grant- 
ing to each head of a Cherokee family residing in the ceded 
territory, 640 acres on becoming a citizen of the United 
States.14 

TREATY WITH THE CHICKASAWS 

In 1818 the government under McMinn brought pres- 
sure to bear on the Chickasaws, and at a council in October 
of that year, McMinn told the Indians he could protect them 
no longer from the encroachments of the whites. At the 
Great Chickasaw Cession, October 19, 1818, a treaty was 
concluded at the “Treaty Grounds east of Old Town” with 
the United States Commissioners, Isaac Shelby and Andrew 
Jackson, by which the Chickasaws ceded to the United 
States all of what is now West Tennessee. The tract ex- 
tended into Kentucky between the Ohio and Tennessee 
rivers. A tract in Tennessee four miles square, including a 
salt lick and springs, near Sandy River, was the only land 
reserved for the red men. The United States agreed to pay 
$20,000 per annum for fifteen successive years. In addition 
the government took over two Cherokee debts—$1,115 to 
Capt. John Gordon and $2,000 to Capt. Smith. So anxious 
were some of the whites for the treaty provisions to be be- 
gun, that Andrew Jackson and his friend, W. B. Lewis, 
raised money on their own personal credit for the first pay- 
ment of the treaty.1° 


14Tennessee the Volunteer State.’—Moore-Foster. Vol. II, p. 
15Moore-Foster. ‘Tennessee the Volunteer State.’ Vol. II. p. 
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‘McMinn personally supervised the moving of most of the 
Cherokee Indians to the land set aside for them across the 
Mississippi River. In letters written from the Cherokee 
Agency during the fall of 1818 to Daniel Graham, Secretary 
of State, he discussed quite a bit the changing of territories, 
saying further, that every action had to be under his direc- 
tion, because the Indians seemed to have no faith in the 
deal handed them by his associates.1® 


McMinn attests the success of his Indian affairs in a 
letter to Daniel Graham, written from Rogersville, Ten- 
nessee, on July 20, 1819. He says: 


“I had the pleasure of meeting our President!7 this evening on 
his way from this place to the city, with whom I spent, say one-half 
hour. He is in fine health and gives out a very good talk of every 
part of the Cherokee business.” 18 


PENAL REFORMATION 


From the beginning of McMinn’s governorship he had 
been a constant advocate of reform in the policy of punish- 
ment. He realized the need of a State penitentiary and in 
his message to the Legislature on September 20, 1819, he 
took definite action in the presentation of his plans, saying: 


‘Notwithstanding some fruitless attempts have been made toward 
establishing a penitentiary in this state; yet I think it my duty to 
bring the subject before you and with an earnest hope that in your 
wisdom and in your love for the principle and practice of humanity 
and justice, you will lend your aid in commencng a work which will 
do lasting honor to its founders. I am ready to admit that the policy 
of the early settlers of this country was to encourage the most rigor- 
ous laws in all criminal cases and when you revert to the occurrence 
of those days you discover that criminal convictions were then much 
more frequent than at the present period. This happens, not because 
crimes are less numerous now than formerly, but because the dis- 
positions of men are more tempered to the spirit of sympathy and 
humanity, than in the early settlement of the country. It would, 
however, be a humiliating catalogue were I to present to you a list 
of those confined in prison even at this day, many of whom stand 
charged with crimes of highest nature; yet judging of future prob- 
abilities from past events it is reasonable to expect but very few 
convictions. In the lapse of nearly four years three cases only have 
occurred where the sentence of death has been pronounced. Two 
of these were pardoned, the other two executed according to law. 
Any uncommon solicitude, which I may seem to have on the subject 
will I trust be ascribed to an honest zeal arising out of a full per- 
suasion of the benefits which would result to society from the opera- 
tion of a scale of punishment which would act upon the vices of 
mankind, in a way more reconcilable to the measure of the offense. 


Should your honorable body after full inquiry become satisfied that 
good policy requires the adoption of the proposed system, I would 


16American Historical Magazine. Vol. IV. No. 4. p. 319—Oct. 1899. “Letters of 
Joseph McMinn.” 

17President Madison. 

18American Historical Magazine. Vol. V, No. 9. Jan., 1900, p. 52, “Letters 
of Joseph McMinn.” 
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suggest the practicability of creating a fund for defraying the neces- 
sary expenditures by a loan from the State Bank for a part of the 
whole amount of stock held by the state in the bank. This by judi- 
cious management would be sufficient to erect the first necessary 
buildings which might be enlarged and improved in proportion as 
the good effects of the institution might be developed. The labour 
of the convicts themselves has in some of the sister states been 
applied in forwarding and completing their own buildings to a very 
useful industry and skill in mechanism, and has in almost every in- 
stance where the system has been tested been found more than suffi- 
cient to cover every contingent expense.’ 

The same year a bill, one of the provisions of which pro- 
vided for such a penitentiary as McMinn had advocated, ap- 
peared before the Legislature. As a site, the House favored 
Knoxville. The Senate stressed the importance of some 
place west of the Cumberland mountains. The measure 
came to naught, mainly because the House insisted on post- 
poning operations of provisions of the bill until after meet- 
ing of the next assembly. The Senate was in favor of it tak- 
ing effect at a much earlier period.2° 

Although McMinn’s policy was not carried out until 
1830,7! it at least proves that his ideas of punishment for 
Tennessee were ahead of his times. Justice was at a very 
low ebb indeed during this period, for we read in letters to 
McMinn that in Rogersville on October 3, 1819, the law sen- 
tenced one man to twenty lashes for stealing a few pounds 
of sugar and coffee. And still another case in Nashville on 
November 24, 1820, one John Fry was convicted of horse 
stealing and sentenced to branding, whipping and imprison- 
ment. Such occurrences are dark enough to stain the his- 
tory of any state and, in their method, are all but primitive.2? 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS 


McMinn realized the importance of internal improve- 
ments and just before his second election in 1817 he sub- 
mitted to the Legislature, which met in September, a plan 
by which the navigation of the rivers was to be improved. 
This plan was by incorporating navigating companies with 
the right to charge toll. Two years later he again urged 
the subject. A joint resolution empowered him to appoint 
a committee for river investigation,—the committee was to 
report on existing obstacles, and the expense of removal. 
The idea of the Legislature was to appropriate one-half 
million dollars immediately for the purpose. In 1821 Mc- 
Minn submitted to the United States Treasury Department, 

The Nashville Gazette. Sept. 21, 1819. 

2The Nashville Gazette. November 8, 1819. 

2[The state penitentiary was built in 1830-81, during Carroll’s administration. 
It was situated at Nashville, one half mile west of the Capitol, the cost being less 


than $50,000. 
22McMinn Papers in the State Archives. 
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a report on the navigable waters of Tennessee. He likewise 
suggested a canal uniting the Holston and the Tennessee 
rivers, and the necessity of free navigation through Muscle 
Shoals on the Tennessee River.?* 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the importance of 
river commerce in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Overland travel was tedious as well as dangerous. The mer- 
chants relied on the waterways for transportation of mer- 
chandise. Practically all of the shipping went by way of 
the Mississippi, and had New Orleans for its destination. 
New Orleans at that time was the one big trading center of 
the South, and has today largely retained her importance. 
The completion of such plans as McMinn suggested would 
have meant untold progress for Tennessee. 


STATE BANK ISSUE 


By far the most important event of Joseph McMinn’s 
three terms as governor was the bank question. An un- 
sound policy on the part of McMinn brought the question 
to a climax during the first year of the third term of his 
administration. The first bank incorporated by the Ten- 
nessee Legislature was the Nashville Bank, chartered in 
1807. The state had no financial interest in this bank, but 
nevertheless it showed great interest because of the accom- 
modations the State expected to receive in anticipation of 
revenue not collected. The stock of this bank was $400,000 
and was, for quite a while, considered the safest financial 
institution of the Southwest. 

When the Bank of the United States was not re-chartered 
in 1811, the Tennessee Legislature established the Bank of 
the State of Tennessee. The capital stock was not to exceed 
$400,000. The State’s interest was only $20,000, and could 
be withdrawn at the end of ten years. The subscriptions 
were payable in gold or silver, and divided into eight equal 
installments. This bank was located at Knoxville, and as 
soon as the first $25,000 were paid, the stockholders met 
and elected officers, one of whom was appointed by the gov- 
ernor. Branches were established in Jonesboro, Clarksville 
and Columbia. In 1815 the note limit was reduced, and the 
one-dollar, as well as the five-dollar bill could be issued. 

In 1817 a law was passed establishing banks at Knox- 
ville and Franklin. Each could issue bills and notes, while 
the charter was so worded as to allow it to become a branch 
of the Nashville State Bank, if that institution saw fit to 
accept it. Phelan says: 

“The multiplication of state banks on every hand, and immediately 


23Hale and Merritt. ‘‘Tennessee and Tennesseans.” Vol. II, p. —. 
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following the war of 1812, the issues of which were not based on any 
sound foundation, and could not be converted into specie,—drove all 
the gold and silver out of the country. It rapidly made its way to 
New England, whose banks had never suspended specie payment, to 
the strong boxes of cautious old men, and the stockings of still more 
cautious old women.” 

In the same year the State of Tennessee passed a law 
which taxed very heavily any bank not established by an 
act of the Legislature. When the United States did not 
create any bank in Tennessee on account of opposition, the 
State was left to its own resources. McMinn realized the 
seriousness of the situation, for when the directors of the 
Knoxville Bank applied to McMinn for the taking of stock, 
which provisions of the charter held in reserve for the 
State, he replied in the following manner: 

“IT am compelled to say that I have borrowed $7,500 since I came 
into office to meet payments due on the enstallments of the stock 
subscribed for by the State of Tennessee to that Bank, and have 
therefore to say as agent and guardian of the people, that I humbly 
conceive myself bound by the ties of duty to avoid every act which 
would increase a debt upon the Treasury, now unable to meet its en- 
gagements, more particularly as the regular meeting of the General 
Assembly is at hand. To the consideration of which Honorable Body 
I will recommend a complete examination of the Bank System.’ 

The financial strain finally became so serious that in 1820 
McMinn convened a special meeting of the Legislature at 
Murfreesboro for consideration of the affairs and proposal 
of some remedy. In his message he dwelt upon the “‘calami- 
ties, distress and embarrassments of the people,” and made 
recommendations of a radical character. Among them were: 
the establishment of loan offices and a bill to carry it into 
effect. However, so strong was the opposition that a re- 
draft was made, and instead the first exclusively state-owned 
bank was established at Nashville, with a branch at Knox- 
ville. The capital stock was placed at $1,000,000. To some 
extent this was a remedy for the situation, but the banks 
never got on solid foundation until Gov. Carroll placed them 
on a specie basis. 


McMINN ACADEMY 


McMinn founded McMinn Academy, which holds his 
name to the present. This building is in the western edge 
of the town of Rogersville, and was used as a school building 
up to about ten years ago. The building, which has been 
remodeled more than once, is yet standing. He contributed 
to this institution more than once. 

On the completion of his third term McMinn purchased 
a small farm near Calhoun, Tenn., and went there to live.?® 
He cultivated some hundred acres of land and owned twenty 


*4McMinn Papers. State Archives. 
2Newspaper Clippings from the “Tennessee Scrap Book.” Cisco.—State Library. 
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slaves. For the accommodation of the travellers he kept a 
tavern, and in order to supply his plantation, he operated 
a small grocery store. : 

In 1823 Lucian Minor of Virginia, in a letter to the At- 
lantic Monthly, tells of stopping at a little inn kept by ex- 
Governor McMinn and how he went “bustling about the tav- 
ern, at once landlord, bar-keeper and head-waiter, adminis- 
tering entertainment to guests of every degree.” 


DOMESTIC TROUBLES 


On October 16, 1821, McMinn petitioned the Legislature 
for a divorce from Nancy Williams McMinn, his third wife. 
McMinn stated that she had been absent eight months, and 
on other occasions, for shorter periods. It seems, too, that 
she had stated publicly that she had no intention of return- 
ing to him. Through her attorney, Mrs. McMinn made a 
strong reply to his accusations, assuring the Legislature that 
she had been a faithful wife, and that he alone was to blame 
for the disgraceful procedure. In her reply, she said, “But 
for his unmanly treatment I would not be compelled to ap- 
pear in my defense.” McMinn’s petition has marked on it 
the words “reasonable.’’?* Evidently it was, for the divorce 
was granted. A little light is thrown on the subject in a 
letter to his brother-in-law in which McMinn says, “I had on 
a former occasion advised you of my marriage to a third 
wife, and now I have the painful task of stating to you that 
we are separated, by her resolving to remain in Nashville 
with her relations, instead of coming to this place; upon 
which, I returned every article of property which came into 
my hands by this marriage, and gave her $2,000 out of my 
own estate.’’?7 

McMinn joined the Presbyterian church in 1821. He 
was a most religious-man, and of his earnestness in prayer, 
there remains the only personal story of his life. It seems 
that in his household he always held family prayers before 
retiring. On one particular night the Governor was down 
engaged in prayer and one of his negro slaves, a boy of 
some fifteen perhaps, had dropped off to sleep. Slouched 
back in a chair, mouth open, he was snoring very disturb- 
ingly. Whereupon McMinn hesitated in his supplications a 
moment, and turning to someone kneeling near, said, ““Wake 
that damn nigger up,’’8 then went on with his prayer to 
the finish. 

In 1823 McMinn was placed at the head of the Cherokee 
Agency by the Secretary of War. It is said that the Indians 


2@McMinn Papers in the State Archives. 
Letter to Joe Bailey Jan. 4, 1828. Harlan’s—‘Genealogy of the Harlan Family.” 
Letter from Mr. M. V. Koger of Pennington Gap, Va. 
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both feared and hated the ex-Governor for his disgraceful 
part in the treaties of 1817 and 1819. However, he con- 
tinued to play an important part in the negotiations until 
his death on October 27, 1824. 


Last DAYS 


Little else is known of the last days of Gov. McMinn. 
His will is queer, in the fact that to the sister of his dead 
wife he left a set of spoons; to his nephew he bequeathed a 
fur hat. 

He was buried on the banks of the Hiawasse River, in 
a little country graveyard, long since overgrown with vines 
and shrubbery, and there is no monument to mark his last 
resting place. One of the State organizations is now plan- 
ning a suitable marker for his grave. 


No picture remains of Joseph McMinn to take its place 
in the gallery of Governor’s pictures in the State Capitol. 
Recently in an old broach, inherited by a-‘descendent of his 
adopted daughter, there was found the only known likeness 
in existence of this great Tennessean. From this daguerreo- 
type a picture has been painted and some day it will find 
its way into the State collection where it will assume a right- 
ful place among the pictures of men who have sacrificed and 
given their lives for the upbuilding of this great State. 

Vanderbilt University, May, 1927. 


APPENDIX I 
[From Nashville American, April 24, 1886.] 


GOV. JOSEPH McMINN 


An Interesting Transcript from His Old Family Bible 


Charleston, Tenn., April 20. [Special Letter.]—Below I give you a 
literal transcript of the family record of Gov. McMinn, as found in 
his Bible, now in the possession of his grandniece, Mrs. T. J. Knox, 
who lives near Charleston, Tenn. The Bible is a large illustrated 
Bible, and on its first fly-leaf is written in the bold, round hand of 
the Governor the following words: “Joseph McMinn’s Bible, bought 
of Daniel Wendell, January, 1819; price, $16.” The family record 
is in the Governor’s handwriting, and reads as follows: 

“First marriage—Joseph McMinn, son of Robert and Sarah Mc- 
Minn, was born 27th of June, 1758, near Westchester, Penn., and 
married to his wife, Hanah Cooper on the 9th of May, 1785 she being 
the daughter of James and Rosana Cooper, born 20th of June, 1760, 
in Westchester County, Penn., near Piqua Church. 

“Hetty McMinn, daughter of John and Mary McMinn, was born 
May 18, 1801, in Hawkins County, Tenn., and, on the death of her 
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mother was adopted into my family, and was in all respects attended 
to as one of its members. 

“Hanah McMinn, wife of Joseph McMinn, died on the 27th of 
February, 1811, of an inward inflammation, which terminated her 
life in five days’ illness, aged 49 years, 8 months and 7 days, and 
departed at her own dwelling, in Hawkins County, Tenn. 


“Second marriage—Joseph McMinn was married to his second 
wife, Rebecca Kincade, on the 5th of January, 1812. She was born 
in Carter’s Valley, Hawkins County, Tenn., on the 7th of October, 
1793, and was the daughter of David and Mary Kincade. 

“Third marriage—Joseph McMinn was married to his third wife, 
Nancy Williams, at Southwest Point, Roane County, Tenn., on the 
4th of August, 1816, she being the daughter of James and Phebe 
Glasgow, and born in Green County, N. C., April 22, 1770. 


“Jane McMinn, daughter of Joseph and Hanah McMinn, was born 
on the 27th of August, 1787, at 1 o’clock a.m., in Hawkins County, 
State of Tennessee. The aforesaid Jane was married to Hugh Cam- 
bell, Esq., merchant, at Rogersville on the 9th of May, 1804, in 
Hawkins County aforesaid, who died on the 27th of September, 1804, 
= Rogersville aforesaid, of cholera morbus and something like yellow 

ever. 

“Jane Cambell, relic of Hugh Cambell, was married to Maj. 
James T. Gaines on the 20th of November, 1808. In neither of these 
marriages was there any issue. -Jane Gaines, wife of James T. Gaines, 
and daughter of Joseph and Hanah McMinn, died on the 27th of 
January, 1815, of what was called the cold plague, or epidemic, in an 
illness of something less than three days, from a perfect state of good 
health, aged 27 years and 9 months. 

“Rebecca McMinn, wife of Joseph McMinn, died on the 11th of 
January, 1815, of a nervous fever of twenty-nine days’ continuance, 
aged 21 years and 9 months. 


“Hetty McMinn, daughter of John and Mary McMinn, was mar- 
ried to Robert Morrison, both of Hawkins County, Tenn., on the 17th 
of May, 1823—Joseph McMinn died.” 

The foregoing is a literal copy of the family record, and is all in 
the Governor’s handwriting, and as the incomplete record as to his 
death is also in his handwriting and was made immediately after the 
record of the marriage of his adopted daughter, Mrs. Morrison, it is 
evident that he thought his end was near at hand, and he did die in 
the year 1823, but the exact date of his death is not known to Mrs. 
Knox, who was the youngest child of Mrs. Morrison. I am indebted 
to her, however, for the following facts: The Governor’s house was 
near Kingsport, Hawkins County, Tenn. His third marriage was 
not a happy one. He was gone from home a great deal and his wife 
left him. He was afflicted with dropsy and suffered a great deal. At 
the time of his death he and Gen. Meigs, grandfather of R. J. Meigs, 
were commissioners on the part of the United States to negotiate a 
treaty with the Cherokee Indians, and had their headquarters at the 
Indian Agency, which was located where the town of Charleston now 
is. The Governor, while writing at his desk, fell back stricken with 
dropsy of the heart. He told his faithful body servant, Dave, to loose 
the cord and died. He evidently felt as if something was binding around 
his heart. Dave was the only person present when he died. As it 
was impossible to take him home for burial, he was buried in the 
Presbyterian graveyard in Calhoun. Gen. Meigs administered upon 
his estate, wound it up, and subsequently died, and is buried by the 
side of his friend, McMinn. The Hiawassee River was at that time 
the northern boundary of the Cherokee Nation, and Calhoun, being 
on the northern side of the river, was in the State of Tennessee. Just 
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where the Governor’s grave in the old graveyard is situated is known 
only to three persons, and two of them are getting very old. The 
State of Tennessee should erect a monument over the remains of this 
pioneer governor, who was one of the most generous-hearted, honest 
and faithful of her servants. The old Bible will be sent to the His- 
torical Society if it should be desired. Mr. Joseph Morrison, of Chat- 
tanooga, who was the oldest child of the Governor’s adopted daugh- 
ter, could perhaps tell more about his uncle than anyone in the State, 
unless it would be his nephew, James McMinn, who lives near Cal- 
houn, Tenn. 


APPENDIX II 


Cleveland, Tennessee, March, 1917. 


This is to certify that I, Oscar A. Knox, being a grandson of Hettie 
McMinn, who was the niece and adopted daughter of Governor Joseph 
McMinn, inherited the old dagueretype of Governor McMinn, with 
other effects of my grandmother; that we know the picture is his pic- 
ture and that the portrait now in Governor Rye’s office, in Nashville, 
painted from his dagueretype, is therefore his picture; that Hettie 
McMinn’s descendants also inherited his old Bible with entries in his 
handwriting, showing her birth and adoption by him, and other valu- 
able family data. Governor McMinn is buried in Calhoun, Tennessee, 
and his body lies under a monument which the State of Tennessee 


erected. 
(Signed) Oscar A. Knox. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this March 16, 1917. 


(Signed) C. W. Harle, 
(SEAL) Notary Public. 


Cleveland, Tennessee, March 16th, 1917. 


This is to certify that Ir MRS. MARY KNOX HARLE, being a 
granddaughter of Hettie McMinn, who was the niece and adopted 
daughter of Governor Joseph McMinn, inherited, through my mother, 
the old Bible of Governor McMinn, and was informed by her that the 
entries in said Bible, showing the birth and adoption of said Hettie 
McMinn by him, also other valuable family data, are in his hand- 
writing. Governor McMinn is buried in Calhoun, Tennessee, and his 
body lies under a monument which the State of Tennessee erected. 


(Signed) Mary Knox Harle. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me on this the 16th day of March, 
17. 


(Signed) W. F. Lay, 
(SEAL) Notary Public. 
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APPENDIX III 


[The following from the Query Box of the-Nashville Banner gives 
a summary of Governor McMinn’s life, ete.—Ed.] 


“Information is desired concerning the private and personal his- 
tory of Gov. Joseph McMinn, place of birth,, parentage, marriage, 
where he lived, and so on, also has he any descendants living in Ten- 
nessee?”’ 

A. Joseph McMinn, the fifth governor of Tennessee, was born in 
Pennsylvania, but the date and place of his birth are said to be un- 
known. His parents were members of the Society of Friends and 
gave him a good education. By occupation he was a farmer. After 
the Revolution, in which he fought, he removed to what is now Ten- 
nessee, settling in Hawkins County. He was a member of the terri- 
torial assembly which met in 1794, and of the constitutional convention 
of 1796, also a member of the senate from Hawkins County in the 
first general assembly, convening in 1796, and also a member of the 
senate in 1797, 1801 and 1803, and speaker of the senate for three 
terms, 1805, 1807 and 1809. In the sessions of 1807 and 1809, he rep- 
resented Sullivan as well as Hawkins County. He succeeded Gov. 
Willie Blount as governor, being elected governor in the years 1815, 
1817 and 1819. In the first race he defeated Robert Weakley, Jesse 
Wharton, Robert C. Foster and Thomas Johnson. In this race McMinn 
received 15,600 votes and Wharton, his nearest competitor, 7,662. His 
second race was against Robert C. Foster, the vote being McMinn, 
28,402; Foster, 15,460. His third race was against Enoch Parsons, 
the returns being McMinn, 33,524; Parsons, 8,079. While governor 
he also transacted business for the federal government with the In- 
dians. He died at the Cherokee Indian Agency, November 17, 1824. 

The Query Box is not informed regarding the personal history of 
Governor McMinn. The National Encyclopedia of American Biog- 
raphy speaks of him as a man of great honesty and industry, but 
lacking in foresight and judgment. 
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ANDREW JACKSON AND THE BURR 
CONSPIRACY* 


By JAMES B. RANCK, A.M. 


INTRODUCTION. 


When Aaron Burr stepped down from the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s chair on March 4, 1805, he was a ruined man. He had 
striven for position in both parties and had failed. As early 
as March, 1802, Senator Dickson of Tennessee had written 
to Jackson that Burr was losing ground in his own party 
and that “the Federalists try to feather him out of his 
politics.”! His influence continued to decline. In his own 
party, his antagonism to Jefferson proved fatal. Jefferson 
had succeeded in transferring Burr’s New York support to 
the Clintons, and had chosen George Clinton for Vice-Presi- 
dent during his second term. Turning to the Federalists, 
many of whom had supported him in 1890, Burr ran for the 
governorship of New York, aided by the Pickering group. 
But Hamilton withheld his approval, and Burr was de- 
feated.2, The fatal duel with Hamilton on July 11, 1804, 
marked the end of Burr’s political career inthe East. Sena- 
tor Dickson’s prediction in the letter above quoted, ‘“‘He will 
come out like gold tried in the fire,”? was now completely 
belied. 

But a man of Burr’s restless ambition was not to be 
crushed as long as there was any section of the country in 
which he might win support. So he turned to the West, in 
which there were now three states, steadily growing in im- 
portance and prestige. Here he had reason to expect that 
he could still gain influence. His duel, which had so shocked 
the moral sensibilities of the East, and had caused him to 
be indicted for manslaughter and murder in New York and 
in New Jersey,* was no drawback to him in the West. If 
anything, it helped him, as it showed that he possessed the 
type of courage which the West admired. Andrew Jackson 
himself, a year afterwards (1806), killed Charles Dickinson, 

*James Byrne Ranck, b. March 18, 1898, Mechanicsburg, Pa. A.B., George Wash- 
ington University, 1921; A.M., Harvard, 1924. Prof. of Hist., Western Maryland 
College, 1924-29; Prof. Hist., Hood College, Frederick, Md., 1929—. 

1Jackson Mss., IV. Library of Congress. Dickson to Jackson, March 4, 1802. 

2Henry Adams. Yistory of the United States, II, 173ff. 


8Jackson Mss., ‘ 
4Adams. History of the United States, II, 189. 
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reputed to be the best shot in the West, and did not suffer a 
diminution of respect from his fellow citizens. 

Furthermore, Burr’s victim was a typical Federalist, 
representing a political type most obnoxious to Westerners. 
Any doctrine smacking of Federalism was sure to be heart- 
ily rejected by the zealous liberty-loving democrats of the 
West. Tennessee had voted for Jefferson and Burr in 1796, 
and in 1800, and for Jefferson and Clinton in 1804. 


Burr, moreover, had strongly favored Tennessee’s ad- 
mission into the Union in 1796, when many Federalists had 
sought delay.> Jackson himself had been a leader in the 
movement to secure admission.* It is true that Davidson, 
Jackson’s own county, had voted five to one against admis- 
sion.’ This was due to the fact that even after the favorable 
Pinckney treaty with Spain in the previous year (1795), 
resentment against the Federal government for not secur- 
ing full protection to the West against Spain still remained. 
But upon the news of the acquisition of the Louisiana ter- 
ritory in 1803 reaching the West, the universal enthusiasm 
was well expressed by Jackson when he wrote to Jefferson, 
“Every face bears a smile and every heart leaps with joy.’ 
They were now all proud of their nation, and were very glad 
to receive so distinguished a visitor who had defended their 
state, and was a vigorous, fighting Republican. 


Before noting certain reactions which Burr’s scheme 
produced upon Jackson, let us review briefly the four visits 
which Burr made to Tennessee, and his connections with 
Jackson.® On his first western tour Burr turned aside from 
his course to New Orleans especially to visit Tennessee, as 
’ he wrote to his daughter, Theodosia, that he had left his boat 
at the mouth of the Cumberland River. He arrived at 
Nashville on May 29, 1805. In the evening a public dinner 
was given in his honor. General Overton proposed Burr’s 
health and Burr made an extemporaneous speech on the 
glories of the New West. He then spent five days at the 
Hermitage with Jackson, whom-he was most anxious to in- 
fluence, as he was major-general of the Tennessee militia. 
Burr in his “Journal” at this time calls Jackson “a man of 
intelligence and one of those prompt, frank, ardent souls 
whom I love to meet.° There is no evidence to show that 
Burr did not always regard Jackson in this light. On this 

6John Spencer Bassett. The Life of Andrew Jackson, I, 43. 

6G. Ramsey. Annals of Tennessee, 655. 

70p. cit., 648. Nays, 517; Yeas, 96. 
sone Mss. Library of Congress, CXKXXIV. Jackson to Jefferson, August 7, 
7 °The outline of Burr’s four visits has been obtained from Bassett’s The Life of 


Andrew Jackson, I, 48-46, and from Parton’s Andrew Jackson, I, 302-822. 
10Bassett, The Life of Andrew Jackson, I, 44. 
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visit Burr spent eight days with Jackson and two days with 
General Robertson. During the following winter, while 
seeking to secure aid from his friends in the East and from 
the Spanish and English governments, Burr corresponded 
with Jackson. 

In September, 1806, Burr again appeared in Tennessee 
to secure definite aid for his enterprise. Although there 
were rumors of unlawful designs, on September 27 a public 
ball was given for him. He again stayed at the Hermitage, 
where Generals Robertson and Overton, and other promi- 
nent leaders visited him. Burr then returned to the Ohio 
to complete his arrangements at Blennerhassett’s Island. 
On November 3, Jackson’s firm received an order from 
Burr for the construction of five large boats and for a large 
quantity of provisions. $3,500 in Kentucky bank notes were 
forwarded, and Patten Anderson, Jackson’s close friend, 
was all activity in raising a company of men to accompany 
the expedition. 

After Burr had been tried for conspiracy in Kentucky 
and acquitted, and the much-delayed and diminished ex- 
pedition had finally started down the Ohio River, he came 
to Tennessee to collect his men and supplies there. He ar- 
rived in Nashville on December 14 and proceeded to Clover 
Bottom, where his boats were being constructed. He met 
Jackson here and descended the Cumberland River in the 
two boats which were ready. 


JACKSON’S REACTIONS TO THE CONSPIRACY. 


Having given this sketch of Burr’s four visits to Ten- 
nessee, let us note how Jackson was puzzled about the aims 
of Burr; how, in spite of his doubts and suspicions, he 
proved his patriotism on every occasion; how his suspicions 
were largely caused by General Wilkinson’s connection with 
the scheme; and—most important of all—how the action 
of the central government alienated Jackson’s adherence to 
the Jefferson administration. Burr appealed to Tennessee 
—and to men of Jackson’s aggressive type especially—by 
touching their keenest prejudice, hostility to Spain. Al- 
though the acquisition of Louisiana had done away with 
the antagonism to the United States government, the Span- 
ish hold on West Florida kept alive the hatred of Spain. 
So Burr told the Tennesseans that he proposed to plant a 
colony of 2,000 Kentuckians and Tennesseans on a 40,000- 
acre tract on the Washita River, in northern Louisiana." 
He tried to convince them that war was imminent between 


uw. F. McCaleb. The Aaron Burr Conspiracy, 88-84. 
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Spain and the United States, and, should war transpire, 
that he would lead his colony against Spain. 

Jackson favored this scheme in a general way, but 
doubted its practicability. He knew of Jefferson’s personal 
hostility to Burr, and felt that he could not succeed without 
Jefferson’s favor. And yet, by the cordiality with which 
Jackson received Burr on his first three visits, and the ma- 
terial aid which he furnished, he showed that his feelings 
were in accord with the purpose expressed by Burr. | 

At first Jackson acted on the assumption that Burr’s 
schemes were perfectly legitimate. But from November 
10, 1806, until after the trial, Jackson was plainly puzzled 
and never felt altogether sure about Burr’s intentions. On 
this date he was told by a messenger from the Ohio that 
there was a scheme on foot for the dismemberment of the 
Union. Rumors had been abroad for over a month, and, 
although the messenger was not sure that Burr was the 
instigator, Jackson could not help suspecting him. His let- 
ters of warning to Governor Claiborne of Louisiana Terri- 
tory, to Senators Smith and Dickson, and to President Jef- 
ferson, clearly show his doubt. He vaguely cautions Clai- 
borne to “beware of an attack as well from our own country 
as Spain. . . . You have enemies within your own city... . 
Beware of the month of December.”? To Jefferson he mere- 
ly speaks of danger “from any quarter.” He explains to 
Senator Smith of Tennessee “that a man’s mind may be 
perfectly convinced that a thing is so, and still not be in 
possession of testimony that would authorize names to be 
used or expressed.”!3 In none of these letters above quoted 
is Burr specifically referred to. Five days later he writes 
that his “mind is as firmly of the belief that the project was 
in view as it could be without positive proof.”!4 


When Burr called at the Hermitage in December, 1806, 
Jackson was absent, but Mrs. Jackson was cool and re- 
strained. Jackson met Burr at Clover Bottom and stated 
his suspicions. Burr declared so strongly that his inten- 
tions were patriotic that Jackson was willing to go on with 
his arrangements with Burr. As we have seen, only two of 
the five boats which Burr had ordered were completed, con- 
struction being held up because of Jackson’s suspicions. 
Jackson now had confidence enough in Burr to send with 
him Mrs. Jackson’s nephew, Stokely D. Hays, then a lad in 
his teens. But Jackson’s uncertainty is still evident in the 
statement made later by Hays to the effect that Jackson 

Jackson Mss., VII. Jackson to Claiborne. (Copy.) Nov. 12, 1806. 


18Jbid., VII. Jackson to Smith. Nov. 12, 1806. 
M]bid., VII. Jackson to Dickson. Nov. 17, 1806. 
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had told him to seek the protection of Claiborne, if Burr’s 
plans should prove “inimical to the United States... 

urging it on me, in the most earnest manner, to leave Burr, 
if at any time I should discover he had any views or inten- 
tions inimical to the interests or integrity of the govern- 
ment.’ When the proclamation of the president against 
Burr arrived at Nashville (December 23), the day after 
Burr left, Jackson immediately called out the militia and 
made every possible provision to meet any emergency. In 
his letter of January 5 to Congressman George W. Camp- 
bell, explaining his actions, he still does not commit himself, 
but points out very forcibly his attitude, should Burr be 
found guilty. “Jf he is a traitor, he is the basest that ever 
did commit treason, and being tore (sic) to pieces, and scat- 
jared to the four winds of heaven, would be too good for 

im.”! 

Even on June 16, a few days before he harangued the 
crowd at Richmond on the innocence of Burr, he shows some 
indecision in writing to Patten Anderson. He says that it 
is problematical whether there is evidence enough to con- 
vince the Grand Jury that guilt exists, that “there are a 
variety of opinions on the subject, which a few days will 
furnish sufficient light for the impartial mind to act on.”?” 


Now, Jackson was preeminently a partisan. On almost 
every occasion in his life we find him unreservedly and 
wholeheartedly championing a cause. The indecision of 
this man during the months which witnessed the climax and 
failure of Burr’s plans—plans in which Jackson was so 
vitally concerned—is one of the best commentaries upon the 
complexity and confusion in which Burr’s real aims have 
been clouded. 

However undecided Jackson may have been about the 
nature of Burr’s plans, his course, although puzzling at 
times, is nevertheless characteristically straightforward 
and patriotic. Jackson always understood any aggressive 
action to be contingent upon a declaration of war against 
Spain, which Burr led Jackson to believe was imminent. 
On October 4, 1806, Jackson issued a proclamation to the 
militia, ordering them to be ready for instant duty, for he 
believed the Spanish forces to be “already encamped within 
the limits of our government,”!® and regarded war as all 
but begun. But no orders came from Washington, as Wil- 
kinson had the situation under control on the Sabine River 


15James Parton. Andrew Jackson, I, 322. 
w]bid., I, 333. 

WIbid., I, 334. 

148McCaleb. The Aaron Burr Conspiracy, 82. 
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and had made a truce. . On his warning letter of November 
12 to Governor Claiborne, Jackson expresses his position 
with a passion which commands belief when he says, “I will 
die in the last ditch before I would yield a foot to the Dons, 
or see the Union disunited.”?® 


After the President’s proclamation reached Nashville, 
Jackson was so energetic that he even exceeded his authority 
in ordering Captain Bissell of the regular army at Fort 
Massac to stop all armed boats. The militia were called. 
When General James Robertson and other Revolutionary 
War veterans offered their services, Jackson thanked them 
in a high-flown, grandiloquent oration.2® The “Impartial 
Review” of January 17, commenting on a review of two 
companies, said, ‘We cannot but express our satisfaction 
at the promptness with which this rendezvous was attended, 
and the patriotism displayed by the major-general.”?+ 
Finally, in dismissing the militia, Jackson declared, “The 
appearance of unanimity, the ardor displayed on this occa- 
sion, and the promptness with which both the officers and 
men have attended to their duty and orders, are sure pledges 
to their country and to their General, that when emergency 
shall require, they will fly with the wings of patriotism to 
support the united government of their country, and the 
liberty it so bountifully affords.’?? 


Naturally, because of his relations with Burr, Jackson 
was accused of complicity in the supposed conspiracy. “The 
Richmond Inquirer” of December 30, 1906, expresses the 
view that large bodies of troops from Tennessee with Jack- 
son at their head, were on the march to join the traitors.* 
We shall discuss later the avowed suspicions of Dearborn. 
Jackson explained frankly his whole course of action to 
Campbell in a letter which Campbell showed to Jefferson. 
From the president himself Jackson received his vindica- 
tion. Campbell wrote to Jackson that Jefferson “had heard 
of the suspicions alluded to—he declared his entire disbelief 
in them and his unshaken and unlimited confidence in your 
integrity.’’?4 

Probably the greatest factor which caused Jackson to 
’ doubt Burr’s motives was James Wilkinson’s connection with 
the scheme. Jackson never trusted Wilkinson. He must 
have known about his notorious and scandalous intrigues 
with Spain to alienate Kentucky from the Union. He pro- 

WJackson Mss., VII. Jackson to Claiborne. (Copy.) Nov. 12, 1806. 
20Parton. Andrew Jackson, I, 825. 

2]bid., I, 825-826, 

2]bid., I, 827. 
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tested to President Jefferson in 1803 against Wilkinson’s 
arrest of Colonel Butler,”> as he believed it to be brought 
about because Butler would not tolerate Wilkinson’s treach- 
erous dealings with Spain. Although his protest produced 
no immediate effect, Jackson was convinced that Wilkinson 
was a scoundrel. 


Whenever Jackson felt that Burr’s schemes might be 
traitorous, he coupled Wilkinson’s name with him. When 
Jackson was not sure enough of Burr’s guilt to mention his 
name, he wrote to Senator Smith that a “designing man 
intrigues with the general of your army and he is fully into 
the measure. . . . You may say to the president that 
I am impressed with a firm belief that—they ought to keep 
a good watch over their general.’”26 When Jackson heard 
that Wilkinson had exposed Burr, he wrote, ‘Wilkinson has 
denounced Burr as a traitor after he found that he was im- 
plicated.”27 Again, at Richmond, “I am still more convinced 
that whatever may have been the project of Burr, James 
Wilkinson has sent (sic) hand in hand with him.”28 Al- 
though Jackson by no means ever fathomed the whole mean- 
ing and nature and the many ramifications of Burr’s 
schemes, he did appreciate the fact which has been so ably 
demonstrated by McCaleb in “The Aaron Burr Conspiracy” 
and accepted by Beveridge in ‘“‘The Life of John Marshall,” 
namely, that the missing link in unraveling the true aims 
of Burr is to be found in the traitorous conduct of Wilkin- 
son. 

We shall now see how the pacific attitude of the admin- 
istration towards Spain, the animosities engendered by 
Jackson’s anger at Dearborn, the feeling that the Burr trial 
was a political persecution, together with the lenient atti- 
tude of the government towards Wilkinson, united to alien- 
ate Jackson’s support from Jefferson. 


In Burr’s letter to Jackson of March 24, 1806,”® we no- 
tice a definite aim to cause Jackson to become dissatisfied 
with the administration. He points out that war with Spain 
is likely to occur because of Miranda’s activity in the United 
States to fit out a filibustering expedition to secure the in- 
dependence of Venezuela, but then he adroitly points out 
the pacific attitude of the government towards Spain—an 
attitude sure to bring quick scorn from a man of the Jackson 
type. Thus, he says that there will be “no war if it can be 
avoided with honor, or even without.” He says that the gov- 

Jefferson Mss. CXXXIV. Jackson to Jefferson, August 7, 1803. 
2Jackson Mss., VII. Jackson to Smith, Nov. 12, 1806. 
poke Andrew Jackson, I, 828. Jackson to Anderson. 
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ernment was planning to pay $2,000,000 to Spain for the 
purchase of Florida, but that it was being kept a “secret to 
those only who are best entitled to know it—our own citi- 
zens.” In order to supplement his criticism he promised to 
send Jackson the speeches of John Randolph, who led the 
opposition to Jefferson. Burr is especially anxious that 
Jackson feel the full force of the opposition’s argument, for 
he fears lest “the acrimony which was manifested on the 
floor will not appear without some qualification in print. 
. . . All these things, my dear sir, begin to make reflecting 
men to think, many good patriots to doubt, and some to 
despond.” This letter produced its intended effect. There 
was to be no pusillanimity in Jackson’s conduct. As re- 
quested, he immediately sent a list of officers for two regi- 
ments to Burr, who had said that he would recommend them 
to the Secretary of War “in case troops should be called 
for.’””° 

The next circumstance which tended to fan the flame 
of Jackson’s discontent with the administration was his 
anger at Dearborn for his statement in his letter of Decem- 
ber 19, 1806, that it was reported that the adventurers 
“were to be joined at the mouth of the Cumberland by two 
regiments under the command of General Jackson.”’*! Jack- 
son thought that Dearborn was questioning his good faith, 
and, disregarding the fact that the Secretary of War was 
his superior from whom alone he could expect military ad- 
vancement to the regular army, sent back a sharp letter say- 
ing that he was fully aware of the duty of a soldier and a 
good citizen. In a supplement to the letter, probably never 
sent, he implies his disfavor towards the administration by 
the phrase, “Banished patriot,” by which he refers to Burr 
when he first arrived in the West. The supplement closes 
with Jackson’s usual vigor. “But, sir, when prooff shows 
him to be a traitor, I would cut his throat with as much 
pleasure as I would yours on equal testimony.’’®? 

To others Jackson expressed himself with even less re- 
straint. To Patten Anderson he wrote, “It is the merest 
old woman letter from the Secretary that you ever saw... . 
The Secretary of War is not fit for a granny.” He shows 
clearly that the incident, besides rousing his personal feel- 
ings, has further prejudiced him against the whole admin- 
istration. Referring to Napoleon’s defeat of the Prussians 
at Jena, he remarks, “We ought to have a little of the Em- 
peror’s energy,” and he “fears John Randolph’s ideas were 
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too correct.’’?? “I fear we want nerve, to purge the body 
politic of treason and conspiracy.’’*4 To Claiborne he also 
calls Dearborn’s order to call the militia ‘‘a milk and cider 
thing,” and says that he “displays a want of firmness that 
renders him unfit for the office he holds—or even for scullion 
in a cook shop. .. . As to the War Dept., I am obliged to 
exclaim, O Tempora, O Mores.’’*5 

To Representative Campbell at Washington he wrote 
that he considered the Secretary of War altogether unfit to 
discharge the duties of his office, and “devoid of all knowl- 
edge on perilous occasions that ought to compose the general 
or commander.”’** Campbell conferred with Dearborn and 
wrote to Jackson that Dearborn did not suspect him of be- 
ing in collusion with the conspirators, but had mentioned 
the suspicions of others in order that he “might be en- 
abled to strike a more effectual blow,” and that Dearborn 
“declared unequivocally that you [Jackson] must have en- 
tirely mistaken his meaning.’’3* Dr. Bassett is incorrect in 
saying that “the quarrel went no farther,’*® for Jackson 
did not accept Campbell’s explanation of the affair, and, 
when all danger from the conspiracy was over, he vented 
his full wrath upon Dearborn himself. He declared that he 
“cannot longer smother the indignation excited on the oc- 
casion,” and is “determined that this correspondence be 
handed out to the world.” Jackson declared that he was 
“more unprincipled and worthy of punishment that the 
nine-tenths of those who have suffered under Robespierre, 
Marat, and Wilkinson‘s despotism.” At the end of this fiery 
letter Jackson states that he has “transmitted a copy of this 
letter to the president of the U. States” in order to “‘ascer- 
tain through him whether your order of the 19th of De- 
cember last was given with his knowledge or with his ap- 
probation.’*® Jackson’s ire was so aroused by this incident 
that he was resolved to use it against Jefferson and his ad- 
ministration, together with his other complaints. 

When Jackson arrived in Richmond to attend the trial, 
he believed that the whole affair had “assumed the shape 
of a political persecution.’’*° And well he might. Beveridge 
remarks that “for the first time in our history a National 
court divided on political grounds,’’*! and Marshall himself 
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said, “It would be difficult or dangerous for a jury to ven- 
ture to acquit Burr, however innocent they might think 
him.’*2, Jackson found that those most inclined to favor 
Burr were leading enemies of Jefferson. ‘Thus, Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall presided and issued a subpoena for Jefferson 
to testify ; John Randolph, who, on January 16, had brought 
forward a resolution in Congress to ask the president to 
present the facts in the case in his possession, was foreman 
of the grand jury; and Luther Martin of Maryland, Burr’s 
chief counsel, was an enemy of Jefferson. And Jefferson 
himself, as Albert Jay Nock has pointed out, although “slow 
to believe that Burr’s expedition was directed against the 
integrity of the Union, . . . when convinced, he behaved 
towards Burr with unjustifiable severity.”*2 During the 
trial Jefferson kept in the background, but was really the 
leader of the prosecution. He sent to George Hays, his At- 
torney General, repeated instructions, and expended $11,- 
721.11 of government funds, none of which had been ap- 
propriated for the purpose.’’44 

Jackson, seeing this political alignment, and prejudiced 
by his growing aversion to Jefferson and his administration, 
now openly denounced Jefferson. He criticized Jefferson 
for his pacific attitude in connection with the attack on the 
“Chesapeake” by the “Leopard,” in conjunction with his re- 
proaches for persecuting Burr and defending Wilkinson. 

Jackson’s attack was delivered most dramatically in a 
speech to a Richmond crowd at Capitol Square. Thomas 
Ritchie reported the speech and printed it in 1824. Of 
these reports Jackson said, “They are fair as far as they go, 
but they don’t go far enough.”*® In the following quota- 
tions, the double influence upon Jackson of Jefferson’s atti- - 
tude towards England and towards Burr is clearly shown. 
“Mr. Jefferson has plenty of courage to seize peaceable 
Americans by military force and persecute them for politi- 
cal purpose, but he is too cowardly to resent foreign outrage 
upon the Republic. ... Mr. Jefferson can torture Aaron 
Burr while England tortures our sailors.” Years later, 
upon hearing that Jefferson had given a gallant toast at a 
banquet in honor of his victory at New Orleans, Jackson 
made the pungent remark, “I am glad the old gentleman has 
plucked up courage enough to at least attend a banquet in 
honor of a battle.’’46 

Nock remarks, “It is at all events certain that Mr. Jef- 
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ferson’s confidence in General Wilkinson, his principal in- 
formant, was misplaced.”*7 Jackson at Richmond felt very 
keenly that this was true, and his denunciation of Wilkinson, 
and of Jefferson for defending Wilkinson, is especially 
caustic. Hays informed Jefferson “that General Jackson of 
Tennessee has been here ever since the 22nd [of May, 1807] 
denouncing Wilkinson in the coarsest terms in every com- 
pany.’*8 To Senator Daniel Smith, Jackson wrote, “Could 
I see him [Jefferson] attempt to support such a base man 
with his present knowledge of his corruption and infamy, 
I would withdraw that confidence I once reposed in him, and 
regret that I had been deceived in his virtues . . . and say 
to the President for his own sake, and for the sake of the 
honour of the nation and the republican cause, to shake off 
this viper. It is reported that the President has said that 
he will support him—This is why the prooffs positive of his 
guilt is [sic] kept back.’ 


In 1810, when Jackson was trying to get the Wilkinson- 
Lacassonge correspondence which he believed proved Wil- 
kinson to be a pensioner of Spain, he still shows his feeling 
towards Jefferson for shielding Wilkinson, when he writes 
to Randolph to “bring forward to the bar of justice this 
once favorite of presidential care.”’*© To Senator Whitesides 
he declared, “Our government has been heaping all their 
favors upon a wretch who was meditating their destruction, 
and the greater the strength of evidence against him, the 
Hae favors and concessions by government bestowed upon 

im.”51 
CONCLUSION. 


Considering to what a great extent the circumstances 
of the so-called Burr conspiracy tended to alienate Jackson 
from support of the Jeffersonian Administration, it is only 
natural that its effect would be observed in the broader field 
of politics. Although it is not the purpose of this paper to 
examine closely the far-reaching results of Jackson’s connec- 
tion with Burr, a few of them will be mentioned. In 1808, 
Jackson refused to support Madison, Jefferson’s candidate 
for the presidency. He used his money and influence for 
Monroe until he saw that opposition was useless. In the War 
of 1812, Madison prevented the advancement of Jackson as 
long as possible.®? Burr, at the home of Van Buren, expresses 
one of the main reasons most clearly, “TI’ll tell you why they 
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don’t employ Jackson; it’s because he is a friend of mine.’’53 
Burr, indeed, was always a supporter of Jackson. In 1815 
he wrote to Governor Alston of South Carolina, complaining 
of the administration, and urging, “If, then, there be a man 
in the United States of firmness and decision, and having 
standing enough to afford even a hope of success, it is your 
duty to hold him up to public view—that man is Andrew 
Jackson. Nothing is wanting but a respectable nomination, 
made before the proclamation of the Virginia caucus, and 
Jackson’s success is inevitable.”*! Burr supported Jackson 
in his successful campaign in 1828.5* 


It is also most interesting to notice the close friendship 
between Van Buren and Burr. Van Buren studied law in 
the office of Van Ness,®* Burr’s second in his duel with Ham- 
ilton. He thus came under the influence of Burr at an early 
age. In 1812, when Burr, an object of odium and scorn, re- 
turned to New York, Van Buren received him as a friend.*” 
Although Jackson’s choice of Van Buren as his successor to 
the presidency can, of course, not be directly traced to this 
friendship between Burr and Van Buren, it is, nevertheless, 
an illustration of a natural political alignment. The second 
great representative of Democracy, like the first, chose a 
New York alliance, and it was with a friend of Burr. But, 
from the nature of the reactions caused in Jackson by the 
attitude of the Jeffersonian administration towards the Burr 
Conspiracy, it was evident that the future Jacksonian De- 
mocracy would have many features distinguishing it from 
Jeffersonian Democracy. 
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AN OHIO FARMER IN MIDDLE TENNESSEE 
IN 1865* 


By R. PIERCE BEAVER, A.M. 


At the close of the Civil War there was much interest 
in the North concerning the attitude of the conquered people 
towards the national government. There was doubt as to 
whether the South truly acknowledged defeat and as to 
whether there was, in the phrase of Carl Schurz, a state of 
“returning loyalty.” Information bearing upon this was 
regarded as highly desirable and several special missions 
were sent to the South to ascertain the temper of the people 
and their attitude towards the Union. 

Particularly fruitful as to evidence in this matter were 
the stories of northern men who went south to devise means 
of making money, and the relations between these intruders 
and their neighbors were regarded as furnishing true indi- 
cations of the character of Southern loyalty. These rela- 
tions varied locally, and an investigator of the behavior of 
the conquered people was usually able to discover that state 
of affairs upon which he had predetermined, and to sub- 
stantiate his report with specific evidence. Thus on the one 
hand there is the type of evidence related by B. C. Truman, 
who found that in general the two peoples were living and 
working in peace and often in friendship and cooperation,! 
and on the other hand is that kind reported by General Carl 
Schurz, who discovered that “the loyalty of the masses, and 
of most of the Southern people, consists in submission to 
necessity,” and that except in individual cases there was no 
trace of “that rational spirit which forms the basis of true 
loyalty and patriotism.”? The material brought before the 
Joint Committee on Reconstruction was collected with the 
definite purpose of producing conclusive evidence of a situa- 
tion such as Schurz described. General Grant, however, was 
not a politician with desires to manipulate the situation for 
personal and party advantages, and when he visited the 
South he reached a conclusion probably more just than that 
of any of the others. He states: 
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; I am satisfied that the mass of thinking men of the South accept 
the present situation in good faith. 


My observations lead me to the conclusion that the citizens of the 
Southern States are anxious to return to self-government within the 
Union as soon as possible; that while reconstructing they want and 
require protection from the Government; and that they are in earnest 
in wishing to do what is required by the Government, not humiliating 
to them as citizens; and that if such a course was pointed out they 
would pursue it in good faith. 


One occupation that called many was farming, and Union 
officers frequently remained in the South or returned after 
their discharge and purchased or rented farms. To many 
a northerner this vocation appeared to be the most peaceful, 
commonplace, and obscure that he could engage in, and, 
therefore, one not likely to bring himself into disfavor with 
his neighbors. However, the South was agricultural in its 
civilization and agrarian in outlook, and the attempt to ex- 
ploit the plantations and lands of the region struck deeply 
into sentiments dear to the Southern heart. A farming 
venture then might be less likely to succeed than one of a 
merchandising nature. Yet, in spite of this fact, many farm- 
ers did succeed. B. C. Truman reported‘ in 1866 that the 
banks of the Mississippi, Arkansas, and White rivers were 
lined with plantations leased by ex-officers of the Federal 
army; that in numerous instances he found northern and 
southern officers in partnership, and that these persons were 
prospering. Major-General Edward Hatch, a witness before 
the Joint Committee on Reconstruction, in commenting upon 
the popularity of the Confederate General Forrest, re- 
marked that the quartermaster of his former regiment was: 
operating a plantation in partnership with that officer.’ 
This statement was made January 25, 1866, before the Ku 
Klux Klan, of which General Forrest was the head, was or- 
ganized, and, therefore, it cannot be said that his associa- 
tion with a northern partner was merely a gesture to veil 
his true feelings and activities. It may be an indication that 
General Forrest discriminated between the various types 
of immigrants and that he was willing to receive into south- 
ern society those whom he thought could become good mem- 
bers of it. A number of farmers, however, soon had to give 
up their enterprises, either because of inability or expulsion 
by the southerners. The story of one instance of aggres- 
sive opposition to a northern farmer is found in a series of 
twelve documents among the miscellaneous papers of Gen- 
eral Ferdinand Vanderveer.® 
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Before the war, Colonel George F. Elliott? was a pros- 
perous farmer of St. Clair Township, Butler County, Ohio. 
He was a native of the county, having been born in Liberty 
Township, where his father, the Rev. Arthur Elliott, had 
been a pioneer minister. At the outbreak of the war Mr. 
Elliott recruited Company C of the 69th Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and was appointed captain, December 9, 1861. The 
following summer he was promoted to Major, and in Octo- 
ber became Lieutenant-Colonel. For a time and including 
during the Battle of Stone River, Col. Elliott was in com- 
mand of the regiment. In the spring of 1863 he resigned 
his commission, returned to his farm in Butler County, and 
remained there until February, 1865, when he embarked on 
his agricultural venture in Middle Tennessee. Col. Elliott 
associated with him as his financial partner, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Ferdinand Vanderveer,® of Hamilton, Ohio, then com- 
manding the 2nd Brigade, 2nd Division, 4th Army Corps, 
in Tennessee,® and whose influence as well as funds might 
aid in the success of the venture. 

The site chosen was the farm or plantation of D. Hughes, 
deceased, near Franklin, Tennessee, and was leased from 
the administrator of the estate. Franklin is a town in Mid- 
dle Tennessee about twenty miles south of Nashville, on the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, then the Tennessee & Ala- 
bama Railroad. This district was well known to Col. Elliott, 
however, it was the movement of his regiment which led Col. 
Elliott to Franklin. In April, 1862, the 69th O. V. I.!° was 
sent to Nashville to serve as provost-guard at the request of 
Andrew Johnson, Military Governor of Tennessee, a person- 
al friend of Col. Lewis D. Campbell, commanding the regi- 
ment. However, on its arrival the regiment was detailed to 
guard the railroad bridges for a distance of forty or fifty 
miles south of Nashville, and while thus engaged from April 
19 to June 8, 1862, the regimental headquarters were at 
Franklin. While there, Col. Elliott had opportunity to ob- 
serve the surrounding country and the particular vicinity he 
later chose for his farming venture. In the meantime Gov. 
Johnson had asked President Lincoln for the return of the 
regiment to his service, and this was granted.'1 Col. Camp- 
bell soon became involved in difficulties, and was permitted 
to resign, and thereafter the regiment was engaged in more 
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active service and left the vicinity of Franklin and Nash- 
ville. 

On February 16, 1865, Col. Elliott, accompanied by six 
farm-hands and carrying with him much equipment, left 
Hamilton and on the 22nd arrived on the plantation. Mr. 
Elliott hired additional hands, apparently all negroes but 
one, and the party immediately commenced farming. For 
exactly one month operations were carried on without 1n- 
terruption. Mr. Elliott wrote to General Vanderveer: 

“We put up and repaired at least two miles of fence, Started 7 
teams to plow, Sowed 40 Acres of Oats, planted one Acre of early 
potatoes & broke 115 Acres for Cotton & it was the finest land I ever 
plowed in & this is what we had done up to the night of the 22nd 


March when the Rebs came and took all the Horses and Some Har- 
ness.” 


What occurred that night is told in a deposition made by 
two of Elliott’s farm-hands, John Halstead and William 
Longfellow, who accompanied him from Hamilton: 

“On the night of the 22nd there was five” men came to the farm in 
the absence of Geo. Elliott and said they wanted to find him to kill 
him. They then took all the horses, 14 head and some harness and 
told us (with four other men) who have since gone home to Ohio, 
that no Northern man should farm here, and if we did not leave our 
lives would be in danger.” 

Col. Elliott made a like report: 

“They told the men that come from home with me that if they did 
not leave they would kill us all & particularly me. They said if I 
ever came to the farm again they would kill me, but of course that 
was all stuff for I have staid on the farm all day Since alone but did 
not see anyone.” 

Even though handicapped by the immediate flight to 
Ohio of four of his men, Col. Elliott determined to ignore 
the threat and proceed with his farming. However, he was 
not left unmolested. On April 6 he wrote his financial part- 
ner: 

“They have since been back to see as they said if we had any 
more Horses. One Horse was left & one was brought back and tied 
in the Stable so there were only twelve stolen, but they might as well 
have taken all as I charge them with all & I am going to have my 
pay for it at the rate of $150 per Head up.”” 

The raiders were an armed band of citizens resorting to 
violence to free their community of the presence of persons 
odious to them. They acted at night under the guise of a 
guerrilla band, perhaps thinking to throw off suspicion 
thereby, since the country was infested with troops of rob- 
bers. Franklin was the home of A. 8. Hendricks, “one of 

12A)}] other statements, including an earlier deposition of Halstead, state seven men. 
13[t would be interesting to know where Colonel] Elliott bought his horses and what 
price he paid. Throughout the war there was a “horse camp” at Hamilton, where 
wornout horses were brought from the armies operating in Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
the states surrounding them to be treated and reconditioned. They were then sold, 
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the worst guerrillas and murderers who has infested the 
country,” and who surrendered at Tullahoma, May 17, 
1865.14 The following day Major J. B. Nulton, command- 
ing Franklin, reported “the surrender of Captains Duvall, 
McNairy, Cross, and Miller, who were chiefs of guerrilla 
bands.”!5 The farm-hands had been warned by a Dr. Free- 
man “that the Neighbors, let alone the bushwakers, would 
not let Elliott farm there as he had been an officer in the 
Union Army.” However, the members. of the band were 
recognized—or at least farmers declared they recognized 
them as local citizens. Moreover, it might have been more 
difficult to demand reparations for losses at the hands of 
guerrillas than for those for which citizens were responsible. 
The 69th O. V. L., of which Mr. Elliott had been Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, had particularly incurred the hatred of:the 
people of Franklin, who at that time were bitterly opposed 
to the northern soldiers and the Unionists in their midst, 
and on one occasion women of the town danced on the 
graves of Federal soldiers to demonstrate their hatred.'® 
Col. Campbell issued a special order of warning, and the 
members of the regiment no doubt individually exacted re- 
venge as they usually did in such cases. At the close of the 
war the existence of such feeling in Middle Tennessee was 
still being reported.!7 
However, all the evidence in this particular case is pre- 

sented from one side only, and there are no means of ascer- 
taining the true relations between the farmers and their 
neighbors in the month preceding the raid. According to 
Col. Elliott, he had previously met some of the raiders and 
they were then “as friendly as any neighbor (he) had.” 
The mere presence of a northern officer with adequate funds 
and farm equipment among the impoverished farmers of the 
community whose lands had recently been a battlefield,?8 
would be sufficient to cause a general feeling of resentment. 
But added to this was the fact that Elliott did not intend to 
become a permanent resident, enter into the life of the com- 
munity, and take upon himself his share of social responsi- ° 
bility. His intention was to exploit the plantation to the ut- 
most, and then take home to Ohio the great financial returns 
he expected. It is natural that the farmers’ emotions were 
outraged, and that they took action. This is an early in- 
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stance of a local band of citizens taking upon themselves the. 
functions of regulators or of a vigilance committee as the 
only means of saving a society of which they were members. 
A year later the Ku Klux Klan arose, but before that or- 
ganized system of regulation could be created the need for 
it and the efficiency of its methods had to be demonstrated 
in numerous local incidents such as this. 


Immediately upon hearing of the occurrence the adj utant 
of the post, Capt. J. W. Smith, took measures to apprehend 
the raiders. His report was made March 28, and in part 
states: : 


“I would furthermore state in this communication that it is an 
unquestionable fact that there is a band of young men in the sur- 
rounding Country who are not only engaged in robbing on the high- 
way, but also in breaking up farming operations that are being car- 
ried on by discharged officers and soldiers.” 

“The individuals thus engaged I believe to be no others than the 
sons of wealthy Citizens in the vicinity who are opposed to the well- 
being in the Union Cause. There is much evidence that might be had 
in this matter from reliable Union Citizens, did they not feel a deli- 
cacy in having their names brought before the public. 

“It is a notorious fact that such men as Rozell, Degraphenried, 
Stephens, Nolen, Davis, and others are engaged in the Outlandish 
Works. There is conclusive evidence that the above named persons 
were engaged in the theft committed on the farm occupied by George 
F. Elliott, for immediately on hearing of the occurrence I mounted 
and sent a Squad of twenty men after them at their homes, but they 
were absent and no tidings have been had of them since the theft 
above referred to.” 


The farm hands, Halstead and Longfellow, were certain 
they recognized the raiders and made a full statement: 

“We further state that one, Dr. Freeman,” whose Wife is cooking 
for the White Hands, six in number, is the prime mover in the taking 
of the said Elliott’s horses and other property, for he said the Neigh- - 
bors, let alone the bushwakers, would not let Elliott farm there as he 
has been an officer in the Union Army. We have seen the said Free- 
man leave home and come home before daylight the next morning. 
We further state that Dr. Freeman’s nephew, Tom. Stevens, was one 
of the party and that the said Freeman was at home at supper—the 
horses were taken at 12 o’clock at Night—And Dr. Freeman was 
not at home, and One of Elliott’s horses was tied in the stable. We 
further State that we have heard the said Freeman use the most 
bitter and abusive language Against the United States Government, 
and that he never took the oath of allegiance and he never would, 
and if he did he would not regard it. He said to us that all the 
officers of the United States Government were a set of thieves. We 
further state that no man in the neighborhood knows the names and 
surnames of the six men that came with Elliott from Ohio but Dr. 
Freeman and his wife. We further state that all the men who took 
the horses, Knew all the names of the men and the horses each 


2°This would indicate that Elliott was not the only Union officer farming near 
Franklin, and illustrates the fact that things and situations usually developed earlier 
in Tennessee than elsewhere. 

XElliott’s comment on Freeman: ‘“‘The most deceitful man was the damned cuss 
that lived in the House with me. He, his brother-in-law, and his wife’s nephew 
were the prime movers in the affair.” 
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worked—And Further that a Mr. Degraphenried whose farm joins 

the one Elliott farms has two sons in thé Cavalry as Guerrillas, and 

one in the rebel army, and that he has all the teams he wants, and 

farming as usual.” We further state that F. De Graphenried was 

one of the party—and also that the Widow Hughes said that Mr. 

mee son of one Thos. Davies was one of the men engaged in the 
eft. 


From time to time during the war foraging detachments 
of southern cavalry had plundered unionists, and, to assure 
for relief in such cases whenever it was in the power of 
Federal authorities, General Grant issued an order”? pro- 
viding that the Confederate sympathizers in the particular 
district be assessed the amount of the unionists’ losses. This 
provision was elastic enough for Mr. Elliott to appeal to it in 
this instance. 

Col. Elliott made out a bill for $5,010, of which $1,800 
was for the horses, and took it to Major-General Lowell A. 
Rousseau, commanding the District of Mississippi, with 
headquarters at Nashville. The General promised to tax the 
“rebels” when Elliott.obtained all the necessary papers. 
Halstead and Longfellow did not agree with Elliott as to the 
size of the bill for the horses: 


“We further state that we have looked over Elliott’s bill of horses 
and think it much too small as he has a great many hands, 6 of which 
cost $30 per Month—one $60 per Month, and board.” 


On April 6th, Mr. Elliott wrote to Gen. Vandeveer that 
he was making progress, but that he and General Rousseau 
could not agree as to the amount of the assessment and he 
began to doubt the wisdom of continuing farming: 


“TI have the Order from Gen Rousseau to that effect [12 horses at 
$150 per head, ed.], but the whole amount of losses the Gen and I 


2The deponents were evidently contrasting Mr. De. Graphenried’s condition with 
that of the other farmers in the region. 


2GENERAL ORDERS No. 4. 
Hdars. Mil. Div. of the Mississippi, 
In the Field, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
November 5, 1863. 


The habit of raiding parties of rebel cavalry visiting towns, villages, and farms, 
where there are no Federal forces, and pillaging Union families, having become 
prevalent, department commanders will take immediate steps to abate the evil or 
make the loss by such raids fall upon the secessionists and secession sympathizers 
of the neighborhood where such acts are committed. 

For every act of violence to the peron of an unarmed Union citizen, a secessionist 
will be arrested and held as a hostage for the delivery of the offender. 

For every dollar’s worth of property taken from such citizens or destroyed by 
raiders, an assessment will be made upon secessionists of the neighborhood and col- 
lected by the nearest military forces under the supervision of the commander thereof, 
and the amount thus collected paid over to the sufferers. 

When such assessments can not be collected in money, property useful to the Gov- 
ernment may be taken at a fair valuation and the amount paid in money by a dis- 
busing officer of the Government, who will take such property upon his returns. 

Wealthy secession citizens will be assessed in money and provisions for the sup- 
port of Union refugees who have and may be driven from their homes and into our 
lines by the acts of those with whom such secession citizens are in sympathy. 

All collections and payments under this order will be made through disbursing 
officers of the Government, whose accounts must show all money and property re- 
ceived under it and how disposed of. 

By order of Maj. Gen. U. S. Grant: 
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do not agree on, & he has agreed to let Dr. Cliffe make the assessment 
& just the ammount the Dr. says will be assessed on the Fathers & 
friends of the ones engaged in the theft. That is jest as far along 
as I have been able to get with it, but I feel so good tonight that the 
order has been issued that I thought I would write to you. I tele- 
graped Dr. Cliffe to come up in the morning & then I will take the 
order to Franklin myself. I could taken it myself today but I want 
to get ahead of the damned Cusses about $1000 & Dr. Cliffe is the man 
to do it for me. That is the reason I am waiting here tonight. I 
wish I could see you & have a talk as I have almost come to the con- 
clusion to sell out the whole concern. I can do it now & make money 
but after these people are assessed to pay my losses they will all the 
time be doing me some injury. Already they have sent me word into 
Town that they would kill me if I went to the Farm again but I sent 
them word that I would be on the Farm the next day & stay all day 
& did, but Saw no one. Four of the Boys that came down with me 
have gone home Scared out, but two of them are here yet. I had to 
keep them to testify in the case & they are making expenses. I was 
feeding about 15 Niggers, I feel sorry for them. They have no place 
to go to if we quit & it is getting late now & I fear that we could not 
do as well as we could have done if we had had no delays. There is 
115 Acres might be put in Cotton but I don’t think that ammount will 
pay for the risk we will have to run after I get the $600 rent paid 
back & all the notes. I will try & make Some arrangement to Sow it 
in Millet which will pay very well & then 40 Acres of Oats will bring 
some Money.—The two Men that are still with me stay at the Farm 
all the time & I can make any use of them that will be to our advan- 
tage & will do so unless something turns up. 


Gen you may rest assured that I will do all that I & my friends 
can do to make the partnership come out ahead of the Hounds. I 
have tried to give you all the peticulars but Alden and L’Hommidieu 
are talking so much that half the time I forget what I am writing 
about but I will write you again next Sunday & tell you the hallow. 
Write me soon & give me your views & advise in the matter for if I 
ever needed counsil it is now.” 

The Dr. Daniel B. Cliffe, to whom reference is made, had 
been a surgeon in Gen. Crittenden’s division of the Confed- 
erate Army in Tennessee. In the Battle of Fishing Creek 
or Logan’s Cross Roads, Kentucky, in 1862, he remained 
with the wounded and was captured. General Thomas per- 
mitted him to accompany the remains of Gen. Zollikoffer 
to their destination, and shortly after he was exchanged.”* 
His wife was a Unionist, and was arrested for giving in- 
formation to the Federal army and then became the subject 
of some correspondence between Generals Rosecrans and 
Bragg.?4 Dr. Cliffe had apparently now become a Unionist 
with a vindictive feeling against his former associates. 

On April 15th matters stood thus: 


“Dear Gen 
As you are anxious to know how I am getting along I will give 
you the details. When I wrote you last I had just been to see Gen 


23War of the Rebellion, Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. 7, 565; Ser. II, Vol. 3, 281, 
248, 786; Final Vol., 1117. 
*4Ibid., Ser. I, Vol. 20, pt. 2, 209. 
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Rousseau for the 5th time & he agreed to assess a tax for the full 
amt I asked for which was $5050. I left him with the promise that 
he would send the order down the next day. I went to Franklin & 
waited 4 days but it did not come. I road up again & then he de- 
clined to give me more than $1860 er/er. That with a return of all 
the notes & the Money that I have paid which leaves a small loss to 
us but it wont be much after the assessment of the $1860 which order 
is here in the hands of the Commandant of this post who will make 
it tomorrow. I am making all the money out of it I can for the Rebs 
will not let any Yankee farm here, that is clearly demonstrated, in 
this all the good men of the county are disappointed, but there is. a 
Set of Men here that have lost all they had by the War & they will 
never be Satisfied until they loose their Heads. It is Such Men that 
Prowl around at Night to do us all the injury they can. They have 
been back twice to the Farm to see if I had any more Horses to take. 
I am Satisfied that I have done the best thing that could be done under 
the circumstances. Early losses are always the smallest & if this 
$1860 is collected, which it will be I think, we will be pretty safe. 
If I could I would give you all the items but have a good deel to 
Sell and Collect & I am going Home Thursday. Will be back in a 
few days to finish. I have a permit to bring 500 bbl of Beer here 
which will pay well & be no trouble & require no money. I will make 
a Shure thing on it or I wont bring it. Will write you soon again, 
& will be able to give you all peticulars. 


I am Gen 
Your Obt Svt 
G. F. Elliott. 


P. S. In my claim was the rent so you see it is cut down about 
$1200 er.” 


When another month passed and the assessment had not 
yet been made, General Vandeveer took a hand in the mat- 
ter. He went to Nashville to complain to General Rousseau 
of Major Nulton’s negligence in not collecting the tax, but 
not finding the General there, sent him a letter on May 16. 
Nine days later he carried the matter to the highest au- 
thority in the district, General Thomas, who declared the 
assessment had been properly made, that he approved it, 
and that it should be executed without delay. Upon hear- 
ing this Gen. Vandeveer wrote to Major Nulton, who re- 
plied that he had made the assessment on May Ist, that 
“Subsequently, however, parties concerned petitioned Gen- 
eral Rousseau praying for the revocation of the order, 
claiming that they were loyal citizens.” General Rousseau 
ordered an investigation and suspended the collection of the 
assessment. Major Nulton became ill and had been unable 
to attend to the investigation by the date he wrote, May 28. 
General Vandeveer thought this needless delay and told 
Major Nulton so. 

“If they [the petitioners] are loyal, then all Tennessee is in the 


same condition, and we have been guilty of a great mistake in keep- 
ing up military posts to watch and control them.” 
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However, the first of July came without the assessment 
having been collected, and General Vandeveer appealed in 
writing to General Thomas through the Judge-Advocate 
General of the Department of the Cumberland, Major G. P: 
Thurston. The document was folded according to military 
propriety, endorsed with the proper heading, and dispatched 
to Major Thurston. At the end of two weeks the back of 
the paper was covered with endorsements revealing its of- 
ficial progress. Major Thurston submitted it to General 
Thomas, who referred it back to the Judge-Advocate Gen- 
eral to submit it to the commanding officer of the District 
of Middle Tennessee. That officer, General R. W. Johnson, 
kept it eight days and then sent it back to Major Thurston 
with this endorsement: 

“Respectfully returned to Major G. P. Thurston with the informa- 
tion that the assessment was made at a time when the civil law was 
not in force, but now the matter can be properly referred. If I should 
undertake to assess for all who call for assessments, I would not be 
able to attend to any other duty and unless ordered I do not intend 
to assume the functions of the officers of the Civil Government. 

“The greater the necessity for civil law the sooner it will be re- 
stored.” 

Two more weeks elapsed before Major Thurston was 
able again to submit the case, now bearing Johnson’s en- 
dorsement, to General Thomas. His note of July 30th, as 
follows, closes the story: 

“Head-quarters Mil. Div. Tenn. 


Nashville, July 30th, 1865. 
My Dear General, 


I was detained some days in submitting your assessment case to 
General Thomas, & I am only at this late day able to give you a final 
decision. . You see Johnson’s Endorsement & as I intimated to you, 
I found the General was unwilling to order or take any further ac- 
tion upon the subject. The General tells me that this is now his de- 
cision in all assessment cases that may hereafter come up to these 
HdQrs. 

If you feel like prosecuting these parties who stole your horses, 
and will send me a statement of the evidence against them—Et—cet— 
I will see what can be done for you. If it should appear from any 
cause now unforeseen that I am unable to give proper personal atten- 
tion to the case, I will place the business in the hands of some at- 
torney, who will give it proper attention.” 


Col. Elliott had failed to recover his losses for several 
reasons. In the first place, as pointed out above, southern 
society was based on agriculture and the northern farmer 
was an intrudent violating the most precious sentiments of 
the community; and in this particular community almost 
immediately after two terrible battles had destroyed their 
property and their hopes. He came there with adequate 
funds and supplies to make as much money to carry back 
north as he possibly could at the expense of the farm and his 
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poverty-stricken neighbors. Mr. Elliott was therefore iso- 
lated and his only possible friends were the Unionists, and 
they were the only persons upon whom he could call for wit- 
nesses. However, these men could only ruin his cause by 
their zeal to revenge themselves on their “rebel’’ neighbors 
through the Elliott case by making an excessive assessment. 
The fact that the persons selected to pay the tax could suc- 
cessfully stop the proceedings for a time by claiming loyalty 
indicates that there might have been much to say on their 
behalf, and that they might not have been responsible for 
the raid, which could have been the work of guerrillas. 
Further, this incident demonstrates the reasonable attitude 
of most of the army officers in their relations with the con- 
quered peoples. General treatment was the best way to con- 
firm the loyalty of a district; and the officers had sufficient 
military business on their hands without interfering with 
civil affairs more than was absolutely necessary. However, 
the army officials would have carried out the assessment 
promptly if it had not been for Elliott’s avariciousness and 
his determination to get as much as possible out of the 
“rebels.” His demand for $5,050, when he confessed to 
General Vandeveer that the proposed assessment of $1,860 
would leave only a very small loss, delayed the proceedings 
until the General] concerned had enough time to think about 
the matter to become reluctant about it. Then, by the time 
the case was again under way, the civil reconstruction of the 
district had been completed and the army would have noth- 
ing more to do with the affair. The way was then open for 
normal legal procedure, and General Vandeveer, who was a 
successful lawyer, would have known how to handle the case 
to insure its success in the unionist courts if there was jus- 
tice in the plead. The General Assembly of the state on 
May 17 had passed two laws :2> One concerning raiding par- 
ties such as the one at the Elliott farm, declaring members 
of such groups “guerrillas and highway robbers and bri- 
gands,” and subject to death by hanging; and the other pro- 
viding the penalty of hanging for the stealing of a horse, 
mule, or ass. Such acts illustrate the feelings of the union- 
ist officials and indicate their interest in such persons as 
Mr. Elliott. However, there is no evidence among General 
Vandeveer’s papers showing that the matter was taken to 
court, and it must have been dropped because the partners 
were discouraged by the long delay or because they believed 
the case too weak. 


Cornell University. 


Report of the Joint Committee on Reconstruction, 24-25. 
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TIDENCE LANE — TENNESSEE’S FIRST 
PASTOR* 


By SAMUEL C. WILLIAMS. 


On the occasion of the laying of the corner-stone of this 
memorial structure it is fitting that there should be recalled 
the life and labors of one who has the distinction of being 
“the first pastor of the first permanent church organiza- 
tion” of any denomination in the Tennessee Country, estab- 
lished at Buffalo Ridge, Washington County, in 1779. 

Tidence Lane, son of Richard and Sarah Lane, was born 
in the Province of Maryland, near the city of Baltimore, 
August 31, 1724. He was the grandson of Dutton Lane and 
Pretitia Tidings, and great-grandson of Major Samuel Lane, 
in the service of the King of England in the Province of 
Maryland, in 1680. 

The register of St. Paul’s Parish, in Maryland, shows 
that Tidence Lane was christened “Tidings,” doubtless in 
honor of his paternal grandmother, who was Pretitia Tid- 
ings; but in the free and careless orthography of the times 
the name was corrupted to “Tidence.” 

In colonial times the parents of Tidence Lane followed 
the drift of population from Maryland southward, first into 
Virginia and then into North Carolina, where they settled 
on the Yadkin River, not far from the Carolina home of 
Daniel Boone. Here young Lane grew to manhood. He 
married Hester! Bibbin, May 9, 1748, probably while living 
in Virginia. 

Into this region of North Carolina there came from New 
England, by way of Virginia, a group of New Light Bap- 
tists, sometimes called “Separates,” led by a man of great 
ability and powers of organization, Rev. Shubeal Stearns. 
They took up residence on Sandy Creek, a tributary of Deep 
River, in Guilford and the northeast part of the present 
Randolph counties, in North Carolina. The Stearns group 
of sixteen Baptists soon after their arrival built a little 
meeting house, Sandy Creek Church, and organized a con- 
gregation with Shubeal Stearns as pastor. 

The doctrine of the New Lights emphasized the new 


*An address delivered at the laying of the corner stone of Buffalo Ridge Memorial 
Church (Baptist) in August, 1928. 

1S0 signed to deeds registered in Washington County. Burnett gives the name 
“Esther.” Tennessee Baptist Pioneer Preachers, 
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birth. Their preachers, even in New England, had a very 
warm and pathetic address, accompanied by strong gestures 
and a singular tone of voice, all combining to move their 
hearers to conviction and conversion. 

Tidence Lane came under the influence of the preaching 
of Stearns. Morgan Edwards, the earliest historian of the 
North Carolina Baptists, describes Stearns as a “marvelous 
preacher for moving the emotions, and melting his audience 
to tears.” Edwards, who visited Sandy Creek Church in 
1772, shortly after the death of Stearns, had accounts of 
his person and manners—“the piercing glance of his eye and 
the melting tone of his voice, while his appearance was that 
of a patriarch.” 7 

Young Lane had the most “hateful feelings towards the 
Baptists,” as he afterwards confessed, and curiosity led him 
to make a horseback trip of about forty miles to hear the 
renowned Stearns, with the following result in Tidence 
Lane’s own words: 


“When the fame of Mr. Stearns’ preaching reached the 
Yadkin, where I lived, I felt a curiosity to go and hear him. 
Upon my arrival I saw a venerable man sitting under a 
peach-tree with a book in his hand and the people gathering 
about him. He fixed his eyes upon me immediately, which 
made me feel in such a manner as I had never felt before. 
I turned to quit the place, but could not proceed far. 
walked about, sometimes catching his eyes as I walked. My 
uneasiness increased and became intolerable. I went up to 
him, thinking that a salutation and shaking of hands would 
relieve me; but it happened otherwise. I began to think he 
had an evil eye and ought to be shunned, but shunning him 
I could no more effect than a bird can shun the rattlesnake 
when it fixes its eyes upon it. When he began to preach my 
perturbations increased, so that nature could no longer sup- 
port them and I sank to the ground.” 


The conversion of Lane must have been towards the close 
of the life of Stearns, who died November 20, 1771. The 
date of his ordination as a minister is not ascertainable, 
but it was prior to 1772. We have a glimpse of Lane’s early 
ministry in October, 1772. Manifestly there was some feel- 
ing between the two branches—the New Lights and the 
Regulars—of the Baptists in North Carolina at that time. 
George Soelle, a Moravian preacher and evangelist, records 
an incident that so indicates. Soelle and Lane met in the 
neighborhood of Rev. Samuel Harris, a Baptist minister, 
where a three-day “big meeting” was beginning, and at 


2Morgan Edwards in his historical account. 
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Harris’ invitation Soelle preached the opening sermon. 
Lane was not invited or allowed to speak to the people, and 
he complained to the Moravian of his treatment by Harris. 
Some of the people had advised Lane to call a meeting of 
his own in the woods, but Soelle suggested that it would be 
better to discuss the differences quietly with Harris. Lane 
and Harris conferred nearly all night, but without coming 
to an agreement.® 

In 1771 the second outbreak of the Regulators of North 
Carolina resulted in the battle of the Alamance near the 
Sandy Creek Church. The people of the western counties 
had for years been grievously oppressed by the officers of 
courts, who collected extortionate fees. The hardy peas- 
antry of the back country met Governor Tryon and his force 
of militia and gave-battle on the Alamance, but suffered de- 
feat for lack of competent leadership. The Regulators had 
no officer higher than captain and each company took com- 
mand of itself, though they numbered about 2,000—about 
1,000 with arms. In an action of two hours the Governor’s 
militia suffered a loss of 9 killed and 61 wounded; the Regu- 
lators 9 killed and a great many wounded. 

About a dozen of the leaders of the insurrection were 
condemned to death. One of these was James Pugh. The 
family of Pugh had a number of its men in the movement. 
Parsons Shubeal Stearns and Tidence Lane interested them- 
selves in the procurement of pardons for John Pugh and 
Thomas Welborn—names that were familiar in the early 
days of Tennessee’s history.‘ 

The failure of the attempt to secure reform in local gov- 
ernment and justice from the authorities left the people in 
discontent. They had to submit or to seek a new birth of 
freedom by moving far into the wilderness. Many chose the 
latter alternative. The tide of migration was at this time 
breaking over the mountains into the fertile valleys of what 
is now Upper East Tennessee. Hundreds of those who were 
restive under oppression preferred to risk the dangers of 
the redmen of the western wilds to submission to further 
oppression. 

Morgan Edwards made a tour through North Carolina 
in 1772, gathering materials for his history of the Baptists 
of that Province. So short a time had elapsed since the 
defeat of the Regulators that he was able to describe the 
conditions accurately. He wrote of the Sandy Creek Church 
located near the battle field: 


8Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, II, 802. 
‘N.C. Col. Rec., IX, 25, 26, 30, 31. 
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“Very remarkable things may be said of this church. It began 
with sixteen souls (in 1755) and in a short time increased to 606, 
spreading its branches to Deep River and Abbot’s Creek, which 
branches are gone to other Provinces and most of the members of 
their church have followed them; insomuch that in 17 years it is re- 
duced from 606 to 14 souls. The cause of this dispersion was the 
abuse of power which too much prevailed in the Province and caused 
the inhabitants at last to rise in arms and fight for their privileges; 
but being routed May 16th, 1771, they despaired of seeing better 
times, and, therefore, quitted the Province. It is said 1500 families 
departed since the battle of Alamance and to my knowledge a great 
many more are only waiting to dispose of their plantations in order 
to follow them. This is to me an argument that their grievances . 
were real and their oppression great.” 


It is not to be thought that there was a mass hegira from 
the region. Usually relatives and friends would follow an 
earlier way-breaker and settle in his neighborhood; or a 
small group would emigrate together. A good portion of 
those who left North Carolina came to the Tennessee Coun- 
try; and many from Sandy Creek Church settled on Boone’s 
Creek; and it has been said, in approximate truth, that the 
Sandy Creek Church congregation was transplanted to Buf- 
falo Ridge in Washington County. David Benedict visited 
both the old church in North Carolina and the new church 
in the West in 1810, gathering materials for his reliable 
History of the Baptists, and he says that among other emi- 
grants there was a small body which went out in something 
like a church capacity. They removed from an old church 
at Sandy Creek in North Carolina, which was planted by 
Shubeal Stearns, and as a branch of the mother church they 
emigrated to the wilderness and settled on Boone’s Creek. 
The church is now called Buffalo Ridge. 


The historian Ramsey® gives 1779 as the date of the or- 
ganization of the Buffalo Ridge Baptist Church; but the 
probabilities are that it was in 1778, since the Lane family 
was in the Boone Creek neighborhood in that year, and there 
was a considerable number of Baptists already there suf- 
ficient to form a congregation in that year. In 1778, the 
Lanes were neighbors® of William Bean, the earliest settler 
in the region, and Isaac and Aquilla—two sons of Tidence 
Lane—were in Bean’s Company of Militia, engaged in chas- 
ing Tories out of the country.’ 


My contention that the coming to the Western Country 
of Tidence Lane probably antedated 1778 is supported by 
Johnston in his History of the Middle New River Settle- 

5Rameey’s Annals, 182. 


®Records of Washington County, Tennessee. 
TRamsey, 179. 
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ments, where it is stated that in 1776 “came Elder Tidence 
Lane, a Baptist minister who is believed to have founded the 
Baptist Church in St. Clair’s Bottom in 1777 or 1778.’’8 

It is an interesting fact—unnoted by any historian of 
Tennessee—that Richard Lane, father, and Tidenee Lane, 
presumably uncle, of Rev. Tidence Lane, in the year 1746 
lived as adjoining neighbors in Pittsylvania County, Vir- 
ginia. William Bean had lived previously in Augusta Coun- 
ty, Virginia, but was, in 1746, along with the Lanes living 
on Dan River, north side, near the present station of Wenon- 
da. Bean evidently was a large landowner, since he sold 
to three or more persons: Col. John Payne, Gideon Marr, 
Nicholas Perkins (also a name familiar in Tennessee his- 
tory) and others. Bean was to remove further west and 
become the first permanent settler of Tennessee. Was the 
mother of Tidence Lane a daughter of William Bean? And 
that the explanation of the coincidence of the Beans and the 
Lanes being twice neighbors? 


‘The Lanes, father and sons, John, Isaac, Tidence and 
Samuel, owned lands on Boone’s Creek and Cedar Creek, and 
their deeds show the adjoining landowners to have been Wil- 
liam Bean, Sr., Cato West, William Ellis, George Vincent, 
Abraham Bradley and others. Tidence, the father, sold his 
estate on Boone’s Creek to Solomon Stansberry, of Baltimore 
County, Maryland, on August 2, 1784; and this, presumably, 
is about the date of his removal to Bent Creek in Jefferson 
County, Tennessee (now Hamblen County, near the present 
village of Whitesburg), where, in June, 1785, Revs. Tidence 
Lane and William Murphy (of Cherokee Creek and the pas- 
tor of the family of Governor John Sevier) organized the 
Bent Creek Church. To Benedict we are indebted for the 
preservation of these facts: In 1781 five of six churches in 
this region having been established by the immigrants fast 
coming into the country, it was decided to bring representa- 
tives of the several churches into conference somewhat in 
the nature of a temporary association. This body chose to 
place itself under and make annual reports to the Sandy 
Creek Association in North Carolina, under whose patron- 
age and direction the western churches were placed. This 
proved to be too inconvenient; the distances were too great 
to the places of meeting of the Sandy Creek Association, and 
Lane and Murphy led in the organization of a new and in- 
dependent Association in October, 1786—the first Baptist 
Association in the Tennessee Country—at Cherokee church 


8Can it be that Lane stopped for a while in lower Southwest Virginia before pro- 
ceeding on into the Tennessee Country, as did some other settlers 
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in this county. Of this, the Holston Association, Lane was 
moderator and Murphy was clerk.® 

Tidence Lane is described by Benedict as a preacher “of 
reputation and success. Dr. Burnett!® says that he had 
ability as an organizer; that he was much sought in counsel 
by the churches, and that he was not so hard in doctrine as 
some of his brethren, his doctrinal belief being a modified 
Calvanism, Evidently he patterned after Stubeal Stearns, 
his spiritual father, in preaching and in administration. 

Having made his will July 2, 1805, Rev. Tidence Lane 
died January 30, 1806, in the present county of Hamblen, 
then Jefferson, deserving of Heaven a rich reward for a life 
of service in behalf of his fellow pioneers. 

The sons were a credit to the father. It is said that 
every one of them who was old enough—at least four, Isaac, 
John, Aquilla and Tidence, Jr.—was at the battle of King’s 
Mountain, all but one under Colonel John Sevier. Isaac, of 
the sons, manifested the most ability. He was. a lieutenant 
in Russell’s company at King’s Mountain, and in the cam- 
paign against the Cherokees in the same year. 

In 1789, Isaac Lane sold his home on Boone’s Creek, 
having removed to Hawkins County, where on the organiza- 
tion of the Southwest Territory, Governor William Blount 
appointed him a justice of the peace. He later removed to 
Claiborne County, on the organization of which he was com- 
missioned (1801) a justice of the peace, by his old com- 
mander, John Sevier. 

Aquilla Lane removed to Jefferson County, where he 
served under the territorial government as ensign in the 
militia. Rev. Thomas J. Lane, a useful Baptist minister in 
East Tennessee, was his son. : 

Tidence Lane, Jr.,11 removed to Jefferson County, where 
he was commissioned a captain of militia by Governor Sevier 
after the formation of the State of Tennessee, in 1796. He 
disposed of his last real estate on Cedar Creek in Washing- 
ton County to Daniel Brown in 1818. 

John and Dutton Lane!” seem to have been farmers. 

Samuel, the youngest, was devised all the land on which 
his father lived at the time of his death. He sold his farm 
of 150 acres on Boone’s Creek in 1818, evidently with a view 
to removing to the devised tract in Jefferson County. 

®°Williams, Lost State of Franklin, 264-5. 
0p cit. 


UTidence Lane is listed in 1840 as a Revolutionary pensioner in the northern 
division of Jefferson County, aged 78 years. 

12Indicating that Tidence Lane was related, perhaps brother, to Rev. Dutton Lane, 
Snother Baptist Minister, mentioned by Benedict, p. 688, and in N. C. Col. Rec., V, 
1184 
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It must not be understood from what has been said that 
Tidence Lane was the first Baptist preacher in the Tennes- 
see Country. Ramsey, in his Annals of Tennessee, states 
that there was “a Mr. Mulkey, a Baptist preacher, with © 
three others” as “pioneers in Carter’s Valley,” Hawkins 
County, “late in the fall of 1775,” and on this statement Dr. 
Burnett, in his Tennessee’s Pioneer Baptist Preachers, 
identifies Mr. Mulkey as Jonathan Mulkey and claims that 
he was the first Baptist preacher located in what is now the 
State of Tennessee. Mulkey’s grave is in the burial ground 
of old Buffalo Ridge Church, and the inscription on the 
monument above his grave shows that he was a minister as 
early as about 1775: 

‘In memory of Jonathan Mulkey, Sen., born October 16, 
1752; departed this life September 5, 1826, after having 
been a preacher of the gospel of the Baptist order more than 
fifty years.” 

That Jonathan Mulkey was in Carter’s Valley in 1775 is 
well attested. General Thomas Love,?* late in life, resided 
in Henry County, Tennessee, and gave to Lyman C. Draper 
an account of his early life in the East Tennessee Country. 
The father of Genera] Love, Samuel Love, removed with his 
family from the Valley of Virginia into Carter’s Valley 
towards the end of 1775, settling about twelve to fifteen 
miles below the junction of the North and South Forks of 
the Holston (Kingsport). The Cherokee Indian invasion of 
that neighborhood in June, 1776, caused consternation in the 
sparse settlement. “In a very few hours all were on the 
way to a place of safety, numbers fording the North Fork 
of Holston!* about half a mile above its mouth, dashing 
through pell-mell in the greatest alarm—a father on foot, 
with his wife holding on to the skirts of his coat and chil- 
dren clinging to or in their arms. ... Some went to 
Eaton’s and camped in and around the house and tore down 
the fences and took the rails and piled them around the 
house as a kind of rude enclosure—hence Eaton’s Fort.”!5 


In this rush was the young preacher, Mulkey. He anda 
young man companion were overtaken by the pursuing In- 
dians, the companion knocked down, scalped and left for 
dead. Mulkey himself was slightly wounded, but was able 
to reach Eaton’s Station. On his arrival there he found that 
his companion was already at the station, having come in by 
a shorter route and, doubtless, by greater strides.1* 

18See Lost State of Franklin, 198, 327. 
14As to this ford see Williams, Early Travels in the Tennessee Country, 170n. 


WDraper Papers, Madison Wis., Love to Draper. 
1eBurnett, op cit., 
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General Love continued his account: ‘In the fall of ’76 
Samuel Love and his three sons, together with Jonathan 
Mulkee (sic), John Long, Moses Winters and Thomas 
Owensbee, ventured back to Carter’s Valley to repossess 
their settlements”—to be driven out by another Indian raid 
in January, 1777." 


The honor of being the first Baptist preacher in the Ten- 
nessee Country is also that of being the first preacher of any 
denomination settled among and ministering to pioneer set- 
tlers.18 The point is, therefore, one of great historic inter- 
est. 

If another’s claim to the honor may vie with that of 
Mulkey, that other is Matthew Talbot. 


The historian, Benedict, mentioned Matthew Talbot as 
one of the early Baptist ministers, but he did not undertake 
to give the dates of the advent into the country of Talbot 
and Mulkey, so that we are left to ascertain the respective 
dates of arrival from other sources. Matthew Talbot settled 
on the Watauga at the mouth of Gap Creek?® prior to or 
about 1776, having removed from Bedford County, Va. He 
had been a captain of militia in Virginia’s colonial forces. 
Talbot was a man of ability and wealth, owning nearly 
1,500 acres of choice lands on the Watauga and its tribu- 
taries, and, it is probable, exercised the office of minister of 
the gospel infrequently, especially since but few of his de- 
nominational faith lived near him. Matthew Talbot, Jr., his 
son, was deputy surveyor of Washington County before his 
removal to Georgia, where he arose to the governorship of 
the State. 

It may be deemed an historical fact that Matthew Talbot 
was one of the first, if not the first, minister of the Baptist 
faith in the Tennessee Country—one that has gone unnoted 
by later historians of the church. 


17]t was doubtless in this second raid that David Crockett, the grandfather of the 
celebrated Davy Crockett, was killed by the Indians on the site of the present Rogers- 
ville. See the writer’s address on the occasion of the unveiling of a marker at the 
grave of the elder Crockett, in The Crockett Family, 493-500. General Love also states 
that on this Indian incursion Wm.. Purvins and family, living in Poor Valley, about 
two or three miles from the present Kingsport, were murdered. 


18Very much earlier, Jesuit priests in passing down the Mississippi had officiated 
in the bounds of Tennessee; and Rev. Mr. Martin, of the Church of England, had 
been a missionary among the Cherokees prior to 1761—about 1756. Williams, Karly 
Travels, passim. It has been frequently stated, following Ramsey, that Rev. Charles 
Cummings of the Southwest Virginia region, or that he and Rev. Joseph Rhea, both 
Presbyterian preachers, and chaplains on_the Christian campaign of_1776 against the 
Cherokees, were the first to preach the Gospel on Tennessee soil. If chaplains with 
military forces are to be reckoned with in this connection, then it seems quite certain 
that a chaplain or at least minister-soldier accompanied the expedition of Col. Adam 
Stephen to Long Island of Holston in 1761. That campaign was also against the 
Cherokees, and it is improbable that during the stay of the troops at the Island 
they went without religious services conducted by a minister of some order. 


1#Adjoining lands of Andrew Taylor, ancestor of the noted Taylor family, who like 
Talbot had come down from Virginia. 
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The life and labors of Rev. Tidence Lane are of import 
because of the time of his coming into the Western Country, 
then a wilderness. The inhabitants were in need of the 
sanctions and the ameliorating influence of religion. With- 
out the gospel the forces of materialism and immorality 
would have run rampant and possessed and ossified the souls 
of the men and women of the border. Preached as the gos- 
pel was in directness and power by such men as Lane, it 
gave stability and fineness to the moral fiber of the people, 
and the stamp of true civilization to the region. 

The Baptists of Upper East Tennessee and of the entire 
State owe it to themselves to see that in 1929 there is 
erected at Buffalo Ridge Church a worthy memorial of en- 
during stone or marble to Tidence Lane, the first pastor. 
That year may safely be deemed to mark the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the organization of the first Bap- 
tist Church, and the installation of the first pastor, and it 
would be akin to a reproach were the sesqui-centennial to 
pass without a fitting recognition of this spiritual leader of 
the forefathers, who aided in setting in motion the forces 
that have spread ever wider until today the Baptist denomi- 
nation is one of the most powerful influences for good in the 
Commonwealth. The Baptist people of Tennessee, along 
with the Methodists, ever since the days of Lane, have been 
the leading evangelizing influence in the upbuilding of spirit- 
ual life in the rural sections of Tennessee. The history of 
the Baptists of Tennessee is one of which to be proud.’ The 
Baptists of today should not be content until the place of its 
beginnings is marked by an imperishable memorial to 
Tidence Lane, the first pastor of Tennessee. 


Johnson City, Tenn. 
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LINCOLN’S METHOD OF ENDING 
THE CIVIL WAR* 


The object of this study is to interpret Lincoln’s ideas as 
to the proper way of bringing about the end of the Civil 
War so that the result should be real Union and real Peace. 
The emphasis is not on what happened—the events are his- 
torical commonplace—but on Lincoln’s methods of thought 
and work in a great crisis. 

I begin with three quotations. The first, from Horace 
Greeley, was written in November, 1860, three days after 
the election of Lincoln. ‘Whenever,’ he wrote, ‘“‘a consider- 
able section of our Union shall deliberately resolve to go out, 
we shall resist all coercive measures designed to keep it in. 
We prefer never to live in a republic, whereof one section is 
pinned to the residue by bayonets.” The second quotation, 
maintaining the same thesis from an opposite point of view, 
comes from a letter written a few weeks later by Alexander 
H. Stephens to Lincoln. “Conciliation and harmony, in my 
judgment, can never be established by force... . Force 
may perpetuate a Union. That depends upon the contin- 
gencies of war. But sucha Union would not be the Union of 
the Constitution. It would be nothing short of a Consoli- 
dated Despotism.”?! 


The source of the third quotation is strikingly different. 
The place is Berlin; the occasion a meeting of the Budget 
Commission of the Prussian Parliament with the newly ap- 
pointed minister-president, Count Otto von Bismarck. The 
date, September 30, 1862, memorable in German history, is 
also close to a milestone in our annals, for only eight days 
before Lincoln had issued the Proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion. The problem of Central Europe for those days was 
whether or not some form of political unity could be achieved 
among the states, large and small, that we have become ac- 
customed to think of under the term Germany. The spirit 
of Liberalism wa's strong; belief in constitutional govern- 
ment as the way of progress was widespread; and the Lower 
House of the Prussian Parliament had taken a firm stand 
against the design of the King to increase the army. A crisis 


*An article read before the Massachusetts Historical Society at its March meeting, 
1926. Reprinted by permission from the ‘Proceedings,’ Vol. LIX, pages 238-250. 


1The War Between the States, II, 270. 
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of the first rank had been precipitated; the moment was a 
fateful one for the history of Europe—for the history of the 
world. ‘Not by speeches,” said the new minister-president, 
“not by speeches and majority votes are the questions of the 
time decided—that was the great blunder of 1848 and 1849 
—but by blood and iron.” 


These quotations present opposite views on an historical 
question of vital significance. According to the first two, 
national unity is not an end to be sought and achieved by 
force; according to the third, war is to be accepted as a 
necessary means to the desired end. 

Of course, there are innumerable points of difference be- 
tween Lincoln and Bismarck; but in one respect, the-essen- 
tial one here, they are strangely alike: they waged war re- 
lentlessly till the end they sought was accomplished. This 
they could do because they were upheld by a vision of na- 
tionality. To Bismarck, a united Germany was as sacred a 
cause to claim his devotion as a United States of America, 
in the true sense of the word, was to Lincoln. Alexander 
H. Stephens remarks, ‘The Union with him in sentiment 
rose to the sublimity of a religious mysticism.”? 

Assuming the use of force to be accepted as necessary, 
what is the human weakness that hinders us from achieving 
the full measure of what we set out to accomplish by it? It 
-is stopping short of success. Not many of us are endowed 
with the intellectual ability to think a problem through to its 
logical conclusion; still fewer possess the force of will, the 
moral courage to carry the plan out to the bitter end. And 
in war the end is bitter indeed. Every day that the struggle 
is continued means a further sacrifice of life; and the 
triumph of victory may bring for the losers an ignominy of 
defeat which is only too likely to prove the seeding ground 
of future wars. Like Stephens, they foresee a consolidated 
despotism. Thus, when the losing side sees the end ap- 
proaching, there is sure to be a party that desires to make 
overtures to the winners with a view to obtaining the best 
possible terms. A contest concluded by an armistice brings 
less humiliation than one terminated by a surrender. And 
as the peace party gains in strength, the knowledge of its . 
activity spreads to the other side. In the ranks of the vic- 
tors it tends to form divisions of opinion, separating men 
into those who, believing that enough has been accomplished, 
urge immediate peace and the healing of wounds, and those 
who insist upon complete surrender as the sine qua non of a 
lasting decision. This is the supremely critical moment in 


2Ibid., 448. 
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war for those in control on the winning side. If their wis- 
dom and courage are equal to the trial, all will be well. But 
our judgment and our will are uncertain elements, as likely 
to be upset by the emotion of triumph as by the emotion of 
despair. Self-deception is a danger from which a man can 
be saved only by the clearest and steadiest thinking. 


The election of November, 1864, established Abraham 
Lincoln in a position of power as a war ruler such as no 
ruler of the Nineteenth Century had known. In the next 
five months he made his last struggle to preserve the nation 
one and undivided. 

The war weariness of the preceding summer had threat- 
ened his re-election; “the war is a failure,” his opponents 
had declared. The longing for peace without victory now 
took a new form, but it was none the less a phase of public 
opinion to be reckoned with. In substance, it sought to stop 
the war of brothers by inducing them to unite against a 
common enemy. France, taking advantage of our internal 
troubles, had established herself in Mexico, where her ar- 
mies upheld the throne of the Austrian Archduke Maximil- 
ian. The proposal which the President had to meet was the 
arrangement of an armistice under the terms of which the 
blue and the gray, led perhaps by Jefferson Davis himself, 
would march side by side across Texas, invade Mexico, and 
drive the foreigner from the soil of the North American 
continent, incidentally taking possession of everything as far 
as the Isthmus of Panama. Immediately after Lincoln’s re- 
election the scheme was strongly advocated by the New 
York World, one of the leading Democratic newspapers of 
the North. This plan was taken up by old Mr. Blair of 
Washington, Nestor of politicians, one of Lincoln’s coun- 
sellors, who was permitted to make a trip to Richmond to 
lay the project before Davis, though Lincoln himself, in or- 
der not to be tied in later action, refused to be told what the 
plan was. The interview was in effect an attempt to lay 
diplomatic wires for future use! it made peace again an issue 
of the hour. Blair made a second trip to Richmond, as a 
result of which Davis appointed peace commissioners to 
treat with the Federal Government. 


The meeting of these representatives of the dying Con- 
federacy with the representatives of the North took place 
on the morning of February 3, 1865, on the steamer River 
Queen, off Fortress Monroe, and is known as-the Hampton 
Roads Conference. Lincoln and Seward, Secretary of State, 
were present on behalf of the North; the men from the 
South were Stephens, the Vice-President of the Confederacy, 
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Hunter, ex-Secretary of State, and then Senator, and Camp- 
bell, assistant Secretary of War. The last of these had been 
before the war a judge of the United States Supreme Court, 
where he was highly esteemed by his colleagues. Opposed 
to secession, he had used all his influence in those fatal 
weeks to prevent a break. Throughout the conflict he had 
hoped for an honorable peace that would make possible the 
return of the seceding states to the Union. In the expecta- 
tion that he might be able to play a part in bringing this to 
pass, he had taken a minor post in the government, so that, 
when the time came, he might be available, and his influence 
count for something. He had already in December, 1864, 
written a letter on the subject of peace to one of his former 
associates of the Supreme Court. He and his colleagues 
were in agreement as to the desperateness of the situation, 
but were hampered by the instructions of President Davis, 
who would consent to nothing less than the recognition of 
Independence. 


I dwell on this incident of the Hampton Roads Confer- 
ence because it enables us to get a glimpse of Lincoln in ac- 
tion, taking responsibility ; it reveals his purposes and meth- 
ods in relation to the great aim of his career as President, 
the preservation of the Union. Bear in mind that he had 
two main objectives: first, to win the war; second, to bring 
peace in such a way that real Union should ensue. As to the 
first of these, thanks to Grant and Sherman, the “bulldog 
grip” was tightening ; neither they nor he had the slightest 
intention that it should relax. Lincoln was Commander-in- 
Chief of the armies and there was no check upon his use of 
the military power. Nevertheless, the situation was not 
altogether free from anxiety. It had not been possible for 
Grant’s army to enclose Lee in Richmond and Petersburg; 
to the west and southwest the way wa's open for escape; two 
railroads were still in operation. If the Confederate com- 
mander, taking advantage of the improvement in the roads 
when spring came, should slip away and reach the moun- 
tains, he might be able to prolong the war indefinitely. But 
the cost of the war had reached the stupendous sum of 
$2,000,000 a day. It was therefore imperative to find some 
way of bringing the fighting to an end. 

Lincoln’s other objective involved many complications. 
With the conclusion of hostilities, the other co-ordinate func- 
tions of the Government, Congress and the Courts, would 
play the part designed for them by the Constitution; he 
would become a Constitutional president again. To the work 


8John A. Campbell, by H. G. Connor, 160. 
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of Reconstruction each of these departments of the Govern- 
ment must and would make their Constitutional contribu- 
tion. Over and above this limitation on his action, there 
was another even more serious—the fury of hatred which 
war, then as always, had brought in its train. Lincoln’s 
theory regarding the conflict and its causes was simple. Both 
sides were guilty of the conditions which led to strife; they 
were of the same race—“brothers in error” was one of his 
striking phrases—when the fight had been fought out they 
must live together again as brothers. But “hate propa- 
ganda” continues its work of destruction long after the last 
shot had been fired. How was Lincoln to convince the Com- 
missioners from Richmond that this form of warfare would 
cease along with the other? How was. he to make good any 
pledge that he might offer touching this point? From daily 
experience he knew well the temper of the implacable Stan- 
ton; he foresaw with entire clearness of vision the struggle 
ahead with the radical leaders in Congress. Their theory 
called for measures of retribution, including not only im- 
mediate uncompensated emancipation of slaves, but confisca- 
tion of other form of property as well. Against the sweep 
of this force of wrath Lincoln opposed a policy of taking 
chances. He intended to appeal from lower to higher motives 
in men, at the very moment when the sway of the lower 
ee was strong and the sway of the higher motives was 
weak. 

The first efforts of the Commissioners when they met 
Lincoln in the cabin of the River Queen were to obtain the 
President’s consent to an armistice. Now an armistice as- 
sumes that the powers making it are independent and per- 
manent. Ifthe North entered into such an engagement with 
the South, it would, in effect, abandon its contention that 
they were rebels and accord them recognition as an inde- 
pendent sovereign power. With all the ingenuity they could 
command, the Confederates dressed up their case. They 
brought forth the project of the invasion of Mexico, and 
urged that the question of Union be postponed till after that 
expedition, undertaken jointly, had done something to dispel 
the hatreds of the long fraternal conflict. Lincoln admitted 
that he had the power to make a military convention for this 
purpose; it rested entirely with him; but he was not to be 
moved. He would not entertain for a moment a scheme that 
would degrade a war for Union and Freedom into a joint 


4This phrase, which Lincoln used in a speech to soldiers after the battle of 
Antietam and which greatly scandalized one of his hearers (see Letters of Horace 
Howard Furness, 1, 114), was no form of words. Mrs. Lincoln’s brother-in-law was 
a general in the Confederate army. He was killed at Chattanooga. 
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filibustering foray. Moreover, he would have no dealings 
with rebels, he declared, while they had arms in their hands. 
Hunter appealed to history. Charles I. had entered into 
agreements with those in arms against the rightful public 
authority; why should not Lincoln do the same? “TI do not 
profess to be posted in History. On all such matters I turn 
you over to Seward. All I distinctly recollect about the case 
of Charles I. is that he lost his head!’’5 


No other appeal was left to make save one for mercy.. 
Terms of “unconditional surrender” were too cruel for con- 
querors to exact from their fellow-countrymen. What was 
to be gained by delivering this crushing blow? How would 
it make for re-union? This entreaty, Lincoln, famed for 
tenderness to those under sentence of death, lenient to trou- 
blesome and almost traitorous factionists in the North, met 
with no sign of yielding. First, they must lay down their 
arms. 

Concerning what might follow such a submission the dis- 
cussion took a wide range. With peace restored, Lincoln’s 
powers would be limited. His statements as to what Congress 
and the courts might do were guarded; but he gave indica- 
tions of what his own attitude and action as head of the 
Executive Department might be. Congress, only a day or 
two before, had passed a constitutional amendment provid- 
ing for universal emancipation, which was to be submitted 
to the states for ratification. As a part of this program, he 
would be glad to see the sum of $400,000,000 paid by way of 
compensation to the owners of slaves. As to his own procla- 
mation of Emancipation, he made it clear to the Southern- 
ers that it was an act forced upon him as a war measure. 
In his own view, it applied only to the 200,000 negroes al- 
ready freed; he agreed with the Southern Commissioners 
that grave evils would result if the remainder of the three or 
more million slaves received immediate emancipation. The 
whole problem was one of the utmost perplexity and diffi- 
culty. But there could be no going backward. Both sides 
must agree that slavery was dead. 

The conversation throughout had been courteous and 
even friendly. The men smoked, and a colored waiter from 
time to time brought “refreshments.” At last the talk died 
down; they sat waiting, as it were, for the final word from 
the man whose word was indeed final, the war lord who was 
merciless, but whose thoughts were already fixed on the 
hoped for days when mercy and peace should be met togeth- 
er. “After pausing for some time,” writes Stephens, “his 


5Nicolay and Hay, X, 126. 
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head rather bent down, as if in deep reflection, while all were 
silent, he rose up and used these words, almost, if not quite, 
identical.” 

“Stephens, if I were in Georgia, and entertained the sen- 
timents I do—though, I suppose, I should not be permitted 
to stay there long with them; but if I resided in Georgia, 
with my present sentiments, I’1] tell you what I would do, if 
I were in your place: I would go home and get the Governor 
of the State to call the Legislature together, and get them to 
recall all the State troops from the war; elect Senators and 
members to Congress, and ratify this Constitutional Amend- 
ment prospectively, so as to take effect—say in five years. 
Such a ratification would be valid in my opinion. I have 
looked into the subject, and think such a prospective ratifi- 
cation would ‘be valid. Whatever may have been the views 
of your people before the war, they must be convinced now, 
that slavery is doomed. It cannot last long in any event; 
and the best course, it seems to me, for your public men to 
pursue, would be to adopt such a policy as will avoid, as far 
as possible, the evils of immediate emancipation. This 
would be my course, if I were in your place.’ 

These suggestions delivered by Lincoln, as: he towered 
above them from his great height, are remarkable in their 
inclusiveness and in their practical nature. They cover all 
the great questions at issue; judged on a scale of world 
values, the solutions they propose are those of high states- 
manship. They include assumption by the North of its share 
of war guilt; the payment of an indemnity by the winners to 
the losers ; ultimate extinction of slavery ; the prompt return 
of the seceding states into the family of the United States, 
and participation in the work of reconstruction. In appeal- 
ing to Stephens, Lincoln showed his customary adroitness in 
dealing with men. He was merely advising a strong states’ 
rights man to secede a second time. 

Only one element do the President’s proposals ignore— 
the fierce passions of the extremists on both sides. On ac- 
count of these passions, the conference came to naught. Jef- 
ferson Davis would listen to nothing short of recognition of 
independence, and, against the testimony of facts and the 
pleading of counsellors, strove to whip his followers into a 
last desperate fury of resistance. As for Lincoln, he found 
his plan of compensation opposed, instantly and unanimous- 
ly, by his Cabinet ; the advocates of the counter-policy of im- 
mediate emancipation were growing in strength. 

In the next few weeks he must have meditated much con- 


°The War Between the States, II, 614. 
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cerning what he could do or say to check the hatred on both 
sides that he clearly saw would impede if not imperil the 
work of peaceful reconstruction. An opportunity for such 
an attempt was before him in the inaugural address which 
he was to give in a few weeks on the 4th of March. Ass it 
grew in his mind, it was to be a plea to both sides to forgive 
and forget. As he towered physically above the men in the 
salon of the River Queen, so in the sentences that he wrote 
for his inauguration he towered spiritually above the pas- 
sions of the moment. He accepted for the North its share of 
the burden of guilt for the conditions that produced the war. 
With a yearning tenderness, purified of all human folly and 
weakness, he pleaded that malice should be entertained 
toward none, that there should be charity for all. But how 
many of those immersed in the life and death struggle had 
ears to hear, above the tumult of their passions, the still 
music drawn from his uplifted spirit? 

Lincoln’s steadfast intention that the Confederates must 
lay down their arms had its fruition at Appomattox. The 
day of surrender has given America two heroes, Grant and 
Lee; their names cannot be separated in our memory and 
our gratitude. The glorious magnanimity of their deeds and 
their bearing in those memorable hours has overshadowed, 
however, one episode in Lincoln’s life before that event—the 
day when he entered the Capital of the Confederacy. The 
Federal troops entered Richmond on Monday morning, April 
3. On Tuesday morning, Lincoln, who had been at Grant’s 
headquarters at City Point, started up the river to visit the 
fallen city. What his notion was in going, no one can say; 
certainly he did not undertake the journey in the spirit of a 
conqueror, At one point the steamer met obstructions in the 
stream, and so he entered a barge and was rowed the re- 
mainder of the distance. When he landed he found himself 
in a city devastated by the fire which the Confederates had 
set before their departure. Order had not yet been wholly 
restored by the Federal troops and there was no escort to 
meet the party. Drunken officers and privates in gray were 
upon the streets; Lincoln’s companions tried to persuade 
him to return to the boat. He would not listen to them, and 
the little knot of men, consisting of the President, Admiral 
Porter, three officers, and ten sailors armed with carbines, 
proceeded, under the guidance of a contraband, to walk the 
distance of a mile and a half to the center of the city where 
the Federal general, Weitzel, had established his headquar- 
ters in the residence recently occupied by Jefferson Davis. 
For those in charge of the President’s safety it was a long 
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and anxious journey; but in the home of the Confederacy he 
was not without friends. The news of his arrival spread 
among the blacks, and the little company was surrounded by 
a throng of excited and demonstrative freedmen that in- 
creased every moment. It was a strange procession, pic- 
turesque, ludicrous perhaps, but inexpressibly moving. 
When at City Point, Lincoln had ridden among the negro 
troops in Grant’s army, they had crowded about him, kissing 
his hands and his garments; today the masters had fled in 
terror from the Confederate Capital; their homes were in 
ruins; and Father Abraham himself, a present deliverer, 
walked among those whom he had set free from the house of 
bondage. History has no stranger picture. 


Let me turn now to the other notable figure in the day’s 
proceedings,—Judge Campbell. His judgment and his firm- 
ness of purpose had not been moved by the action of Davis 
after the Hampton Roads Conference. Although Stephens 
had left Richmond in disgust, going to his home in Georgia, 
the Judge had remained at his post, determined to work for 
the cause of peace and save what was possible from the 
wreck. His vision, like Lincoln’s, was fixed on the future. 
He had even carried out Lincoln’s suggestion that an appeal 
be made to the governors of the Southern states to withdraw 
their troops from the Confederate army. He had obtained 
reports revealing the conditions of affairs in the Treasury 
and War Departments, and attempted to have a resolution 
passed by the Confederate Congress declaring that further 
prosecution of the war was impossible and requesting Davis 
to ask for an armistice. When he saw that the crash was 
imminent, he made up his mind to remain in the Capital, 
and submit himself at once to the Federal authorities, in the 
hope thereby of making swifter and easier the transition 
from war to peace. On Monday, accordingly, he presented 
himself to General Weitzel, and asked that a message be sent 
to Lincoln requesting an interview. The President may not 
have received the message; if not, it was thanks to his in- 
stinct for being at the center of things in an emergency, 
that within twenty-four hours, on Tuesday afternoon, the 
two men were again face to face. Campbell had a plan 
which, now that Davis had left Virginia, was possible of 
execution. His proposal was that Lincoln summon the pub- 
lic men of the state to consult together as to the restoration 
of peace, civil order, and the renewal of her relations as a 
member of the Union. It was Lincoln’s suggestion made at 
Hampton Roads in another form, and he was evidently 
struck with its pertinency, though, as he remarked, the trou- 
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ble was in applying it. Both Lincoln and Campbell had had 
the same discouraging experience in finding men who were 
willing to deal with the subject of peace. The Judge named 
several prominent Virginians, including Lee, and Lincoln, 
replying that he “wanted to have another talk,” announced 
that he would remain in Richmond, and see Judge Campbell 
on the following morning.’ 

What had impressed Lincoln in the proposal was the op- 
portunity it offered to withdraw the Virginia troops from 
the Confederate army. Grant was pursuing Lee among the 
blossoming orchards of Virginia toward the mountains; 
could the redoubtable and resourceful Confederate com- 
mander actually be captured? Was it not beyond Grant’s 
powers to achieve such an astonishing feat? If means in 
Lincoln’s power could be used to prevent the dreaded guerilla 
warfare that might follow the period of organized rebellion, 
was it not his duty to employ them? So at the interview on 
Wednesday morning he presented Campbell with a paper 
embodying substantially his terms as set forth at Hampton 
Roads. A further part of his plan, not yet determined upon, 
was to call together the Virginia Legislature—‘“the very 
Legislature which had been sitting up yonder,” pointing to 
the Capitol—to vote the restoration of the State to the 
Union. If they would call back their regiments, confiscation 
of property would be remitted to Virginians. This went be- 
yond Campbell’s proposal, but was naturally acceptable to 
him. He assured the President that the Governor of North 
Carolina, if appealed to, would assemble his Legislature for 
a similar purpose. The two parted for the last time, each 
hopeful for the future because he had found a man willing 
to take the responsibility of working for peace. 

But within four days Grant’s advance, led by the impetu- 
ous Sheridan, got ahead of Lee and his path was blocked; 
with the formal surrender at Appomattox the resistance of 
the most formidable body of Confederates ceased overnight 
and forever. The assistance of the Virginia Legislature was 
no longer needed for this purpose and the radicals about the 
President made vigorous opposition to its assembling with 
-any other end in view. For Stanton and his like, triumph 
only fanned the flame of hatred. Rebel organizations were 
to be treated as “null and void’; the Southern leaders, the 
only men whose words carried weight with the people and 
who, Lincoln believed, were ready to turn themselves into 
“Good Union men,’ were to be excluded from any partici- 
pation in the task of the restoration. The work of Booth’s 


See Life of Campbell, 176. 
8Diary of Gideon Welles, II, 280. 
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bullet scattered the embers far and wide, and in the con- 
flagration of fury which ushered in the years of Reconstruc- 
tion, Lincoln’s beginnings toward peace were annihilated. 


Except for a few here and there whose unclouded vision 
gave them a revelation similar to Lincoln’s—Judge Camp- 
bell in the South, our own Governor Andrew here in the 
North—there were none at first to state and defend his work 
in its full scope. The praise of the radicals could not be 
sincere, for Lincoln, if alive, would, as their antagonist, have 
had them at a grave disadvantage. The South could not 
then recognize in their conqueror the man with charity for 
all, with malice toward none; yet, strange to say, the haters 
and their deeds are forgotten; it is Lincoln, the ruler who 
employed bayonets to pin one portion of the country to the 
other, who did not shrink from recourse to blood and iron— 
it is Lincoln who remains. Why is it?, First, because hi's 
vision of our land, rich and wide, dwelt in by men of one 
tongue, with common memories and traditions, having a gov- 
ernment of, by, and for the people, has met and will meet the 
needs of succeeding generations, as it met the needs of his 
own. Second, because he felt the bond of brotherhood with 
all dwellers in this land—those who had gone before, those 
of his own time, and those of generations yet to come. With 
him, the nation was indeed a sentiment invested with the 
sublimity of a religious mysticism. Thus it is that we dwell 
not under a consolidated despotism, but in a true and lasting 
Union. 


General Schaff then said: 


I am sorry Professor Pearson did not go a bit further in 
elucidation of Lincoln’s plan for ending the war, and give 
us what was said and what was agreed on for putting those 
plans in operation when he met Campbell, ex-Assistant 
Confederate Secretary of War, in Richmond a few days 
after it fell; for their interviews throw much light on what 
was in Lincoln’s mind. 


The circumstances were these: the last of the Confeder- 
ate troops left Richmond, Monday morning, April 3, about 
the breaking of dawn, after setting on fire several large 
warehouses. By nine o’clock these buildings were in a raging 
blaze, the streets filled with wild, drunken and predatory 
mobs of whites and blacks, and the Federal troops were 
marching in under General Weitzel, who at once made his 
headquarters in the house that had been occupied by Mr. 
Davis, and appointed General Shepley to immediate com- 
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mand of the city. Campbell went to see Shepley, who told 
him Lincoln was at City Point; later word was telegraphed 
Lincoln that Campbell would like to see him. 

Lincoln at once set out for Richmond and on his arrival 
went to Weitzel’s headquarters, who sent a staff officer to 
Campbell and conducted him to the Davis House. There 
and in the presence of Weitzel he talked over at length the 
state of affairs with Lincoln and what ought to be done. 
The upshot of this interchange of views was that the Legis- 
lature of Virginia might be reassembled and Lincoln telling 
Campbell that he would remain in Richmond that night for 
he wanted to see him in the morning and talk with him 
further on the matter. The next morning Campbell met him 
in the cabin of the gunboat Malvern, whereupon Lincoln 
read to him a statement bearing broadly on the steps which 
were to be taken, explaining the terms as he read. These 
terms were general in their nature and entirely conditional, 
providing a wide leeway for future action. 

Mr. Lincoln, on returning to City Point, wrote Grant 
that afternoon, telling him of his interview with Campbell, 
saying, “I addressed a private letter to General Weitzel with 
permission of Judge Campbell to see it, telling him (General 
W.) that if they, the members of the Legislature, should 
attempt to meet, he was to permit and protect them, unless 
they attempted some hostile move, and then left for Wash- 
ington.’’ Campbell tried to reassemble the Legislature, with 
results as set forth in a dispatch of Dana, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War; see Volume XLVI, page 619, War Records. 


On Lincoln’s arrival in Washington, he told members of 
the Cabinet what he had agreed on with Campbell. Stanton 
immediately and vehemently disapproved of what he had 
done. Lincoln saw that his plans were not approved of by 
the majority of his Cabinet and especially by Stanton and 
Speed. Anxious, however, to know how Campbell was com- 
ing on toward carrying out his plans, he sent a dispatch to 
Weitzel at nine in the forenoon of April 12th: “Is there 
any sign of the rebel legislature coming together on the un- 
derstanding of my letter to you? If there is any such sign 
inform me what it is. If there is no such sign you may 
withdraw the offer. A. LINCOLN.” At two in the afternoon 
of the following day he had a long interview with Stanton 
and Speed over his plans and understandings with Campbell. 
They utterly disapproved what had been done. Later in the 
afternoon, Lincoln went to Stanton’s office, renewed the con- 
versation and finally sat down at Stanton’s desk and wrote 
a dispatch for Weitzel, telling him to countermand the order 
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authorizing the Legislature to meet, and submitted it to 
Stanton, saying, “There, I think that will suit you.” Stanton 
said, “It did not go quite far enough.” Lincoln made some 
additions. This dispatch can be seen in Volume XLVI, 
page 725, of the War Records and was so out of harmony 
with what he had said to Campbell and Weitzel that both 
have left strong remonstrances. 

Stanton at the last meeting of the Cabinet, Friday, April 
14th, read a scheme he had formulated during Lincoln’s 
absence for the reconstruction of the states of the South. 
Mr. Lincoln said after Stanton had read his scheme that he 
hoped all members would give it careful consideration for 
that was the foremost of questions before them. That night 
he was killed. 

Welles, in his diary, says that he was having an inter- 
view with Stanton on Sunday afternoon following the Friday 
of Lincoln’s death, when Sumner, followed by Gooch and 
Dawes and others came in, evidently by appointment. 
Stanton picked up his scheme and began to read it, when 
Sumner interrupted him and wanted to know what provi- 
sions it contained providing for the colored men to vote. 
Just then Welles was sent for and had to leave. 

That same night a meeting of the political leaders was 
held at one of the hotels relative to the reconstruction of the 
Cabinet. Sumner was to be Secretary of State; Butler, 
Secretary of War, etc. All this can be found in a letter 
published by the Boston Advertiser of that period. 

Such were the final attending facts of Lincoln’s plan of 
ending the war. From my standpoint, of all the events con- 
nected with these plans not one is so full in illumination 
as the Hampton Roads Conference. Much fog hangs over 
that famous meeting, but there was found among Fessen- 
den’s papers after his death, a notice of a Cabinet meeting 
held the day after Lincoln returned from the Conference. 
Fessenden wrote on the back of it that Lincoln recommend- 
ed that four hundred millions be appropriated and paid the 
South for its slaves. Two hundred millions on the first of 
April, 1865, and two hundred millions on the first of July, 
1865, provided they had abolished slavery and laid down 
their arms. . 

This was done three days after Lincoln had had his talk 
with the Confederate Commissioners and shows conclusively 
what was in his mind. From their light springs a great arch 
spanning the magnanimity of his nature, arching over it 
like a rainbow that has caught the eye and the heart of the 
world’s admiration. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


A VISITOR TO BELMEADE IN 1874* 


“As I have been chiefly identified with farm life and kindred asso- 
ciations I may be pardoned in mentioning my connection with the 
National Agricultural Congress. Soon after the close of the unfor- 
tunate Civil War the South, feeling that something ought to be done to 
arouse their people from an apathy that rested like a pall over their 
energies, issued circulars and distributed them over the whole country, 
inviting delegates from all agricultural societies, and others inter- 
ested in the general welfare, to meet in Nashville, Tennessee, and 
interchange views looking to the harmonizing of the different sec- 
tions, but more especially the development of the resources of the 
Southern States, under their altered conditions. 


Mr. George C. Eisenmyer and myself were selected to represent 
our county, and in the autumn we repaired to Nashville at the ap- 
pointed time, where we met with many cultivated and distinguished 
gentlemen, mostly, however, from the Southern States. The Con- 
gress was organized, and many subjects were discussed, and a pleasant 
feeling of fraternity pervaded the assembly from the beginning to 
the close of the sessions. The county fair was being held at the same 
time, and finer grains and vegetables I have never seen than were 
exhibited there. I saw corn of such size that 56 ears filled a bushel; 
pumkins and melons of extraordinary size and excellence, and the 
eee assortment of foliage plants of the most varied and lovely 
colors. 

“The most generous hospitality was displayed, and at the close of 
the meetings an invitation was given by Gen. Jackson to partake of 
a barbecue dinner at the residence of his father-in-law, General 
Harding, the owner of Belmeade plantation, celebrated for raising 
the most famous thoroughbred horses in the South six miles from 
smooth macadamized road, the garden spot of the state. This hearty 
invitation was accepted by many, and amongst those of note I saw 
General Marmaduke, Commodore Maury, Barbour of Virginia, Jacob 
Thompson, who was in President Buchanan’s cabinet. In a pas- 
ture embracing two hundred acres, surrounded by a stone wall five 
feet high, before the war the Col. had a herd of one hundred buffalo. 
We found the mansion large and commodious, and the stables well 
arranged and abundant, with the faithful old manager who carried 
the keys proudly, and who took great pleasure in showing the im- 
ported sires and native stock of all ages, and pointing out the superior 
excellencies of many. When he returned to the house we examined 
a painting made by a distinguished French artist, of a favorite gray 
mare, that the Col. declared to be the foundation of his fortune, and 
spoke of the pride he felt over her first victory, as the race was run 
in opposition to the advice of his uncle who had raised him. After 


*Edward William West, a native of Virginia, in infancy removed with his parents 
to the neighborhood of Bellville, Ill., where he was known as a most worthy and 
highly esteemed citizen, giving his attention especially to agriculture and numerous 
public affairs. 

In 1895 he committed to writing his ‘“Memoirs,” which have been printed in the 
Journal of the Illinois Historical Society for July, 1929. Among the many interesting 
matters he relates is a visit to Nashville, Tenn., about 1874. This narrative is pre- 
sented to our readers.—Ed. 
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the merits of that beautiful figure, with many others that adorned 
the walls, were discussed, we were invited to a large sideboard, which 
was filled with glasses and decanters containing liquors and wines 
of every description, and all were invited to help themselves freely. 
Then came one of those trials I could not evade and had to meet. 
The Genl., observing that I had not helped myself, and probably think- 
ing that I needed an especial invitation, kindly asked me to join him 
in a glass of wine. Inclining my head politely, I remarked, ‘I hope, 
Genl., that you will not regard me as lacking in a true appreciation 
of your cordiality and kindness, in declining your request, but for 
years I have adhered to the strictest temperance and trust that you 
will excuse me.’ Placing one hand upon my shoulder, and looking into 
my eye, he said, with his gentle but peculiar southern accent, ‘Sir, 
I honor your candor, and your adherence to your convictions of pro- 
priety, and know, sir, that every gentleman in my house is privileged 
to act in perfect freedom, and I cordially accept your excuse.’ After 
a sumptuous dinner, admirably served, when the toast was drunk, Gov. 
Colquit and myself placed our glasses with water to our lips and en- 
joyed the ‘feast of reason and the flow of soul’ as well as the other 
guests. 

“Mrs. West accompanied me on that trip, and a visit to the State 
fair, the great State house, Mrs. James K. Polk’s garden and monu- 
ment, and other places of note gave us great satisfaction. The fol- 
lowing year the Congress met in St. Louis, where I renewed my ac- 
quaintance with several gentlemen I met in Nashville, and had Mr. 
Killibrew, the state geologist, to visit us and share our hospitality, 
and in looking over our country beyond Risdon A. Moore’s and learn- 
ing the depth of our coal and the fertility of our soil his surprise 
was manifest. The last meeting I attended was at Atlanta, Georgia, 
and amongst other noted men I saw there was Genl. Duff Green, then 
in his ninetieth year, the brother-in-law of Gov. Ninian Edwards, 
who was a famous politician and editor in the days of the presi- 
dency of Genl. Andrew Jackson.” 


THE STORY OF THE BATTLE OF HICKORY GROUND* 


The following account has been given us by Mr. David Knight of 
LaFayette, Macon County, Tennessee, which was given him by an 
uncle, for whom he was named, and who was one of the parties asso- 
ciated with the incident: 


After the battle with the Indians at Hickory Ground, Col. Wil- 
liam Carroll with David Knight were walking over the battle-field, 
when suddenly from an unknown source an arrow whizzed by close 
to his ear, only missing him less than an inch. At once both of them 
began a search, seeking to find the source from which the arrow came. 
No one was in sight, thus presenting a puzzled thought they could 
not solve. Close search, however, revealed in the hollow of a large 
log, lying no great distance away, the form of a person, and on order 
of Col. Carroll, Mr. Knight got hold of the hidden body and brought 
it out to light, which proved to be nothing less than a husky Indian 
Squaw, armed with arrows and bow. Evidently she had crawled 
up to the end of the hollow log, where she could use her bow and 
make the close shot, then retiring back into the log into her hiding 
place. The Colonel was so incensed at this murderous attack on his 
life—after the battle was over, etc., that he ordered Knight to lay the 
squaw across a log, and with his own sword severed her head from her 


*Given by Mr. D. K., above referred to, in the Society room, Nashville, December 
10, 1926.—Ed. 
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body,—a gruesome punishment, but a very common way of dealing 
with the Indians under such circumstances. 


ARMY POSTS IN TENNESSEE* 
ARMISTEAD, CAMP. 


Latitude 35° 22’. Longitude 7° 5’ west, Wash. 


A temporary United States post, located on the west bank of the 
Tellico River, about 50 miles south of Knoxville, in what is now Mon- 
roe County, Tennessee. 


Established June 30, 1832, by a detachment of Companies A and 
B, 2nd United States Artillery, Lieutenant F. S. Belton, commanding, 
and named in honor of Colonel Walker K. Armistead, 8rd United 
States Artillery. The records for this camp are incomplete, but it is 
inferred from those on file that it was occupied during the winter of 
1833-1834, as it was re-occupied in March or April 1834, by Captain 
McIntosh, with Companies C and F, 4th United States Infantry, pur- 
suant to General Orders No. 16, Adjutant General’s Office, 1843. Oc- 
cupe on wae then continuous until March 38, 1835, when the post was 
abandoned. 


AMMEN, FORT. 


Latitude 35° 45’. Longitude 7°10’ west, Wash. 


A small Union fortification, located on the south bank of the 
Holston River, near the town of Loudon, Tennessee, about 30 miles 
below Knoxville. 


This was one of the Union fortifications erected for the defense 
of Loudon, Tennessee, an important strategic point on the Tennessee 
(or Holston) River, 28 miles southwest of Knoxville, and 84 north- 
east of Chattanooga, at the crossing of the East Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia and Georgia Railroad. Loudon (which see) was held at 
various times during the Civil War by both armies, General Burn- 
side evacuating it in the fall of 1863 to fall back upon Knoxville. 
When again occupied by the Union troops, in the summer of 1864, it, 
as well as the surrounding heights, was strongly fortified. These 
works included two forts on the hills south of the river, connected by 
a tete depont, and one on the north bank. The former and more 
important of these was Fort Ammen, so named in compliment to 
Brigadier General Jacob Ammen, United States Volunteers. 

*Mr. Earl Raymond, of Washington, D. C., who has made a special study of 


Army Posts, has already compiled facts concerning one hundred and forty-eight 
located in Tennessee.—Ed. 


NOTES ON THE SPENCE FAMILY 


Thomas Spence, born in Scotland, married Sarah Harriman, she 
born in New Jersey, daughter of David Harriman, a native of Wales, 
who emigrated to New England and married there. Their son was: 


DAVID SPENCE* 


Born in New Jersey; learned the trade of hatter. At the beginning 
of the Revolutionary war he enlisted in Captain Robert Wilkins’ com- 
pany of the Sixth Pennsylvania Regiment. 


*History of Hickman County, by Jerome D. Spence, pages 246-247. 
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While a soldier in General Green’s Army he was retreating through 
Surrey County, North Carolina, when he, a half-famished, ragged 
Continental, was fed by Mary Ann McElyea, the daughter of Lodwick 
McElyea.} He told her that if he lived through the war he would 
return to North Carolina to see her. This he did, and they were 
married and made their home on the Yadkin River. 


They afterwards emigrated to Tennessee, settling in Robertson 
County, on Carr’s Creek, in a neighborhood that has long been known 
after the local church, “Mt. Zion,” or Cooperstown. 

David Spence had three sons, Thomas, Joseph, Daniel, and a son- 
in-law, who served with the Tennessee troops under General Jackson 
in the War of 1812 at New Orleans, and later against the Seminole 
Indians in Florida. 

David Spence died at his home on Carr’s Creek, Robertson County, 
Tenn., in 1839, and his wife died at the home of her youngest son, 
Dr. John Lycurgus Spence, in Hickman County, Tenn., at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-nine years, eight months and twenty days. The 
oldest son of David and Mary Ann McElyea Spence was: 


THOMAS SPENCE 


Was born at the old home on the Yadkin River in North Caro- 
lina. Married in Robertson County, Tenn., Catherine Carter. Their 
children were: Isaac C. Spence and Paralee Spence; the latter mar- 
ty a Mr. McClure, the father of Mrs. Catherine Doland of St. Joseph, 

oO. 
Dr. JOHN LycurGusS SPENCE 


Was the youngest son of David and Mary Ann McElyea Spence, 
and was born near Cooperstown, Robertson County, Tenn., August 30, 
1810. Received his education in the common schools of the day, one 
of his teachers being Jerome Loring, for whom he afterwards named 
his son, “Jerome.” 

Dr. Spence studied medicine under Dr. Thomas, of Springfield 
Robertson County, Tenn., in 1831-1832. 

In 1883 he removed from Springfield to Reynoldsburg, a town on 
Tennessee River, located at the main ferry on the road from Middle 
Tennessee to what was then commonly called the “Western District,” 
now West Tennessee. : 

He only remained at Reynoldsburg a short period, as in 1834 we 
find him located at Lee & Gould’s Furnace, on Sugar Creek, in Hick- 
man County, Tenn. Here he both taught school and carried on his 
practice of medicine, for fifty-one years, or until his death, January 
5, 1885. 

This neighborhood was known in the early days as Wilkins’ Set- 
tlement, or Mt. Zion Church, so-called in memory of Spence’s old 
church on Carr’s Creek in Robertson County, Tenn. 

Dr. Spence was first married in 1895 to Miss Sophia Davis Totty, 
daughter of William Harrison Totty, and graddaughter of William 
Totty, Sr. He married, second, Mrs. Rachel Tennessee Patterson, nee 
Boyd, daughter of Col. Richard Boyd of Nashville, widow of Mark 
R. Patterson. 


tPhillis Dennison, born in Dublin, Ireland; married, first, Charles Wright, by whom 
there was no issue. Mrs. Phillis Wright came to America and settled in North Caro- 
lina, where she was married, second, to William Powers of Ireland [his brother, 
Thomas Powers, was killed at Braddock’s Defeat.) William Powers had two sons in 
the Revolutionary War; one received a ball in his forehead, dying at Charleston; the 
other returned home. Their daughter, Mary Powers, married Lodwick McElyea, of 
York County, Pennsylvania, and the sixth child of this union was Mary McElyea, 
born in York County, Pennsylvania, who married David Spence. 
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When the call came for volunteers for the War with Mexico, Dr. 
Spence enlisted in the company of Capt. Jefferson Whitfield, but his 
company was one of the many raised at that time in the “Volunteer 
State” whose service was never needed by the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

SPRING MouNnT ACADEMY 


In 1850, Dr. Spence and his wife established a boarding school 
near their home to which they gave the name of “Spring Mount Acad- 
emy,” and for some years it was a flourishing and well-patronized 
institution. 

Dr. Spence also had established and served as postmaster his neigh- 
boring office, which he named for Mr. Frank Dunnington, of the 
Nashville Union and American—“Dunnington.” 

The son of Dr. Spence was W. Jerome D. Spence, who, with his 
son, David L. Spence, issued an interesting History of Hickman 
County, published at Nashville in 1900. 


June 8, 1857.* 
Dear Nephew: 


A remarkably cold backward spring has past in which the farm- 
ing interest looked gloomy indeed. But with it the gloomy shadows 
past also. It is now smiling spring time as if old Father Time had 
swept one month from his calendar. And the May Queen reclining 
in all the luxury of May. The season though late bids fair for an 
abundant crop. Health reigns in my family and the country generally. 
In some parts of Tenn. cattle died in March & April by scores of pure 
starvation. In this part we have plenty, produce is high but enough. 
All species of property higher than I ever knew. Tennessee is assum- 
ing the character of the older states in prices and improvements gen- 
erally. Money plenty, we scarcely know what some of it is worth. 
Times flourishing but dangerous to the merchant. We have three sys- 
tems of banking in Tennessee. The State institutions, the stock bank, 
and what we call the free banks—in which the bonds of the State are 
deposited as a basis, with the usual appendages of President & Cashier 
and the signature of the Comptroller of the state on the face of the 
note. Our country is wild with speculation. “We will see what we will 
see.” Our relations in Robertson Co. are well. Your cousin David 
Alsbrook is selling goods in Coopertown. He is a pious, steady young 
man & doing well, has the right sort of sense & habits. The name of 
that whole-souled friend of our family (named in another letter) was 
Wm. Lewis, he lived on the Yadkin River in Surrey Co., N. C. and 
_ came to Nashville long years ago. It may be Maj. Wm. B. Lewis* 
whose name and history are interwoven with that of Gen. Jackson, 
and more recently with that of A. J. Donaldson late candidate for the 
vice-president. Be whom it may, may the blessing of God crown his 
posterity to the end of time & through endless eternity. I am proud 
to say I never knew a Spence to commit the black sin of ingratitude. 
You want to know of the early history of our family. I can carry 
you back, if not to the crown of England at leasts to the subjects of 
George the 2d of England. Your Great-Great-Grandmother, Miss 
Phillis Dennison was born in Dublin Ireland, married Chas. Wright 
who died leaving no issue. The then Mrs. Wright emigrated to N. C. 
She there married Wm. Powers another of her countrymen who had 
come over the Atlantic. May Powers his daughter (your Great Grand- 


*The above letter was written by Dr. John Lycurzus Spence to his nephew, Isaac 
C. Spence. The copy was made October 12, 1887, and has been furnished by a rela- 
tive in Denver, Colo. 
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mother) married Lodwick McElyea in York Co. Penn. where their 
6th child Mary (your Grandmother) was born, they moved to Surry 
Co. N. C. where she married David Spence (your grandfather) and in 
which County within one mile of the Yadkin river his oldest son 
Thomas (your father) was born, from there over the Blue Ridge, 
through Ky. to Carr’s Creek, Robertson County, Tenn. where he mar- 
ried Catherine Carter (your mother) and where I. C. Spence was born. 
David Spence was born in New Jersey. his father Thomas for whom 
your’s was named, was born in the land of Wallace Bruce, and Mc- 
Donald. He married Sarah Herriman in New Jersey who was the 
daughter of David Herriman and he was born in Wales and came 
to New England and married a live Yankee. So you see Isaac, I have 
traced our family as far back as we feel any interest in knowing, 
and though we cannot boast of royalty, we can say, as did the fox of 
the sour grapes, we are too Republican to wish it. Our family has 
always been characterized for honesty and love of country. Not a 
stain of dishonesty or cowardice can be traced from this good hour 
back to the reign of George 2d. Our family is not exempt from the 
vanity of mortals for they still dwell with pride and pleasure on the 
fact that we are distant relations of that great and good man, that 
great poet & Divine the immortal Dr. Watts. 

It is with unalloyed pleasure that I say that from the days of 
Thomas Powers (son of Wm. Powers) whenever our country called, 
down to the peace with Mexico, they were found battling for freedom 
& our country’s rights. I often see my poor old mother’s withered 
cheeks bathed in tears while she recounts the horrid but heroic death 
of her favorite Uncle Thomas Powers who fell mortally wounded at 
Braddock’s Defeat, who was then fighting as the Buckskin boy George 
Washington was, for his King & his country. We now come down to 
the revolution. She had but two brothers old enough to serve their 
country, they both responded to the call, one got home. The other 
while gallantly fighting received a ball in his forehead; he died in- 
stantly and his ashes now repose on the plains of Charleston, with his 
brave comrades who shared a common fate. Mother will then brighten 
up as she refers to another who took part in the war of Independence 
that was your grandfather; then she will come down to the second war 
of Independence in which she has sons and sons-in-law, also Indian 
wars in Florida. Then still later her grandchildren fought the far 
famed Black Hawk and other grandchildren later still fought the 
Comanche of the west, and then still later other grandchildren fought 
in Mexico, and, thank the God of Battles, not a solitary soul of them 
ever faltered. And I trust as long as one drop of the blood is in the 
veins of the latest posterity it will bound at its country’s call and 
never “cower” until it shall have been dried by the final conflaration 
of all terrestrial things 


Is the ardent wish of 
Your Uncle, 
JOHN SPENCE. 


To I. C. Spence. 


*Not W. B., but Wm. Terrill Lewis. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


ADAIR’S HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS—NEW EDITION 
OF RARE BOOK 


WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE 


Adair’s History of the American Indians was written by James 
Adair, and published in London in 1775. The present edition was pub- 
lished in 1930, under the auspices of the National Society of Colonial 
Dames of America in Tennessee, and edited by Samuel Cole Williams. 
This very remarkable book is all that is known of the Southern tribes 
of the American Indians. 

It is in every way a most remarkable volume. It has, besides the 
vast information it contains, many charms. It is beautifully written, 
by a man who lived through, and took valiant part in, the scenes and 
incidents of which he wrote. For forty years he made his home 
among the Indians, and was both trader and trusted friend to them. 
His associations were also with the various governors and “headmen” 
of the Southern country, and he knew them intimately; their char- 
acter, their feelings toward the Indians, their mistaken management 
of these, and their understanding of them. Towards some of those 
rulers he is bitterly and evidently, justly—severe in denunciation. 
Towards others he is generously kind and approving. To his Indian 
brothers he seems to have been strictly fair, condemning when con- 
demnation was right, approving when approval seemed just. He 
served them in times of danger, advised them, fought with them, and 
against them, according to the nature of their wars and the tribes 
engaged. He wrote his book under great disadvantages, the Indians 
among whom he lived being suspicious of letter writing, so that often 
he found it necessary to conceal his script and write only as oppor- 
tunity afforded. Not only did he thoroughly understand Indian char- 
acter, he also studied and thoroughly mastered their customs, religion, 
superstitions, mode of living and their language—its beauty and its 
meaning—as in the matter of proper names. 

That the “History” is confined chiefly to the Southern Indians in- 
creases greatly its importance to Southern colonial history. 

f vast importance to the volume is the work of Judge Williams, 
editor and biographer, whose great skill as an author and whose vast 
store of information through years of research enabled him to supply 
that which in reality amounts to a volume in itself, and which is in- 
corporated in this priceless book. In his Preface, Judge Williams 
states that Adair’s History has always been regarded and treated by 
ethnologists and historians as reliable authority on the Southern In- 
dians, as well as Southern history, in a period of no little obscurity. 
The book has long been rare, selling in 1930 at one hundred dollars 
a copy. 

“Recognizing its value as source material on Southern history of 
the colonial period, the National Society of Colonial Dames of Amer- 
ica in Tennessee determined to bring out a reprint, which should be 
annotated to supplement Adair’s detailed and vivid description of life 
among the Indians of the South, east of the Mississippi River; of 
Indian trade and traders, and of intrigues and wars that involved 
both the red and white races, in the struggle’ for possession of the 
Mississippi Valley by the French and English.” 

The editor proceeded with the task of annotation on the basis of 
a reckoning that Adair’s book is not true to name—“A History of the 
American Indians’—but of its being an account of the principal 
tribes of the Indians of the southwest and of their countries. The 
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editor states, however, that the work is all the more unique and use- 
- ful in that such is its scope, and his notes—of which there are many 
and highly helpful—have been brought within the same limitation. 

The editor’s “Introduction” to the volume is really a biography 
of James Adair, who he states has been called by various writers an 
Englishman, an Irishman and a Scotchman, and maintains that he 
was something of each, and makes good the assertion in a brief but 
thrilling account of his ancestors. His real name is given as Fitz- 
gerald, changed to “Adare” by one who fled from Scotland for the 
murder of his kinsman, and changed again to Adair, for the Irish 
estate at Antrim, where James Adair was born, about 1709. 

“James Adair,” says the biographer, is “silent about his birth and 
parentage, but was probably the younger son of Sir Robert Adair, 
and that, fearing the vice-grip of the law of progeniture of Great 
Britain, he preferred the freedom and opportunities of a distant 
clime, and so migrated and appeared in South Carolina in 1735, land- 
ing at Charles Town.” He soon engaged in the Indian trade, and a 
year later was a trader to the Cherokees. Adair’s description of this 
business in his book is highly enlightening. 

In his “Introduction” to the work, Judge Williams says: 

“Adair’s work has been cited widely as basic authority by the 
best ethnologists and historians of America,” and quotes from several 
important sources commendation and approval of the work, and par- 
ticularly of his claim as to the Jewish origin of the American Indians. 

Beginning his story of the great adventurer-trader-historian, 
Judge Williams says: 


“About a year or two after Adair entered upon his life among the 
Chickasaws, in the winter of 1745-46, he saw an opportunity to extend 
the influence of the Anglo-Americans of Carolina and win at least a 
portion of the populous Choctaw nation from the French at New 
Orleans. This chance lay in the fact that the goods supplied the 
Choctaws by French traders were inferior to the goods of English 
make; and, usually, they were sold at higher prices, Added to this 
were the seeds of a schism among the Choctaws. The forceful but 
mercurial Red Shoes’ favorite wife was a leader of one faction. Adair 
‘sought to reach and win him, following the violation of Red Shoes’ 
favorite wife by a French trader from Fort Tombigbee. Adair, carry- 
ing out his plan, had the material aid of John Campbell, a Carolina 
trader, who had been much longer among the Chickasaws and Choc- 
taws than the prime mover himself. During the summer of 1746, with 
authority and concurrence of Governor Glen of South Carolina, Adair 
made presents to the already deeply incensed Red Shoes and to his 
followers. The two leaders, white and red, planned a break with the 
French—called by the French the Choctaw rebellion. Intercene war 
was now flagrant among the Choctaws. The faction of Red Shoes 
attacked not only the tribesmen who had remained true to the old 
alliance but also the settlements of the French on the Mississippi and 
their commerce on the river. In acknowledgment of his leadership, 
scalps were brought to Adair. 

Without the Williams biography and annotations, the Adair His- 
tory would be lacking. Not in itself, but as to a clear conception of 
the man himself, and his value to the colonies. The biography opens 
a clear and easy road to a proper understanding of the period in which 
Adair lived. A road which lovers of history and clean adventure 
with a lofty purpose behind it, will travel joyously. Here, in the Adair 
book, is revealed the real American Indian as many of the present 
day have no conception of him. The story is broad in its scope, in- 
cluding the deadly state of affairs in a new country—the country of 
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so-called savages in constant warfare among thentselves, and further 
harassed by the wars of competing nations for possession of its most 
desirable sections. And between these many fires of unrest a few 
scattered colonies of white persons trying to civilize it, and make 
homes for themselves and other emigrants seeking security and free- 
dom in a strange land. The biography and many valuable notes 
scattered throughout Adair’s story, render it one of the most impor- 
tant records in the history of colonial America.. How this book was 
written, under what difficulties, and how published, with the help and 
advice of what friends, and through personal subscription alone, its 
immediate acceptance, both in Europe and America, and, above all, its 
long and still firm hold upon scholars and students, historians and 
bibliopoles the world over, attest the book’s imperishable worth. 

The original title page of Adair’s book recites its contents and thus 
gives one a glimpse of its importance, as follows: 

‘The History of the American Indians, Particuarly Those Nations 
Adjoining to the Mississippi, East and West Georgia, North and South 
Carolina, and Virginia. 

“An Account of Their Origin, Language, Manners, Religion, Civil 
Customs, Laws, Form of Government, Punishments, Conduct in 
War and Domestic Life. Their Habits, Diet, Agriculture, Manufac- 
tures, Diseases, Methods of Cure, and Other Particulars Sufficient to 
Render It a Complete System. 

“With Observations on Former Historians, Colony Governors, Su- 
perintendents, Missionaries, etc. 
“Also an Appendix Containing: 


“A Description of the Floridas, and the Mississippi Lands, with 
Their Productions, Benefits of Colonizing Georgia and Civilizing the 
Indians, and the Way to Make the Colonies More Valuable to the 
Mother Country. 

“With a Map of the Country Referred to in the History. 


“By James Adair, Trader with the Indians and Resident in Their 
Country for Forty Years.” 

London. Printed for Edward and Charles Dilly, in the Poultry. 

1775. 


To the Tennessee Colonial Dames is due profound thanks for this 
volume, and likewise for that appreciation of the scholarly and pains- 
taking care which dictated their choice of an editor. Only a limited 
number of the Adair History have been printed. The cost is more 
than reasonable for such a work, as anyone will agree who considers 
that the original can be had—when had at all—at the cost of one 
hundred dollars. (The Watauga Press, Johnson City, Tenn. $6.00.) 

Nashville, Tenn. 
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MARRIAGE RECORDS 


Of Washington County, Tennessee* 
From 1821 to 1830 


Compiled by the late Mrs. Harry D. Miller, Regent, Daughters of 
1812, Johnson City, Tennessee. 


1821 
Phillip Babb—Arhunsia Hale ............... 0.0 e eae December 11 
Jacob Barnes—Ann Maxton .............0 cece eee eees September 27 
Charles Barnes—Betsey Edwards .............ceceeeeeceeee June 7 
William Barnet—Mary Edwards .............ecceeceeees March 31 
Samuel G. Bayless—Fernandra Brown..............2e00+ August 16 
Robert Bean—Patsy Crouch ............. cece eee e eee eee March 7 
Samuel S. Bell—Sem McCray ................ eee eee November 21 
Abraham Britton—Nancy Brannon ................eeeeeeee June 12 
Stephen Broven—Betsey Tucker ..............cceeeeeceee March 11 
James Broyles—Sally Sproun ........... 0. cece cece cece ees July 25 
William Broyles—Margaret Green . August 7 
Moses Bunker—Eliza Grayham ...............ec cee eeeeaee May 16 
Simpson Charlton—Sarah Collier December 11 
John Cloyd—Rebecca Patton .......... cece cece cece cece nee July 19 
James A. Cochran—Jane Berkley ................0000: November 6 
Daniel Crown—Elizabeth Beam ..............0eeeeeee September 8 
Edward Davenport—Margaret Fawbush .................+. July 28 
Daniel Delaney—Elizabeth McGee .............. 20 cee December 6 
Andrew Freeman—Nancy Jones .............c0eeeeee September 11 
George Freeman—Sarah Watson .............cececececnces April 5 
Joseph B. Gilman—Sarah Gammon ................5+. February 10 
George Hinkle—Elizabeth Gettys ...............0000e September 21 
David Hofman—Rachel Beath .............. cece cece ee eees July 19 
James McLin—Jane Cunningham .............00eeeeeeeees May 16 
Edward Molar—Margaret Castiel ...............0ceeeeee October 9 
Anthony Rankins—Margaret Gray ..............0ceeee December 25 
Robert Rustin—Margaret McGee .............0 eee cece November 1 


All these 1821 licenses were signed by James Sevier, Clerk, second 
son of John Sevier. He was Clerk of Washington County for forty- 
seven years. 


1822 
John Battles—Susan Patton .......... cc cece eee e ccc ecneeee July 8 
James Barron—Peggy Grumby .............e.ceceeee November 29 
John Brittom—Catherine Henley ...............0.000- September 20 
Valentine Brown—Catherine Edwards ...............6- September 3 
Gabriel Brown—Sarah Bayless ...............-eeeeee December 30 
George Brown—Mary Miller .............. ccc eee eens December 25 
John Brown—Nancy Clown ...........eceeececececece December 14 
Rean Browning—Hannah Boyer ..............seeeeeeees August 23 
William Carson—Rachel Martan ................eeeeee January 9 
John P. Chester—Rebecca G. Kurney.............2e000- December 3 


*In Tennessee Historical Magazine, Vol. IX, No. 7, April, 1925, will be found the 
marriage licenses of Washington County for the years 1805-1820. 
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Michael Clem—Nancy Hunt .............. cece eeeees September 19 
Leonard Collier—Charlotte Slagle ...............eeceeeee March 14 
Reuben Crouch—Polly Kinchelor .................0e005 January 18 
Sanford Crouch—Elizabeth Bean ...............00005 September 12 
James C. Davis—Rachel Tilson ................ eee ees September 5 
Jonathan Depew—Minerva Tipton ................005- December 10 
John Eberly—Susannah Lernberger..............000% October 26 
William Feazele—Jerutia Pring ................e000. November 12 
Lisby Ford—Sally Jackson ............. cece eee ee eens November 25 
William Ford—Achsash Ford ..............eseeeeeeee December 19 
John Gaines—Ruth Brummit ............. cc eee eee eee eee April 5 
Simon Gresham—Sally Partes November 10 
Isaac Hair—Lavinah Sweany ............. cece ec ec ee ececes July 22 
John Hice—Ann Casady ..... iy November 16 
Jacob Huffman—Peggy Marks November 21 
Nathaniel Langford—Eliza Waldren ................eeeee April 10 
James Latture—Sarah McAdams .................0.- December 14 
George Little—Barbarry Killey ............. cc cee eeeeeee October 14 
Dillard Love—Margaret Young ..............ceeeeeee November 20 
Joseph Mitchell—Margaret Boyd ...............eeeeeee January 16 
Hosea Mrunchey—Nancy McAdams .................. December 21 
John Nelson—Catherine Slign .......... 0... cece eee eeee January 10 
Jacob Reser—Eliza S. Freaker ............ce cece eeees September 3 
Charles Robinson—Patty Freeman .............0.ceeeeees October 5 
Joseph Sherrill—Rachel Webb ............... cee eeeceee August 24 
Adam Turley—Mary McLinn ............... cee eee eens October 10 


(This license had a pen picture of the bridegroom. 
‘ All these 1822 records are signed by James Sevier, Clerk, or his 
leputy. 


1823 
Charles Bacon—Amy Hale .............. cece cece ceeee December 12 
Vincent Ball—Lydia Setsellers ............ cece cece ee ee eeee July 14 
Solomon Beals—Sally Stewart ........... ccc cece ee eee ee eee June 19 
John Bedsauls—Polly Cochaday ............cccecececcececs April 9 
Andrew Blythe—Debby Anders .............ccccececeeee August 19 
Absolom Boring—Betsey Ruble ............ cc cece cece eeeee April 26 
James Brown—Rachel George ... ..May 27 
Jerimiah Brown—Polly Stanner .... ..duly 30 
Joseph L. Burtz—Elizabeth Young ................00005 January 6 
Leroy Campbell—Ann Shields ............. ccc cecececeeee March 24 
David Carder—Susannah Morgan ..............eeeeesee ees June 7 
Andrew Cillins—Jemina McClure .................06% November 21 
Charles Collins—Nancy Miles .............ceeceeceeees February 1 
Asa Cook—Margaret Hammer ............... ces ceceec eevee June 7 
James Dansom—Mary Ellis ............ cece eee cece eee May 27 
James Dapon—Jane Shoemaker ...............e cee ceeees March 10 
Richard Deacons—lIsabella Beard ............ecceeceeeeees June 9 
Moses Delashurt—Nancy Salts .......... cc cece cece eee eeee April 11 
Alfred Duncan—Rhody Douglas ...............eeeeeeees January 6 
Richard Dunlap—Mary Barnet .................00008s February 12 
Johnson Edgeman—Rebecca Pearcy ..........0.eeeeeeee October 25 
John Edwards—Sarah Hopkins ................eeeeee September 25 
Elijah Elley—Jane McAdams ..............ee ec eee ee eees March 23 
Charles Ferrel—Mary Odle ...... -November 21 
Adam Garus—Elizabeth McAdams .............ceceeeseees April 28 
Ephraim Gains—Elizabeth Parker ................... September 11 


Robert Greene—Barsha Yearger ..........cccsccccececeees June 19 
(Two licenses to this couple.) 
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Christopher Haines—Deanna Job ...........cecececeees October 14 
Isaac Hammer—Catherine Bogart ............eeeeeees September 6 
John F, Hannah—Grace Telford .......... cece cece cece cece May 27 
John Harvey—Polly Eagle ......... cece cece e cee ce cece March 14 
Noding Hill—Ruth Brown ............. cee cee eee eeee February 26 
Roland Hodges—Margaret Ellis ........... cece cece eeee August 12 
William Hodges—Mary Ann Snyder ............cecececeees July 28 
Michael Hoyle—Ann L. Mathes ..............c2ee00e September 27 
John Hyder—Anne Worthington .............eceeeeaes February 19 
Thomas Lee—Nancy Hale ............. cece cece eieeeceees June 14 
Samuel Lyle—Casandra Boring .............ceceeeeeees January 13 
Peter R. Miller—Sarah Deacons .............ceeececeecees May 12 
Shederick Murray—Sally Hunt ............. cece eeceeee January 27 
Jacob Murr—Nancy Boid .... September 3 
John Robinson—Ann Jones ......... cece eee cece cee eeee August 28 
Frederick A. Ross—Theodocia Vance ..............065 December 15 
Duke Ruble—Sarah Slaughter ..............ccececeeees October 28 
Barney Sander—Mary Rigsby .............eeeeeeeeee November 10 
Joseph Smith—Rachel M. Clark............. cece wees eeees August 1 
William Smith—Nancy Gyers .......... cece eee eee enee December 31 
Solomon Vance—Elizabeth Moor ...........cccececcceceees May 16 
Hugh P. Young—Esther Bedrid ..............ccceececeaee June 27 
1824 
Joseph Battles—Amy Lineberger .............0eceeceeees October 8 
Joseph Bean—Mary Sliger ......... ccc cee cece cece cece January 10 
Thomas Beard—Jane Hale ............ ccc eee ee eeeee November 2 
Andrew E. Bell—Sarah Moore .............eceeeceeeeee January 10 
Samuel Bell—Nancy W. Mathis ..............cecececees October 13 
Thomas Bible—Ann Eliza Wilson...............eeeeees September 8 
Tipton Boren—Ruth Howard ...........ce cece cece eeeces March 19 
John Tipton Boring—Elizabeth Threevet...............6. March 11 


Samuel Brown—Elizabeth Boyea 
Jacob Boya—Margaret Gervin ... 
Soloman Dinkins—Susan Parker 


David Clark—Jermina Jester .......... cece cee ee ee eeees 
John Coppenger—Elizabeth Rodgers ............ceeeeees October 12 
John E. Cosson—Mary E. Harris.............0eceeees November 30 
William Ellison—Sarah Williams .................0008 November 23 
Peter Emmet—Rachel Caluthers ............ cece eeeeeeeee June 28 
George Fink—Sarah Gibson ...........cccecececeeceees January 19 
Jacob Good—Elizabeth Recara .............ee eee eees September 22 
Thomas Hampton—Joanna Renno .............eeceeees December 17 
Nathaniel Haris—Hannah Lord ............. ccc eeceeees August 25 
. Jacob Harmon—Lucinda Gann ...........cceceeeeeees February 18 
Peechy Harrison—Jane Clark ............cccececeees December 24 
Adam Hope—Mary Carson .........icccec ces ces eee enone March 27 
John Houston—Elizabeth Kelley ...........eceeeeeeeeee October 15 
David C. Hunter—Marice Stephenson ...............0008 October 5 
Thomas Linder—Ann Oliver ............ cee cece sceees December 4 
Charles Lisinbey—Susan Carr .. September 23 
James Lislie—Sarah Campbell ...........cececececeeece October 23 
John Littleh—Ruth Boran .......... ccc eee es cecceeees December 11 
Mordecai Loed—Nancy Hyte ............... eer Te" September 27 
William Mitchell—Mary Bachingham ................. September 13 
John Nelson—Lucinda Lisenby ............ececeeececececes May 10 
Isaac Nelson—Martha Canshor ...... CASE Oe SRE EE RR OM September 1 
Robert Nelson—Louisia Pratts ........... cee eee ee eeees November 6 


Jacob Range—Anna Hammer .........cccecc cece cece cecece June 7 
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Jonathan Range—Fatha Hilley.............. cee eceeeee January 5 
Samuel Robinson—Martha Chester ................065 December 13 
Isiah Rose—Cassa Long .......... cece cee ce cece cecececes August 31 
Robert Russell—Elenore Terry ............ceceeeeeeee December 16 
Sylvester Ryland—Mary Hays .............cecececeeees January 21 
David Sellars—Margaret Miars..............ceeeeeeee February 10 
Peter Slager—Misse Brumitz ............ cc cece eee ceces October 30 
Hiram Torbush—Nancy M. Wern ............cececececeees July 12 
1825 

Alexander Anderson—Eliza Rosa Deadrick.................. June 7 
Jonathan Bacon—Deby Barnea .............02ceeeeeee September 3 
Thomas Bacon—Sally Brown ............. seceeeeee December 15 
Daniel P. Bayless—Lydia Hair .............. cc eee eeee November 5 
James Beasley—Elizabeth Click .............. cece ences October 29 
Thomas Bell—Elizabeth Forgeson ..............eeeeeeees April 12 
James Billingsley—Sarah Hale ............. cee ee cece ences May 24 
Isaac Bowman—Agnis Young .............ceeeeeececes January 29 
James Bradley—Levina Buck ............ ccc ee cece cece ceee May 30 
Nathan Broyles—Ann Bayless .............ceeeeeeee September 30 
Thomas Caroll—Ann Maiden ...............cecececeeeee January 1 
Green K. Cessna—Maria L. Vance...............ee008- February 15 
John Cornwell—Mary Wheelock ..............ceeeeeee December 23 
Caleb Coxe—Ann Carriger ...... ..January 25 
John Creamer—Margaret McNeel ...............2008. November 28 
James Crouch—Susannah Bowman ..............eeeeeeeees May 24 
James Deakens—Anna Walker ..............cececececece August 16 
Jerimiah Dean—Susan Parks .............cc cece cece ceee August 5 
Daniel Devault—Mary Miller ............. cc cee ee ee eeee January 4 
Samuel E. Edwards—Elizabeth Job ..............0-0 008s October 19 
William Fletcher—Maria Robinson ................000- November 4 
Loid Ford—Matilda Jackson ............. cece eee eeeee November 8 
Elbert Freeman—Margaret Smawlly .............ceeeeeees April 2 

(Two licenses for this couple. Gov. Wm. Carroll, Governor of 

Tennessee.) 

John Gibson—Rhode Barnes ............c cece cece cece cecees May 9 
Robert Glenn—Nancy Patton ............ ccc cece ee eees August 30 
John Goforth—~Nancy Chandler ............c ccc ce cece acne March 3 
Christian Grove—Jane Lacky ............c cc ec ee ee eees January 31 


John Hale—Elizabeth Smith September 8 
Thomas Hale (a man of color)—Sophia (woman of color)...May 16 


John Harris—Eliza Cobinger .............c cece cece eeees March 15 
Charles Harrison—Elizabeth Kelloc ................eeeeee March 22 
Benjamin Hinkle—Lucinda Terry ................eceeeees March 9 
James Hodges—Mary Kitzmiller ................0ceeeeee August 20 
James Houston—Sarah Caruthers ..............eeeeeeees March 10 
Jonah Lilburn—Mary Hartsel]l ................ cece eee January 23 
Jesse Mathes—Nancy Brown ............ccce cece cececeees May 25 
Edward Million—Ann Bayless .............00eeeeeee September 22 
Henry E. Rubel—Phoebe Hunter ................cececeees July 23 
Absolom W. Rush—Polly Morison ..............ceceeeceeee July 13 
Hiram Swaney—Ruth Taylor ............ cece eee e eens February 21 
Jacob Swinnerman—Sarah Bowman ...............see00. March 21 
Henry Young—Catharine Miller ................ cee eee e eens May € 
1826 
Elijah Bacon—Martha Squible .................0 000s September 20 


Rich Basket—Rachel Hartman ................ee eevee November 29 
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Samuel Bayles—Nancy Mitchell ...............eeeeeeeee October 12 
Vincent Boren—Louisa Little .......... cece eee eee eee March 13 
Samuel D. Boyles—Basmath Peoples ..............065 November 16 
William Brizley—Sabre Bitner ............. cece ee eee enone July 10 
Joseph Brown—Nancy Edwards ..........ccececececececes April 20 
David Browne—Polly Campbell ..............00c sees December 2 
Enor Campbell—Jane Cloyde .......... cc ecec cece cece cees June 22 
John Carrol—Elizabeth Coppich .............c ccc ce ce eeees May 15 
Frances Clark—Debitha Seabalt ..............ceceeeee February 15 
James Coopey—Nancy Parker ........... ce eee eee eeceeeee April 7 
Jonathan Corder—Sarah White .............. cess eee ees January 13 
Jacon Crouse—Sarah Tilson ............ cece eee e ee eeee October 16 
Michael Crouse—Rebecca Young ......... 

Wm. Denton—Rachel Gibson ...... 

Peter Dobson—Margaret Stansbury 

John Duncan—Rachel G. Duncan ............ ccc ceeeeeees August 9 
William Ellis—Mary McAdams ...............eeeeeeee February 3 
Lewis Fondwell—Ruth Ann Smith ................6.. September 14 
Emanuel Good—Elizabeth Capp .........cccececececeees October 26 
John Gray—Melinda Copp ......... cece cece cece cece cenes October 5 
Robert Gray—Agnes Chinnoth .......... ccc cece cece cece ceee May 9 
Jeremiah Hale—Mary Crouch ........... cece ecw eee eees May 17 
Wm. A. Harris—Elizabeth Carrigan ...............68 November 14 
Joseph Hinkle—Barbara Croompecker ...............++ November 2 
Bayamon P. Hopkins—Rutle Tinker .................. November 18 
Charles Lainberger—Ann Lopwasen ............eeeeee8- August 13 
Joshua Leanard—Rhoda Sweet ..........c.eeeceeeees September 28 
Lawrence Leonard—Mary Guryne ..........ceceeeeeees November 1 
Jacob Long—Mary Riddell ........... cc cece cece cece eecees y 10 
William Mondy—Nancy Warren September 29 
James Nelson—Elenora Parks .. May 2 
John Nelson—Easter Forguson July 20 
Shadarach Nelson—Ibby Whitson (two licenses).......... March 22 
Hagan New—HElizabeth Randolph .............ccceceeeeees July 26 
William Nicholas—Ann Overholer ..............eeeeeeee October 31 
James Russell—Rachel Allison ...........cceeceeceeees February 7 
Wm. H. Young—Emiline Liby Tipton ................... October 30 


In almost every case the marriage bond was signed some days later 
by the minister who married the couple, this occurring on account of 
the distance from the county seat, Jonesboro, and the place of the re- 
ligious ceremony. 


1827+ 
1828* 
Isaac Bails—Amy Pitcock ......... cece cee cece cece eee March 3 
(Married by Jacob I. Andrew, E. C. C.) 
John Bayly—Delila Broyles .......... ccc cee ee cece eee January 30 
(Married by Wm. Wilson, J. P., February 2.) 
George Belcher—Eliza Norton ...............-e0e08- September 10 
(Married by Jacob Hantred, J. P., September 10.) 
James Boyd—Sarah Patterson ............ceeeeeeeeees January 25 
(Married by Lewis Anderson, January 26.) 
Jesse Brown—Betsey Wattenbarger ............eeeeeeeee March 25 
(Married by John Lusk, J. P., March 27.) 
James Campbell—Ann White ............. ccc cece cee eeee October 29 


(Married by Richard Carr, J. P., October 30.) 


+The records of 1827 are lost. 


*The list from this date has been furnished by Mrs. Mary Hardin McCown, of 
Col. David Henley Chapter, D. A. R., Johnson City, Tenn. 
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Solomon Cellars—Polly Kelly ........... ccc ccceeeeeeees October 26 
(Married by James Veres, October 26.) 

James Coggburn—Jane Mercer ............ cece eeeees February 12 
(Married by Lewis Anderson, Minister of Gospel, February 13.) 

Elijah Embree—Maria King ..............cceceeceeeee January 29 
(Married by Wm. Patton, January 29.) 

Thomas Ford—Elizabeth Chandley ................00005 August 23 
(Married by John Gott, August 24.) 

Henderson Henley—Flora Ann Snapp ..............eee00- August 9 
(Married by Wm. Patton, August 12.) 

Abraham Hicks—Elizabeth Shepherd ................045 January 5 
(Married by Jacob Hartsell, J. P., January 6.) 

Samuel Hufmont—Rebecca Byerly ................005- December 30 
(Married by John Fink, J. P., January 1.) 

Peter Hunt—Lettry Bayless ............ cece cece eee eee March 27 
(Married by Rees Bayless.) 

Benjamin Hussey—Jane Furgeson .............eeeeeees December 9 

Thomas Jackson—Delilah Hartsell ............... eee eens July 23 
(Married by Jacob Brown, J. P., July 24.) 

John Jobe—Sarah Elsey .......... cc cce eee eee ce eens November 4 


(Married by Archibald Glascock, November 9.) 
(Marriage bond for $1,250.00, Gov. Samuel Houston.) 


Allen Jones—Nancy Carson ...........cee eee e ee eeeee September 18 
(Married by Archibald Glasscock, J. P.) 

Andrew Jones—Susannah Baker ...............0e0eeees August 27 
(Married by Wm. Colya, J. P., August 28.) 

James Lackeran—Cary Chandler .............ecceeeecees March 6 
(Married by J. P. John Gett, March 6.) 

Michael P. Light—Rhoda Ellis .................00 000s September 9 
(Married by Tenney White, J. P.) 

Thomas McAdams—Elizabeth McNeale ................ November 5 
(Married by Thomas Williamson.) 

Thomas Mitchell—Sarah White ............... cee ee eee eee May 8 

James Morgan—Polly Ann Ruble ...............0e000. December 9 


(Married by J. C. Harris, December 9.) 
(Married by Jas. Miller, Sr., Minister of Gospel, May 8.) 
Ephraim Nelson—Elizabeth Copp .............eeeeees December 10 
(Married by Thos. Williamson, December 11.) 
(Marriage bond given to Samuel Houston, Governor of Tennes- 
see, for $1,250.00.) 


George W. Nelson—Mary Harvey .............eeeeeceeves April 10 
(Married by Joseph New, J. P., April 11.) 

Benjamin Rogers—Antamasia Rogers ...............- December 10 
(Married by Jacob Hartsell, J. P., December 10.) 

John G. Ruble—Ester Fine ............ cece ee eee ees December 11 
(Married by J. C. Haines, Minister, M. E. Church, December 12.) 

John Rupes—Margaret Greene ...........ec eee eeceees November 19 
(Married by Wm. Nelson, J. P., November 20.) 

Nathan Wilson—Elizabeth Mitchell...................48. October 8 
(Married by John Stephenson, J. P.) 

1829 

Barret Baxter—Melba Cunningham .................. November 29 
(Married by Archibald Glasscock, J. P., December 1.) 

William Bayles—Eliza Collins ............... cece eeeee October 28 


(Married by Jacob Hartsell, J. P., October 30.) 
James Biddle—Elizabeth Whister ...............+.2.5 December 22 
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Ephrain Bird—Ellenora Mauk .............eeceeeceeee September 2 
(Married by Wm. Gillyland, J. P., September 30.) 

John Blakely—Babbay Hays ...........cceccscceccecees October 12 
(Married by Archibald Glasscock, J. P., October 13.) 

William Borvell—Hester M. Doak ............. cc cececsceees May 7 
(Bond to Wm. Hall, acting Governor, $1,250.00.) 

Othmil Bowman—Elizabeth Watson .............e0005 February 11 


(Married by Wm. Duzan, M. E. C.) 
(Married by Wm. Patton, December 23.) 


Samuel Bowman—Anne Crouch ...........0eceeeecceees August 11 
(Married by Jacob Ellis, J. P., August 11.) 

Robert Britt—Nancy Nelson ...........cceeecececeees February 28 
(Married by Jacob Hartsell, J. P., March 1.) 

Aaron Brown—Mary Collet ............ cece ccs ee eeee September 22 
(Hez. Broyles, J. P.) 

Peter Brown—Margaret Collett ............ cee eee e eens August 30. 
(Married by John Link, J. P., September 2.) 

Silas Brown—Phoebe Ann Andes..............ceeeeeees October 12 
(Married by Archibald Glascock, J. P., October 12.) 

Clausen Campbell—Mary McGhee ...............eeeeeee August 12 
(Married by Wm. Nelson, J. P., August 14.) 

William Campbell—Sarah Ricard ................0005 November 18 

William Carumins—Mary Nelson ..............e0ee ees December 2 
(Married by Wm. Gillyland, J. P., December 3.) 

John Collet—Mary Britten ........... cece ccc eee e cece eens June 2 
(Married by David Barkley, J. P.) 

John Congmere—Elizabeth Range ..............eeeeees January 12 


(Married by Jas. King, Min. E. C.) 
(Married by John Stephenson, J. P., November 18.) 


Josiah Conley—Maryann Allison .............e cece eeeeee August 4 
(Married by John Stephens, J. P., August 4.) 

I. Hiter Crouch—Emma McGurn ............ee cee eeeceeees July 10 

Absolum Deakins—Nancy McCray ...............000. December 14 
(Married by John Stephens, 7. P., December 15. ) 

John Dillingham—Mary Stephens ..............eeceeeee October 24 
(Married by Joshua Borning, J. P.) 

John N. Doak—Martha Snapp .......... cc cece ccecceecees June 20 
(Married by Samuel W. Doak, June 25. _ 

Wm. Edwards—Eliza Brown ............ecceeeeceeee December 22 
(Married by Rees Bayless, January 12, 1829.) 

David France—Martha Gervin ...........cceececeeceecece April 14 
(Married by Jacob Hartsell, J. P.) 

George Farnsworth—Elizabeth Bartley................. January 14 
(Married by Wm. Patton, January 14.) 

Adam W. Ganns—Sophia Geyers .........ccecceceececeenes June 25 
(Married by S. T. Bell, June 26.) 

Cheneuth Hale—Nancy Chase ............ceececcececeees October 5 
(Married by Jas. Miller, Min. of Gospel, October 8.) 

Nathaniel Hall—Jane Melvine ............ccceeceececceces July 27 


John Harrison—Delila McDaniel 
(Married by John Stephenson, J. P., January 22.) 
(Married by Jno. Bowman, T. E.) 


Alexander Harvey—Elizabeth Shanklin ........-0.000. December 12 
(Married by Jacob Hartsell, J. P., December 13.) 

Jasper Headerich—Edy Faubush .............0eceeecceees June 16 
(Married by Jas. Miller, Sr., Min. of Gospel, June 16.) 

David Honeycutt—Mary White .............eceeceeees December 2 


(Married by Jacob Hartsell, J. P., December 3.) 
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Dryan Houston—Rebeccah Farris .............cecececeees April 27 

John Houston—Mary Rose ..........c cece ccc ee cee eeceeees uly 15 
(Married by Richard Carr, J. P., July 15.) | 

Elkanah H. Howard—Mary Denton ................0005 October 26 . 
(Married by Richard Carr, J. P., October 27.) 

Samuel Hufman—Ruth Smith ......... 0... cece eee eee ee June 24 
(Married by Wm. Patton, Min. M. E. C., June 25.) 

Geo. Huhman—Nancy Furguson .............ceeeeeeeees March 26 
(Married by David Barkley, J. P., March 26.) 

Joshua Jennings—Eliza NelSOn, (da54 o 45050 esew eee eee December 22 
(Marriage bond given to Gov. Wm. Carroll, $1,250.00.) 

Robert Johnston—Elizabeth Smiths ...............c eee eeeee May 25 
(Marriage bond to Gov. Wm. Hall, $1,250.00.) 

Zaddoch Lewis—Ann Mariale Smith .................. September 1 
(Married by Wm. Patton, Min. M. E. C., September 1.) 

James Moore—Sarah Mitchell .............c ec ee cece eceees July 27 
(Married by L. G. Bell, July 28.) 

Charles Neal—Margaret Kennedy ..............ceceeeees August 6 
(Married by Archibald Glasscock, J. P., August 13.) 

Lewis Scalf—Nancy Kozeak ............ceeceeeecees September 12 
(Married by H. Baylis, J. P.) 

Henry Slyger—Catherine Keplinger ................. September 26 
(Married by Jacob Brown, J. P., September 29.) 
Abraham Snapp—Matilda Wendall .................... December 2 
(Married by Wm. Patton, Min. M. E. Church, December 5.) 
Jas. Stuart—Mary M. Servin ............ cece cee cece eee July 2 
(Married by Wm. Patton, Min. M. E. Church, July 2.) 

Hugh Vance—Rachel Blair ................c ee eeeeecees August 16 
(Married by Archibald Glasscock, J. P., August 18.) 

Henry Young—Debora Hammer ..............-2ee00: September 14 
(Married by Rev. Jas. Ring, M. M. E. C., September 17.) 

1830 

Edward Baker—Lucinda Erwin .................-0005 November 15 
(Married by Wm. Colyard, J. P., November 18.) 

Daniel Bails—Rebeccah Andrews ............eceeceeececes May 28 

Daniel Bowman—Alsey M. Ellis..............00ceceeeee October 19 
(Married by Levi Bowers, J. P., October 19.) 

John A. Bowman—Mauce Northington ...............00000. July 26 
(Married by Levi Bowers, J. P., July 26.) 

Geo. Brown—Elizabeth Sands ............. ec eeeeeceeees March 25 
(Married by Archibald Glasscock, J. P., March 25.) 

Hezikiah Brown—Ann Basket ..............ccececeeceece April 12 
(Married by Jacob L. Shaly, Min. of Gospel, April 12.) 

Jonathan B. Burk—Eliza Houston .............. cee eeees March 13 
(Married by Richard Carr, J. P., March 16.) 

John E. Carithurs—Polly Melvin..............220e eee January 13 
(Married by Rees Bayless, Bap. Min., January 14.) 

Walter Chase—Rebecca Elsey ............cececececece December 11 
(Married by John Gott, J. P.) 

Andrew Coleman—Mary Neidy .............ccceececeecees March 5 
(Married by Arch. Glasscock, March 28.) 

Joel Cooper—Sarah Boren ............cceceececcecees February 20 
(Married by Joshua Boreing, J. P., February 24.) 

Loyd A. Cox—Sarah English ...............2eceeeeees September 9 
(Married by James King, September 9.) 

Thomas Day—Matilda Hendley ...................000- January 16 


(Married by John S. Henley, Min. of Gospel, January 17.) 
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William Dinwiddie—Martha Blakely ..................February 18 
(Married by Arch. Glasscock, J. P., February 18.) 

Robert Duncan—Sarah Campbell ................0008 November 30 
(Married by James Miller, Min. of Gospel, November 4.) 

Robert A. Duncan—Jane Robertson .............ee eens March 16 
(Married by John Stephenson, J. P., March 17.) 

William Duncan—Elizabeth Buckingham .................. April 19 
(Married by James Miller, Min. of Gospel, April 22.) 

John Ellis—Elizabeth Shipley ............... eee eeee December 28 
(Married by John Gott, J. P., December 28.) 

Daniel Fox—Anne Porter ............ cece cece eeeces January 23 
(Married by Jacob Ellis, J. P., January 28.) 

James H. Gillespie—Sarah Ann Young.................0005 April 27 
(Married by Jacob I. Strayley, Minister, April 28.) 

Daniel Good—Sarah Corps ........... cece ccc ceccececece October 1 
(Married by Jno. Lusk, J. P., October 3.) 

David Graham—Rachel Sands ..............ee eee eeees November 3 
(Married by Jno. Lusk, J. P., November 4.) 

Thomas Grayson—Mary Barnes .............eeeeeeees November 9 
(Married by Arch. Glasscock, November 11.) 

Jonathan G. Haines—Sarah Williams .................. ~..dJune 18 
(Married by H. Powell, J. P., June 29.) 

James Hale—Almira Bacon .............e cee ee cee ee cence March 31 
(Married by James Miller, Sr., Min. of Gospel, April 1.) 

Joseph Hartman—Maria Pursell ................0000es January 12 
(Married by John Stephenson, January 15.) 

Anthony Hartsell—Elizabeth Longmire................... August 9 
(Married by Rees Bayles, Bap. Min., August 11.) 

Charles Hartsell—Amanda Click ............ ces ee ee ceeeeees June 9 
(Married by Jacob Hartsell, J. P., June 10.) 
Willouby Harvey—Margaret Parker...............0000% October 18 
(Married by John C. Harris, Min. of M. E. C.) . 
David Henley—Sarah H. Roberts ..............0ceeees December 10 
(Married by Jacob Brown, J. P., December 10.) 

John L. Howard—Margaret Denton ................-. November 15 
(Married by Richard Carr, J. P.) 

David C. Hunter—Achsah McCray ...........00eeeeceeee March 23 
(Married by S. J. Bell, March 24.) 

Joseph Hunter—Margaret Miranda Harris.............. October 18 
(Married by Rees Bayless, Bap. Min., October 19.) 

John Kyker—Hester Brown ...........cccceececececes February 3 
(Married by Daniel Barkley, February 3.) 

Thurston Leach—Margaret Hufman ................... January 29 
(Married by Jacob Hartsell, J. P., February 1.) 

Richard Maris—Rhoda Hodges .............ceeeecescececs July 10 
(Married by Jacob Ellis, July 11.) 

William Mayfield—Elizabeth Wright .................. September 4 
(Married by Jacob Hartsell, J. P., September 5.) 

Wm. McAdams—Salender McNeal ............-..eeees December 23 

: (Married by Thos. Williamson, December 23.) 

Andrew McCoy—Polly Salts .......... ccc cece eee eee eee e eens May 5 
(Married by Wm. Colyar, J. P., May 6.) 

Abraham McGinnis—Elizabeth Myers ................ December 15 
(Married by Arch. Glasscock, December 16.) 

Richard McLuin—Rachel Blackmore ..............eeeeeees May 20 
(Married by L. T. Bell, May 21.) 

Samuel Odell—Nancy Simpson ............c. cee eeececeeee June 14 


(Married by H. Powell, June 22.) 
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William Rains—Nancy Melvin ............. cece eee eeee January 4 
(Married by Jacob Ellis, J. P., January 5.) 

Samuel Reeser—Ibby Greene ............eceeeecececes December 28 
(Married by Jno. Lusk, J. P., December 30.) 

James Russell—Mary W. Irvin .............e eee eens September 30 
(Married by G. T. Bell, October 1.) 

John Smith—Nelly Fraker ........... ccc cece eee eeeee December 9 
(Married by John Link, J. P., December 9.) 

Isaac Starnes—Eliza Subott ......... cece cece ee eee eee March 27 
(Married by Jno Bowman, T. E., April 1.) 

John Yancy—Jane W. Maxwell ...........ceecceeeecees August 10 


(Married by G. T. Bell, August 11.) 
All these licenses and bonds were signed by Jas. Sevier, Clerk, or 
his deputy. 
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ANDREW JACKSON AND HIS WARD, 
ANDREW JACKSON HUTCHINGS 


A History Hitherto Unpublished 
By JOHN H. DEWITT 


On October 22, 1817, General Andrew Jackson wrote 
to President Monroe from Nashville a letter which began 
as follows: 

“T have received your friendly letter of the 27th. Ult., 
and your letter of the 5th. inst. They both reached me by 
this days mail. I have given them as attentive a perusal 
as my situation would permit, being on the eve of my de- 
parture to see my friend and nephew Major Hutchings, who 
is very ill and despaired of near Huntsville, and has re- 
quested me to take to him his little and only Son about six 
years old. Under these circumstances, I have to request the 
indulgence of a few days until my return to answer your 
letter of the 5th. inst.” 

Jackson was still the Major-General, U. S. A., for the 
Southern District. The correspondence related to the In- 
dian troubles in Florida which led to the Seminole War. 

Major John Hutchings thus mentioned was the son of 
Col. Thomas Hutchings, who married a sister of Mrs. An- 
drew Jackson, they being daughters of Col. John Donelson, 
the celebrated pioneer who in the spring of 1780 brought 
to Nashville (then Nashboro) in boats a large number of 
immigrants and became one of the founders of that city. 
John Hutchings was therefore a nephew of Mrs. Jackson. 
He married Mary Smith, a sister of Senator William Smith 
of South Carolina, who lived in his latter years in Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, and died there. In previous years John 


“Correspondence of Andrew Jackson,” Vol. II, p. 332, published by the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. 
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Hutchings had assisted Jackson in the management of his 
plantation and store at Hunter’s Hill, two miles east of the 
Hermitage; and later he was a partner of Jackson and John 
(later General) Coffee in the mercantile business at Clover 
Bottom, about seven miles east of Nashville. Jackson and 
Hutchings also became the owners of large tracts of land 
along the Tennessee River near Melton’s Bluff and near 
Florence, in Northern Alabama. 

Just when John Hutchings moved to the neighborhood of 
Huntsville is not known, but it must have been after the 
treaty of Fort Jackson (1814) which opened that country 
to settlement. He acquired a large estate in lands and 
slaves. This estate was devised to his little son, Andrew 
Jackson Hutchings. The mother of this child died before 
her husband’s death. John Hutchings died very soon after 
the visit mentioned in the aforesaid letter, for his will was 
probated on January 12, 1818 in the Orphans Court at 
Huntsville. It is the first will recorded at Huntsville. It 
is dated November 7, 1817. Itisin the handwriting of Gen- 
eral Jackson and attested by his. wife, Mrs. Rachel Jack- 
son, Thomas Hutchings and Christopher Hutchings. Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Jackson evidently returned to Huntsville on 
account of the increasing illness of John Hutchings. 

After bequeathing to his mother his household furni- 
ture, the testator provided: 

“T bequeath to my beloved and only son, Andrew J. 
Hutchings, all the balance of my estate, real, personal and 
mixed, to him and his heirs forever, and constitute and ap- 
point my beloved friend, Andrew Jackson, his guardian, to 
have the sole management of him and his education. My 
will and desire is that all the money I may die possessed of, 
or that may be due my estate, be invested in land, by my 
executors, within the Alabama Territory, within the bounds 
of what is called Jackson Purchase, and that the negroes I 
die seized and possessed of, be kept on the land so to be pur- 
chased, and the profits arising from said farm to be laid 
out in the purchase of land, or in negroes, for the benefit of 
my said son, Andrew J. Hutchings, under the direction of 
his guardian, by my executors.” 

The testator appointed as his executors his “truly and 
beloved friend, Gen. John Coffee, Stockley D. Hutchings, and 
Andrew Jackson.” 

Thus did the Hero of New Orleans and of the war with 
the Creeks, the planter, large land-owner, former judge 
and United States Senator, childless himself but abounding 
in domestic taste and affection, take unto his personal care 
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the little six-year-old great-nephew of his beloved Rachel. 
The letters and other papers relating to this guardianship 
were discovered only a few years ago and were made avail- 
able for examination by two descendants of General Coffee, 
the late Mrs. Mary Coffee Campbell, of Florence, and the 
late Mr. Robert Dyas, of Asheville, North Carolina. Neither 
the name of Andrew J. Hutchings nor his relation with 
General Jackson appears in any of the biographies of Jack- 
son. 

Many of these letters are being published in the ‘“Cor- 
respondence of Andrew Jackson,” edited by the late John 
Spencer Bassett, and published by the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. 

A most creditable and interesting story of Jackson’s 
tenderer nature—his high principles of personal honor, his 
belief in religion long before his public profession of it, 
and his love of home and of children—is revealed in these 
papers. They have been carefully inspected by this writer. 
They show that General Coffee (who settled near Florence, 
Alabama, in 1817, and lived there until his death in 1833) 
managed directly the business affairs of young Hutchings, 
with the advice of General Jackson, but that Jackson “fa- 
thered” him, directed his training and education; and 
Hutchings doubtless spent much time‘at the Hermitage. He 
also spent much time at Hickory Hill, General Coffee’s plan- 
tation, near Florence. After Coffee’s death, Hutchings mar- 
ried Coffee’s oldest daughter, Mary Donelson Coffee, to the 
great satisfaction of General Jackson. They had four chil- 
dren, three who died in infancy, and a son, Andrew J. 
Hutchings, Jr., who was born in 1839 and died in 1862 
and never married. Hutchings and his wife were distant 
cousins, for General Coffee’s wife, her mother, was a first 
cousin of John Hutchings. 


Little Andrew Hutchings was left at the Hermitage 
when General Jackson set out for Florida to become its 
territorial governor, for on April 11, 1821, Jackson wrote 
to Coffee from the Hermitage: 


‘JT must confess I enter upon this duty with more re- 
luctance and regret than any in my life, and the great re- 
luctance of Mrs. J. added to her bad health, increases my 
regret, she has consented to go with me, but could not con- 
sent to leave her son, he goes also. I should have taken with 
me my little Andrew J. Hutchings, but I am aware if I 
did, and any accident happen, his grand-father would be- 
lieve I had destroyed him that his estate should go to his 
father’s family. I have therefore left him at school, and 
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have got Mrs. Knox to remain here and take care of him 
until we return, which I hope will be in the next fall.” 

July 3, 1821. Jackson to Captain John Donelson, his 
brother-in-law (from Manuel’s near Pensacola) : 

“We are happy to hear that little Andrew Hutchings 
is so well contented, say to him his cousin Andrew (A. J., 
Jr.) will bring him a pretty when he returns, and I will buy 
him a pony. His situation has cost me a great deal of 
uneasiness, however, since I have recd your letter, I am 
contented, he will do well.” 

December 27, 1822—Jackson to Coffee—directing him 
to ship his cotton from his Alabama plantation: 
“with little Andrew J. Hutchings’ if an opportunity offers, unless 
you receive farther advice from me, before an opportunity of shipping 
offers, and instruct the house to whom you ship to sell the first 


market that offers at ten cents, advising him that it is Andrew J. 
Hutchings and to do the best for him.” 


January 10, 1823—Jackson to Coffee. 


“The negroes I have determined to deliver over to Mr. Nicholson 
for A. J. Hutchings, you will please to have them valued by such 
men as will be satisfactory to those I have to account.” 


October 24, 1823—same to same—directing Coffee to 
collect a note for $90 given for a horse and 


“place it to my credit with the estate of my little ward Hutchings.” 


General Jackson was about to leave for Washington to take 
his seat in the United States Senate. In this letter he also 
mentions the purchase of three mules for the farm of A. 
J. Hutchings. 

December 7, 1823. Jackson to Mrs. Jackson, from Wash- 
ington: 

“T would be delighted to receive a letter from our son, 
little Hutchings.” 

December 10, 1823. Same to same: 

“Present me affectionately to the Andrews and say to 
our nephew I shall expect to hear from him often.” 

January 5, 1824. Same to same: 

Postscript, 

“Say to my son and Hutchings how happy I would be if they 


would write me, say to them also; I expect them to be obedient, kind 
and dutifull to you in my absence.” 


February 22, 1824. Jackson to Coffee, from Washing- 
ton: 

‘T thank you for the attention you have paid to the 
interest of my dear little Hutchings. When the crop is 
“disposed of, please give me information as to the amount.” 
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March 2, 1824. Jackson to Mrs. Jackson: 

“Say to my son and little Hutchings I have not recd their 
promised letters; say to my son, to remember my advice, 
that was, never to make a promise but what he complies 
with; always to reflect before the promise is made, but when 
made, be sure to comply with it.” 

In other letters written to Mrs. Jackson from Washing- 
ton the General sent affectionate messages to “the two An- 
drews.” He returned to the Hermitage in June, 1824. 

April 7, 1824. Jackson to Mrs. Jackson: 

“T send a few books by George for you and one for my 
son and Little Hutchings to read, but not deface—it is the 
one presented to me by Gen’! Rogers, sketches and char- 
acters of the sages of the Revolution.” 


June 7, 1825. Jackson to Coffee, from the Hermitage: 
complaining because “Doctor B” had apparently sold the 
cotton of “A. J. H.” for only eighteen cents per pounds, 
and declaring that he would not entrust to his care and sale 
one bale of cotton of his own or ‘Hutchings, for whom I 
am guardian.” 

October 30, 1825. Jackson to Coffee: 

‘T feel greatly obliged to you and Capt. Donelson for 
your kind attention to A. J. Hutchings business . . . will 
endeavor to find out a fit character to oversee little Andrews 
place, but wish you to continue your inquiries and engage 
one that you may believe is honest, industrious and capable, 
if such present themselves.” 

The next letter shows that Hutchings had attended the 
University of Nashville, the president of which was Dr. 
Philip Lindsley. 

March 22, 1829. Jackson to Coffee, from the White 
House: 

“T have just received your letter of the 1st. instant, in- 
closing me one from Doctor Lindsley to you, conveying the 
unpleasant information of my little ward Hutchings hav- 
ing been suspended from college, and having gone to the 
Hermitage where he now is—this information, of the most 
distressing kind to me, but upon the best reflection I can 
give the subject I have determined to send him to Mr. Otte 
at Franklin who, if any man can, will controle and preserve 
him, and carefully attend to his morals.” .. . 

“T have just written a short letter to Mr. William Donel- 
son, requesting him to have Hutchings immediately, on the 
receipt of my letter, sent to Mr. Otte and advise you of it— 
and I beseech you to address Mr. Otte, requesting his par- 
ticular attention to him, and to his morals, enquiring of 
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him. the amount of tuition, and board, and transmit Mr. 
Otte the amount—and dealing to Hutchings but little funds. 

. . “I wish him taught penmanship, arithmetic, and 
bookkeeping, algebra, and some other branches of mathemat- 
ics, moral philosophy, belles letters, and such other branches 
that may be profitable to him as a farmer and private 
gentleman. “TI have lost all hope of making him a classic 
scholar, and do not wish him to touch the languages, except 
to review those books, of latin and Greek, that he has read, 
but wish him to understand his grammar well—These are 
only useful to him as a farmer, or a politician, and should 
he ever form a taste for reading and improvement being 
well versed in the branches named, he has it in his. power to 
become useful to himself and country—If Mr. Otte cannot 
controle him, then Sir I know not what to do with him, 
as I have determined never, whilst I hold my present office, 
to place one of my young relatives, either in the military 
school, or the Navy. I hope and trust that Mr. Otte will 
be able to controle him, I shall leave him to your direction 
under the observations made—I shall write him under cover 
to William.” 

Jackson to Coffee. May 26, 1831: 

“T have just recd a letter from my overseer Steel, in- 
forming me of a quarrel and fight with Hutchings. It 
has given me much pain—I have wrote to them both to-day 
—to Steel, that he is to treat Hutchings kindly, and to 
Hutchings, that he must not attempt to misuse or whip the 
negroes,—if they misbehave to him, I have directed him 
to inform Steel, and he will chastise them, but no person, 
but Steel, is to interfere with the negroes. That at the 
Hermitage Hutchings is to have a home, but I expect he 
will aid in keeping peace rather than be its disturber. I 
wish you would write to Hutchings and get him to go to 
school until he is of age to take charge of his estate.” Jack- 
son then sent Hutchings to the University of Virginia. From 
the White House he wrote to Coffee on September 6, 1831: 

“Hutchings is with me, and leaves here today for the 
University in Va., where I hope he will remain and be studi- 
ous: and altho he has spent much idle time, I hope he may 
gain such an education as will enable him to pass through 
life with respectability—he says he is now determined to 
become a learned man—he has genius if he will apply it— 
I have furnished him with one hundred and fifty dollars in 
cash, and shirts, to enable him to enter college and pay his 
way for the first session—I found he had not the amount 
necessary—he says he had to pay some debts in Nashville 
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that reduced the funds you gave him below his wants—he is 
now supplied with cloathing and funds for a year, except 
the second session, when he enters it, for tuition, I will 
send you his receipts, and when you have a moment’s leis- 
ure, if you will examine my account as guardian, and should 
it be closed, without this hundred and fifty dollars, you 
will please to remit it to me, when it is convenient for you 
to do so. unless you have forwarded to him before this 
reaches you. I wish to keep myself clear of debt with that 
estate, and if I am not, let this pass to my credit—if I am, 
then it will be a convenience for me now, to have the $150 
remitted to me.” 

October 3, 1831, Jackson to Coffee: 

“My last will shew you, that Hutchings had made known 
to me his pecuniary wants. I had supplied them as you 
will find from my last, with his receipt inclosed. He has 
entered college. He has taken three ticketts, that is to say 
three classes, in the college, which will employ all his time. 
He is now determined to become a scholar, his thoughts run 
upon Miss Mary McL., and I have assured him unless he 
becomes celebrated as a scholar, and polished gentleman, 
he need not aspire to her affections, that he has both in 
his power, the first by continued application to his studies, 
the second by a constant attention to, and obedience of all 
rules laid down for the government of the University, and 
associating with none but the first class of society, not of 
wealth, but of moral character and conduct. I believe he 
has resolved to do well and I hope for the better.” 

October 8, 1831. Jackson to Hutchings: 

“D’r Hutchings, I have had a severe indisposition since 
you left me, from which I have recovered, but have not 
yet regained my usual strength, but am fast improving. 
Your letters were received during my illness, and in the ab- 
sence of your cousin, on his return I requested him to an- 
swer them, which he informs me he has done. 

“T was much gratified on receiving the report of the 
professors of your good conduct, nothing can redound more 
to your credit than a strict attention to, and obedience of 
the rules of the institution whilst you remain there, ana I 
trust in this, as in all other respects, you will realize my 
wishes. 

“The family all unite in kind salutations to you. Write 
me often, and believe me to be, your affectionate uncle.” 

The young man soon became delinquent toward his guar- 
dian. On November 15, 1831, President Jackson wrote 
him as follows: 
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“My D’r Hutchings, I have not received a line from you 
for the last three weeks, how this has happened I am ata 
loss to account. One inch of a candle more than is burnt in 
your usual studies, would remedy the neglect I complain 
of, if applied in writing to me. AmI mistaken? If I am 
not, then, you did promise to write me once every week. The 
pleasure I assured you, of hearing from you weekly, and 
judging of your composition, I had a hope would have been 
a sufficient inducement to. your fulfilment of this promise. 
Hoping that you have a good excuse for this neglect, I shall 
waive further comment at present, looking to a faithful 
fulfilment on your part for the future. 

“T am perfectly recovered from the attack of fever, 
and my strength quite restored, I am more free from afflic- 
tion than I have been for years, for which I am thankful 
to the great giver of all good, to whom we are daily in- 
debted for his protection and preservation. 

“Mr. Trist has informed me that you suggested to him 
a desire you had to visit me in the Christmas holidays. I 
will be happy to see you then, and if it should be necessary 
for me to request this indulgence from the professors, I will 
address them a note upon this subject; inform me on this 
point.” 

The career of young Hutchings at the University of Vir- 
ginia terminated in February, 1832, as shown by the fol- 
lowing letters: 


February 11, 1832. Jackson to Hutchings: 

“This morning I had the deep and heartfelt mortifica- 
tion to receive from R. M. Patterson, Esq.—chairman of 
the Faculty of the University of Virginia his letter inclos- 
ing me the monthly report of your being three times absent 
from recitation in Natural Philosophy—and three times in 
chemistry—and on the 9th instant, I am furnished with the 
enactments by which the University is governed—and the 
decision of the faculty in your: case, ‘that my ward A. J. 
Hutchings having brought himself under the terms of this 
law (the law for the government of the university) by his 
habitual inattention to his studies’—Resolved, if he did not 
make a sensible improvement before the next monthly meet- 
ing he would render himself liable to. dismissal” and further 
that this communication was made to you, you stated you 
wished to withdraw immediately from the institution, and 
that you had liberty to make the application, as you had al- 
ways been allowed the free control of your own movements 
and virtually your own guardian. “This application was 
laid before the faculty on the evening of the 8th instant and 
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granted”; How humiliating to my feelings this intelligence 
—How useless has my various admonitions, and your prom- 
ises to me when last here, that your application should be 
redoubled, and your obedience to all the rules of the uni- 
versity strictly observed, if I would permit you to visit 
Philadelphia. I have been unwearied in my attention to 
have you given a first rate education—my solicitude that 
you should come well into life, could not have been exceed- 
ed by your Dr Father who bequeathed you to me— but 
enough, my present solicitude is. to know where you are— 
your determination being taken to withdraw from the uni- 
versity without my knowledge and consent, and your want 
of funds to take you home, has doubled that solicitude— 
There is one, and only one consolation left me, and that 
is, that you stand accused of no moral delinquency—your 
moral character being still maintained I can forgive and 
take you to my bosom again. 

“On the receipt of this you will apprise me of your 
pecuniary situation, the amount that will close all your 
accounts, and take you to Tennessee, where you will await 
my further instructions after you receive the funds to take 
you there. Your affectionate but much distressed uncle.” 

February 19, 1832. Jackson to Coffee: 

“T have just been advised by the professor of the univer- 
sity of Virginia and Master Hutchings himself, that he has 
withdrew from the university. On receipt of this infor- 
mation, fearing he might be without funds, I wrote him to 
advise me of his wants, and I would supply them for his 
return to Tennessee. he wrote me he had wrote you for 
funds, and I am happy to learn you have forwarded them. 
I requested him to come by this place, on his way to Ten- 
nessee. By a letter wrote by him to my son and recd to 
day he declines coming here, and I suppose will soon be with 
you, as he writes me, he intends going to his place and re- 
siding there. I am happy to learn from the professors, that 
his moral conduct is without blemish, that he had failed to 
attend three recitals, and was, I suppose, severely lectured 
upon this subject, and threatened with expulsion, and he 
with three others, I understood, withdrew. Hutchings says, 
the professor of one branch of his studies was sick, and fail- 
ed to attend ,and reported them absent, when he was not 
there to hear them. Be this as it may, I am happy to inform 
you, that he stands remarkably high in the estimation of all 
his fellow students, and the citizens of Charlottesville. He 
has improved very much, both in his size and education, and 
I have no doubt now, but he will apply himself to his farm, 
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and if he does, and gets a few good books, a well selected 
little library, he will make a useful citizen; but he cannot 
bear the subordination of a university. He has talents but 
as yet, lacks application.” 

March 26, 1832. Jackson to Coffee: 

“My young friend, A. J. Hutchings, leaves me tomorrow 
—I have in all furnished him with two hundred dollars, 
which is sufficient to.take him home, and he has promised 
hereafter to act with economy, and I verily believe he will 
do so. He has not grumbled, his professors bear ample tes- 
timony, in three letters to me, of his good moral conduct, 
and say, ‘that in all things he has acted like a gentleman’— 
but in some instances inattentive. The truth is, the students 
have two parties per week, and this takes two evenings in 
the week from study, and it is this that has drained the 
purse. 

“Inclose you Hutchings receipt for the amount advanced 
him, which you will please to have entered on the books of 
account with the estate.” 

Hutchings went to the Hermitage. Overseer Steele 
wrote General Jackson on April 11, 1932, that Hutchings 
was expected to arrive on the stage the next morning. The 
record of the year following is silent, except that Hutchings 
became of age, and his affectionate and distinguished guar- 
dian prepared to make settlement. Hutchings, too, had 
evidently taken up his residence in Alabama. 

March 16, 1833. Jackson to Coffee: 

‘T had intended before you left me to give you a full 
power and directions, to settle with and deliver over to my 
ward Andrew J. Hutchings, his estate, intrusted to my 
charge, as Executory guardian. He is now twenty-one years 
old—I therefore authorize and request you, to have an or- 
der of your court made appointing two commissioners to 
examine the accounts, and settle the estate; and when set- 
tled, delivere the same to A. J. Hutchings and take his re- 
ceipt in full for the same, upon the books containing the 
accounts of the estate. 

“IT would advise you to have Mr. Bennett Smith, the 
grandfather, notified to attend, and have Mr. Pearson, who 
has kept, and arranged the accounts, with Mr. Eastins. state- 
ment, present to explain the whole accounts, and have the 
whole settled in the grandfathers presence. 

“Present my love to Hutchings, say to him, that I have 
regretted his failing to write me, as he promised when he 
last left me at the Hermitage. Whatever he may think, I 
know I have performed all my pleadges to his father on his 
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dying bed, and to bring him into life, with a good educa- 
tion, pure morals and a good estate, has been a subject of 
great attention, and much solicitude—and to hear of his 
prosperity, happiness, and good standing in society will be 
a source of high gratification—his welfare has been my last, 
and greatest solicitude, and my prayers will be continued 
for his. long life, and prosperity—why he has not written 
me I cannot conjecture.” 

From this time an extensive and affectionate corres- 
spondence was had between General Jackson and Hutchings, 
terminating only with the latter’s death. When the young 
man became of age and assumed the management of his 
estate, he evidently felt a deep appreciation of the father- 
ly care and prudent management which his guardian had 
bestowed upon him. On April 18, 1833, General Jackson 
wrote to him from Washington: 


‘T am happy to find you have taken the mnanaBeHeAt of 
your estate into your own hands—I have only once more 
to remark to you, that you will find many who will profess 
much friendship, court you with kindness to obtain your 
confidence if they can, and then obtain your money, and 
swindle you out of it, if possible—therefore, act as tho you 
had confidence in all, never reposing it in any until you have 
good reason fo believe, it will be well placed—deal with all 
as tho’ they were dishonest and you never can be deceived, 
because the honest man deceived no one, and you will then 
be allways guarded against the dishonest.” 

“One word to you as to matrimony—seek a wife, one 
who will aid you in your exertions in making a competency 
and will take care of it when made, for you will find it 
easier to spend two thousand dollars, than to make five 
hundred—Look at the economy of the mother and if you 
find it in her you will find it in the daughter—recollect the 
industry of your dear aunt [Mrs. Jackson], and with what 
economy she watched over what I made, and how we 
waded thro the vast expense of the mass of company we 
had—nothing but her care and industry, with good economy 
could have saved me from ruin—if she had been extravagant 
the property would have vanished and poverty and want 
would have been our doom. Think of this before you at- 
tempt to select a wife—when you can find such, and I think 
you can, then would I say to you that you cannot too soon 
settle yourself. 

“For economy and prudence I would bring to your view 
Genl Coffee and Polly—take Coffee for your guide, receive 
his admonitions and pursue them, and you will be sure to 
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do well—live within your means, never be in debt, and by 
husbanding your money you can always lay it out well—but 
when you get in debt you become a slave, therefore, I say to 
you never involve yourself in debt—and become no man’s 
surety—if your friend is in distress aid him if you have the 
means to spare—if he fails to be able to return it, it is only 
so much lost, your property is not sold by the sheriff to 
raise it, as is the case when you become security and have 
to pay the debt, that you have made no provisions to meet— 
think of all these things—practice them as you enter life 
and they will end your days in plenty and in peace. I say live 
always within your means—settle all your debts on the first 
of every year and you will know your means, and can keep 
within it.” 

June 2, 1833. Jackson to Hutchings: 

“Genl Coffee will advise you in all things as a father, 
and you will always do well by adhering to it, and on all 
occasions of doubt, or difficulty, I advise you to consult the 
Genl, whose health I rejoice to learn from your letters, is 
fast improving, and I trust will soon be restored. 

“T regret to hear of the loss you have met with in the 
death of one of your negro women—but in these times of 
extensive calamity by disease—and from the number of 
your family you ought to be thankful, that you have been 
passed over with the loss of only one—and that you have 
been shielded from this malignant disease. Your family 
being restored to health I trust your overseer will be able 
to clean your crop and that you will be blessed with an 
abundant crop and a usual good margin of profit. 


“T have only time to add one more word by the way of 
paternal advice—you are young and inexperienced, have no 
knowledge how hard it is to make a fortune, and what great 
care and proper economy it requires, when you have a for- 
tune, to retain it—therefore it becomes you now to act for 
yourself—steer clear of parsimony, but upon all occasions 
use a proper economy—go in debt for nothing that is not 
absolutely necessary to be had, and on the first of every year 
settle all your accounts, by which you will know your real 
situation, and your means, and to go independently thro 
life, you have only to keep your wants, and expenditures 
within your means—thus will you pass thro life free from 
debt or incumbrance, and enjoy all the happiness of a free- 
man—he who is in debt is a slave, therefore, shun it. 

“T thank you for the information you have given me of 
my family and concerns, it has dispelled many anxious 
thoughts, I could not bear the idea of inhumanity to my poor 
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negroes—yours has dispelled my anxiety on this score, and 
other accounts state my crop is promising—if I succeed in 
a good crop this, it will be the only one in the last four years 
—the last crop has left me in debt. I regret to learn that 
my Oscar filly, Citizen, year old, has got hurt I hope not so 
bad as you represent—when you see him again, examine 
him with care and inform me of the real injury—lI calcu- 
lated on that colt to run my stud horse Citizen into credit, 
but if hip shot, that hope must be abandoned—when you 
return to the Hermitage examine and write me.” 

“On August 29, 1833 Jackson, writing to him as to cer- 
tain business transactions, also said: 

“T hope you will find (from) a careful examination of 
the whole business, that your interest in the management 
of the estate has been our only aim. . . I have time to say 
but one word more, that is, my dear nephew remember my 
advice, act with due economy, and refrain from all bad 
company, live within your means and never be in debt— 
write me on receipt of this and often—-and may that God 
who holds all in the hollow of his hands, guide and direct 
you in all things—as to matrimony, recollect my advice in 
Washington.” 

Hutchings was now living at the home of General Coffee 
(who died on July 7, 1833) near Florence, Alabama. The 
real romance of his life had come—his engagement to Mary 
Coffee. On September 15, 1833, Jackson wrote to Hutch- 
ings: 

‘T have just received your affectionate letter of the 3th, 
inst. from the Hermitage—your reflections on Matrimony 
are certainly correct, and such as I fully approve. I well 
recollect the council (sic) I gave you on this , Subject long’ 
since when you were in Washington last . . 

On September 15, 1833, General Jackson, to. a letter of 
tender sympathy to Mrs. Coffee in her bereavement, added: 

‘T have just received a letter from A. J. Hutchings— 
he begins to write like a man who reflects well and draws 
just conclusions. I have now confidence that he will be- 
come a worthy member of society and manage his estate 
with economy and care. His views of his future course are 
founded in wisdom and if carried into effect will insure his 
happiness.” 

November 3, 1833, Jackson to Hutchings: 

“Your affectionate letter of the 22d ultimo is received, 
from which I learn with great pleasure and satisfaction 
that on the 14th instant you are to be united in the holy 
bonds of matrimony with the amiable and accomplished Miss 
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Mary Coffee—your choice is one of judgment and prudence, 
and everything will depend upon your kind affections as a 
husband, to make you both contented and happy—her ami- 
able temper, good sense and economy will insure her in all 
respects to be a good affectionate wife, so long as you will be 
a kind and loving husband—which I trust you will be in all 
respects as your dear father who now slumbers in his grave 
was—lI wish you always to remember that good humor is the 
weapon that keeps a wife affectionate and true, and this I 
trust you will always hold in keeping for Mary—I view her 
as a treasure to your welfare and happiness in this world, 
and by her gentle conduct will lead you in the paths of virtue 
thro this life and prepare you for a better, beyond the grave. 
I hope there will be no disappointment in the way,—there- 
fore tender you, and thro you to Mary, my heartfelt con- 
gratulations on this joyfull occasion. To me it is joyfull— 
I have had great solicitude on the subject of your education 
and your welfare from the moment you were bequeathed to 
me by your dying father—as far as I could, I have fulfilled 
my obligations to him and to you—that you should enter 
life with unspotted character and good moral habits, were 
my constant solicitude—and as you now enter life with as 
prudent and accomplished companion as Mary (for whom I 
have always had the highest regard) I am satisfied that you 
will not only do well but become a leading member of the 
society in which you are placed; always recollecting, that 
honesty is the best policy, and that life without an unspotted 
character, is not worth possessing. 

“Present me affectionately to Mrs. Coffee and all the 
family with prayers for all your and their happiness in this, 
and the next world. We are all in improving health here, 
and all unite in affectionate regards to them.” 

“Say to Miss Mary Coffee that I shall expect her prom- 
ised letter soon—she is the only one of my connection that 
has written me—she knows I am her friend—that her dear 
departed father was my favorite friend—and that my re- 
gard for him descends to his dear and amiable family. I 
have not been well—write in great haste and expect to hear 
from you soon. I will be pleased to hear of the real amount 
of your crop and for what sold. In haste your affectionate 
uncle.” 

November 4, 1833. Jackson to Hutchings: 

‘TI am requested by Emily and Andrew J. Donelson to 
present you with their kind respects and Mary, and their 
sincere congratulations to you both on your happy marriage, 
and best wishes for your happiness—all join with me in kind 
salutations to Mrs. Coffee and her amiable family, and my 
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prayers for their, and yours and Marys’ both in this and a 
future world—yours affectionately.” 

In a letter of January 12, 1834, from Washington, Gen- 
eral Jackson revealed to Mary Coffee Hutchings his affec- 
tion for them. 

“T rejoice to learn that you are happy, your choice met 
my full approbation and my advice to Andrew on the sub- 
ject of his choice, which I hope he made known to you, will 
give you my opinion of your worth in which I hold you— 

“T hope Andrew may duly appreciate your merits, which 
if he does, I am sure your good intelligence and amiable 
temper will make smooth the path of life, and insure to you 
both a happy immortality beyond the grave—for which I 
offer up for you both my sincere prayers. Say to Andrew he 
is aware how much pleasure it would afford me, here, to re- 
ceive from him as well as you, a letter advising me of your 
health and prosperity. Surrounded as I am here, with hypo- 
crites and false friends, with the daily slanders and abuse 
of my political enemies, it is cheering to hear from those I 
love and feel deep interest in their happiness; why then 
does he not write me?” 

In the few remaining letters written to Hutchings from 
Washington, General Jackson wrote: 

June 7, 1834. 

“T know you must be happy with as amiable a wife as 
Mary—if you ever are not so, I am sure, Andrew, it must 
be your fault—but you are happy and those anxieties I 
often felt in your minority that you should come into life, 
well, are all banished from my mind, and I am now sure 
you will realize my best wishes by becoming not only a re- 
spectable, but valuable member of society—for which my 
councils were given, and my prayers ascended to heaven, 
and have this far been heard. The ballance, my dear An- 
drew, rest with yourself to realize, referring you to my 
former advice, if attended to, must ensure it. 

“You have not even hinted whether a cradle will be ne- 
cessary to compleat the furniture of your house—do inform 
me. Nothing could afford me more pleasure than to visit you 
this summer as I intended—but the length of the session of 
congress I fear will prevent me, unless I take the stage from 
the Hermitage and pay Mrs. Coffee and you a flying visit. 
Write me often and inform me of your progress and pros- 
perity—present me to Mary and Mrs. Coffee and her amiable 
family with my most affectionate regard in which my whole 
household unites and believe me your affectionate uncle.” 

January 25, 1835. 

“Your letter conveying the melancholy intelligence of 
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the death of your dear little babe, has been some time recd 
—I tender to you and your dear Mary my heartfelt condol- 
ence on this sad and mournful occasion. I am truly happy 
to find that you both have met this severe bereavement with 
that christian meekness and submission as was your duty. 
This charming babe was only given you from your great 
creator and benefactor. It is possible you doated upon him 
too much, to the neglect of him who gave the boon, and he 
has taken him from you, to bring to your view that to him 
your first love is due, and by this chastisement to bring 
you back to your duty to God—it is to him we owe all things 
— it is he that giveth, and he has a right to take away, and 
we ought humbly to submit to his will, and be always ready 
to say, blessed be his name. We have one consolation un- 
der this severe bereavement, that this babe is now in the 
bossom of its savior, and a sweet little angel in heaven, free 
from all the temptations, pains and evils of this world and 
we ought to prepare to follow him to the mansions of bliss. 
Tender my heartfelt condolence to your dear Mary, and 
best wishes to Mrs. Coffee and all the family and for your- 
self, my prayers for your welufare and happiness in this 
world and a happy immortality, and believe me your affec- 
tionate uncle.” 

March 24, 1835. ‘ 

“T sincerely regret the severe indisposition of your dear 
Mary—rejoice that a kind providence has restored her to 
health and has spared her life as a comfort and blessing to 
you, as well as all her connections—may she long continue to 
live and enjoy that greatest blessing, health, and be a con- 
solation to you in your declining years. 

“TIT sincerely condole with you on the death of your dear 
grandmother Mrs. Hutchings—she has lived to a good old 
age, was long a member of the church and I have no doubt, 
but she is in the regions, of bliss enjoying the smiles of her 
dear redeemer and united with other saints gone before her, 
praising the one God, for his dying love and redeeming 
grace. Remember my dear Andrew that we are all born to 
die, and we ought to live in such a manner as at all times to 
be prepared for death. 

“T rejoice at your temporal prosperity, may it continue, 
but remember all these temporal blessings ought to make 
us more and more thankfull to that kind providence from 
whom they all flow, and ought to induce us to use them as 
blessings, and where charity presents itself never to be with- 
out relief from it—this is what is required of us, by him 
who gives and bestows wealth upon us.” 

After his return, in 1837, from Washington to the Her- 
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mitage, during years of domestic and plantation life yet 
full of material cares and political interests, the old hero 
and statesman continued to write intermittently to Hutch- 
ings as toa son. These letters—nearly all written from the 
Hermitage—teem with business detail—their respective 
farming operations, some lawsuits in Alabama over titles to 
land,—and occasionally they. contain characteristic politi- 
cal references; but from these letters will only be given 
excerpts of very personal nature. They tell the story in 
expressive words. It is very probable that many other let- 
ters were written but are not now extant. 
April 4, 1838. 


“T congratulate you and your dear Mary on the joyful 
event of the birth of a son,—may God spare him to you, to 
be a blessing to you both, in your declining years, which I 
hope and trust he will, and may the child grow and pros- 
per and become the ornament of that society in which he 
may be placed, is my sincere prayer,—kiss the babe for me, 
and present him with my blessing—Sarah and Andrew join 
in their congratulations to you both and blessings to the 
child. ; 

“Please say to Mary that she must constantly keep the 
croup sirup by her on the mantle piece, and when she travels 
keep it with her, and whenever hoarsness or difficulty of 
breathing with the child makes its appearance, instantly to 
give it to the child—Sarah could not have raised Andrew to 
the age he now is, if it had not been for the care and atten- 
tion I have stated.” 

August 2, 1838. 


“It is'some time since I recd your last, which has re- 
mained unanswered. I am happy to hear by Narcissa Coffee, 
who is now with us, that she has recd a letter lately giving 
the pleasing intelligence that Mrs. Coffee’s family and yours 
enjoy good health and your dear litle babe is doing well and 
growing ‘finely—may God grant a continuance of that great- 
est of blessings to you all—without it there is no pleasure 
here below but we who are frequently visited by his chasten- 
ing rod, have the consolation to read in the scriptures that 
whosoever he chasteneth he loveth, and does it for their 
good-to make them mindful of their mortality and that this 
earth is not our abiding place; and afflicts us that we may 
prepare for a better world—a happy immortality.” 

September 20, 1838 (relating to the death of Ralph E. 


W. Earle, the painter of many Jackson portraits and hus- 
band of a niece of Mrs. Jackson). 


“Your favor of the 4th instant is just received. I am 
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happy to learn that you all are enjoying health, that your 
dear babe has recovered of a late attack, may a kind provi- 
dence preserve it as a blessing to its parents for many years, 
you must keep the croup syrrup always near it and admin- 
ister it to the babe on the first symptoms. I was fearful that 
you were sick from the delay which took place in your not 
writing me. 

‘T have been severely again attacked with Hemmorhage, 
am slowly recovering strength. Our friend Mr. Earle is no 
more he died on the morning of the 17th instant with 8 days 
sickness. This was truly a shock to us all as we had no in- 
timation from the physicians that his case was dangerous 
until 24 hours before his death—he complained of no pain 
his medicine operated well and a good pulse—his hands be- 
coming cold alarmed the physicians, and altho every other 
part warm and a good pulse heat never could be infused to 
his hands and he expired on Sunday morning without a 
groan—and what we most regret when alarmed of his dan- 
ger, I directed Andrew to talk to him about his worldly af- 
fairs but his mind was wandering in such a way that he 
hoa in vain and he never had named to any anything about 
them. 

“His death to me is a great bereavement—he was my 
friend, my constant companion when I travelled, and had 
I health and a wish to travel I have no one to go with me— 
he was a good and honest man—a true friend and safe com- 
panion—but he is gone to happier climes than these where 
the wicked cease to trouble and the weary are at rest—peace 
to his name—I must soon follow him, and hope to meet him 
and those friends who have gone before me to the realms 
of bliss thro the mediation of a dear redeemer, Jesus Christ.” 
June 24, 1839. 

“T have pleasure to acknowledge yours of the 18th in- 
stant. It has relieved us from great anxiety, and solicitude 
about your dear Mary and the infant—we had fears from 
a letter from Mrs. Randolph, from Mr. Polk’s, that the fate 
of both were very precarious. Your letter has relieved us 
from this anxiety, and we trust in a kind providence that 
they will both be spared as a blessing to you and all our 
connections. Present all our kind wishes to Mary, for her 
speedy recovery and long life to her and the dear child— 
kiss the babe for me and present it with my blessing. For 
the honor you do me by perpetuating my name by that of 
this dear child I tender you my thanks—This is the great- 
est evidence of your regard you could confer upon me, and 
I pray God to take you all in his holy keeping— may this 
child grow and prosper, and be a consolation to his parents 
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in their declining years, and an honor to all his connections 
and a blessing to his country, and after a long and well spent 
life, may a happy immortality be his and all his family, is 
the prayer of your affectionate uncle.” 

December 3, 1839. 

“Major A. J. Donelson has reached home and informs 
today, that your dear Mary, is very low—threatened with 
pulmonary complaint—I regret that I am unable to go out 
and see her—TI still hope that it-may be the dispensation of 
a kind superintending providence to raise her up from her 
sick bed and restore her to health again, to aid in bringing 
up and nurturing your dear babe—but if it is his will to 
take her from us, let us be prepared to say, the Lord’s will 
be done,—he doeth all things well; and endeavor to live as 
to meet her in the realms above where we will unite with 
her thro the merits of our Savior, who shed his blood to make 
atonement for the sins of the world, and all who believe in 
him will ultimately meet. 


“Tender to her my sincere regards and my prayers for 
her recovery. I do not know what means are using for her 
restoration—but my dear Andrew, let me adjure you to 
obtain for her, what is called the ‘‘Matchless Sanative”— 
it will reduce her pulse in a few days to a usual healthfull 
state—and from the effects it has produced on me, I have no 
(doubt) but it will relieve her from the pulmonary symp- 
toms—I suppose it can be got in Florence—if not by send- 
ing to Nashville, and writing to Gen] R. Armstrong he may 
be able to get you one or two bottles of it—it costs two and 
a half dollars pr bottle and two bottles will, I think, remove 
all symptoms of consumption.—get it I pray you, and try 
it—directions accompany each bottle—these directions you 
must carefully attend to it has neither taste nor smell—one 
drop only at a time in a tea spoon full of sweet milk blood 
warm and washed down with a wine glass of the same, eat- 
ing and drinking whatever the appetite craves in modera- 
tion, or on her usual diet, by no means starving but sufficient 
nourishment to strengthen her—from my own experience, 
I pray you to lose no time in getting it. If I was able to go 
to Nashville I would ride down to Nashville and try to get 
some for you and send it out—but I hope you can get it at 
Florence. If you cannot, write me and I will try to have it 
procured and sent out to you. 

“Please write me on the receipt of this—present me 
kindly to Mrs. Coffee and all her family, and receive for 


yourself my kindest wishes and that of my household— 
yours affectionately.” 
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December 19, 1839. 

“T have read your letter of the 13th instant giving me 
the melancholy information of the death of your dear Mary. 
The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away and blessed 
be his name. What a glorious death she has died—she is 
taken from this world of tears and sorrow, and she now 
lives in the bosom of her Savior, in a happy and glorious 
immortality—where we ought to prepare to meet her, and 
die, as she has died—she has set in her death a glorious 
example for us to follow—then let us prepare for death and 
a glorious immortality through the atonement made for us 
by our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 

“The scripture tells us ‘“‘mourn not for the dead but the 
living’’—our dear Mary is now enjoying a happy immor- 
tality, peace to her name, and let us prepare to unite with 
her in the realms of bliss—Kiss the dear little ones for me, 
and give my kind regards to Mrs. Coffee and every branch 
of the family, and receive for yourself and her the sincere 
condolence of myself and all my household—all join to you 
and Mrs. Coffee and family in our most sincere condolence 
on this, your heavy bereavement, and believe me to be your 
affectionate uncle.” 

March 2, 1840. 

“T am gratified this evening by the receipt of your kind 
letter of the 28th ultimo, in hearing of your good health, 
and that of your dear little ones and of Mrs. Coffee and her 
family, and am rejoiced to learn that you do not mourn for 
your great and irreparable loss as those who have no. hope— 
your dear Mary is in the celestial abodes where I trust, 
thro the atoning blood of my dear Savior, I shall soon meet 
her—and where I hope you will live to be prepared for death 
when the summons comes but I pray God, that that day may 
be distant, and that you will be spared to foster and raise 
those precious little ones in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord.” 

“You, my dear Andrew, may say with the pious man of 
old as expressed in the 8rd Hymn of the 2d book—“‘Why do 
we mourn departed friends, or shake at death’s alarm; Tis 
but the voice that Jesus sends to call them to his arms.” 

May 25, 1840. 


“Before I close I wish to make one remark upon the sub- 
ject of the lawsuit between you as the guardian and next 
friend of John Coffee’s heirs, and the estate of Capt. J. 
Donelson now deceased—Have this case now left to two dis- 
interested men mutualy chosen and if they cannot agree, 
for them to choose an umpire—make this proposal to the 
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administrators as soon as appointed—if they refuse to ac- 
cede to this equitable proposal, then you have done your duty 
in making the proposition, and are then compelled to seek 
justice for your little ward in court. These family differ- 
ences ought to be settled in a just and friendly way if they 
can. A house divided against itself cannot stand—says the 
scriptures, and they are true.” 

Ill health, as well as great sorrow, had overtaken Hutch- 
ings. From Jackson, Tennessee, was written the following: 

October 5, 1840. 

“Your kind letter without date but postmarked, Flor- 
ence Octbr 2d reached me this evening at this place, and I 
sincerely regret your indisposition, and I still hope you will 
not set out for Cuba before I see you—I will be at home, if 
providence gives me health and strength, on the night of the 
14th, or certainly the 15th instant—and I hope to see you at 
the Hermitage. I think Sarah could give you something 
that would cure your chills in three days, if not in one, and 
my dear nephew I fear the passage to Cuba would be of 
no benefit—it is difficult to take a sea voyage without taking 
cold, and you ought to have with you a companion who 
would cheer and take care of you—you would soon recover 
your health if you quit attention to business keep your mind 
free from anxiety and care—Let me see you before you go 
if convenient. But fearfull that I may not, should you go to 
Cuba, I inclose to you an introduction to my friend Mr. 
Trist. Mr. Hough, of Nashville went to Cuba last winter 
and returned without benefit—Altho Mr. Trist tells me he 
had been much benefited by that climate.” 

Enclosed with this letter was the following letter of in- 
troduction to the American Consul, Nicholas P. Trist, at 
Havana: 

“My dear Mr. Trist, Being informed by a letter received 
from my favorate nephew, Col. A. J. Hutchings of Alabama 
that he is about to visit Cuba for his health, I take the liber- 
ty to make him known to you and ask for him your kind 
attention whilst he remains in Cuba. 

““ T recommend him to you as a gentleman of the high- 
est principles of honor and honesty—one who on an ac- 
quaintance you will be pleased with—He has had the mis- 
fortune lately to lose a most amiable and lovely wife which 
has, I fear, prayed upon his mind to the injury of his health. 
Col. Hutchings possesses an independent estate, and all he 
now wants is health to make him happy and contended. Any 
civilities you may please to bestow upon him will be grate- 
fully remembered by your sincere friend.” 
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Hutchings soon returned from Cuba, and in a state of 
physical decline. The following letters reveal impressively 
the intense anxiety, the hopes and fears, which excited the 
soul of the patriarch who had so long loved the young man. 

December 30, 1840. 

“My Dear Nephew, 


“With what sincere thanks and gratitude to God have I 
received the intelligence of your safe return to your dear 
children and friends and your home—and altho worn down 
with jorneying in the stage from Memphis, still I trust in a 
kind providence that a few days rest and ease will add to 
your strength and time and care will restore you to health. 


“T must again urge you to try the Matchless Sanative— 
take as directed and you must live more freely than you 
have done you must take as much nourishment as your di- 
gestive faculties will permit, with a glass of wine or a little 
toddy daily, and I have no doubt but the Matchless Senative 
will, by taking it regularly, keeping your mind calm and 
free from perplexing thoughts it will restore you—I pray 
you, my dear Andrew, to try it and that speedily—you may 
be led to believe from its first effects that it is injuring you 
by its arousing you to throw much fleme, fear not this symp- 
tom, it is the most favorable—it creates an appetite, diges- 
tion and in a few days you will find yourself gaining strength 
—I again pray you to try it—take it regularly as the direc- 
tions point out, and always about one hour before you eat 
—that is to say in the morning before breakfast—one hour 
before dinner, and one hour before supper—attend to this 
—and my firm belief in two months it will restore you to 
perfect health—Have it procured and make a fair experi- 
ment with it, and that immediately. 

“If my health and weather permit I will be out to see 
you—but my strength is feeble and an overland journey in 
this inclement season until I get better is more than I be- 
lieve I could bear. With my prayers for your speedy re- 
covery, in which Andrew and Sarah unite, and the continued 
health of your little ones, and our kind regards to A. J. 
Coffee and his lady, and to Mrs. Coffee and all our relations 
believe me to be your affectionate uncle.” 

January 14, 1841. 


‘T have not heard from you since the receipt of the let- 
ter from Mr. A. J. Coffee which announced your return 
except from Mr. Simpson who informed me he saw you on 
his journey hither by whom I sent to you a newspaper con- 
taining a prescription which he promised he would obtain 
in Nashville and take to you. 
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“In my letter to you I urged your attention to the Match- 
less Sanative and I again repeat my desire that you should 
make a fair experiment of it—from its effects on me, I have 
great confidence init. It will in a short time strengthen and 
reduce your pulse to a healthfull state, if you attend to the 
prescription faithfully. 

“My dear Andrew if you are unable to write yourself 
I pray you to get Alexander to write me often how you 
are—had I health I would be with you soon—but I have not 
been out doors except in the garden in a fortnight I still 
hope to be able soon to visit you—but if providence does not 
will our meeting here below, I trust in a kind providence and 
the atonement of our blessed Saviour, to whom let us depend 
for a happy immortality and let us live so that we may not 
be afraid to die. Commending ‘you to the protection of 
providence and merciful Savior I remain most affectionately 
your uncle.’ ” 

Andrew Jackson Hutchings died January 15, 1841, of 
tuberculosis. The last reference to him is in a letter of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1848, written by General Jackson to Mrs. Mary 
Coffee, widow of the General, in which he inquired as to 
the condition of the estate of Hutchings, having heard 
rumors that it was encumbered with debt. He expressed his 
surprise and his inability to credit it; and he declared that 
his inquiry was prompted by the fact that he had greatly 
the interest of Hutchings at heart. 

Thus did the sage of the Hermitage manifest to the 
end his fondness for the young man who was so early 
devoted to his tender care and to whose moral and material 
interests he was always so faithful. The story reveals a 
greatness of soul and a consistent exercise of personal honor. 

The inscriptions on the tombstones over the graves of 
Hutchings and his wife, in the Coffee graveyard at “Hick- 
ory Hill,” near Florence, are as follows: 

“Sacred to the memory of Mary Hutchings, daughter of 
General John and Mary Coffee, born Sept. 24, 1812, de- 
parted this life Dec. 11, 1839. I am going to my Lord and 
Master.” 

“In memory of Col. Andrew J. Hutchings, departed this 
life Jan. 15th. A.D., 1841, aged 28 years. 

“He was reared and educated by his uncle Andrew Jack- 
son, in virtue and morality became a useful man in society; 
‘respected by all who knew him; was raised to some of the 
highest honors in his adopted state.’ 

“A sincere friend, a pious Christian, a tender husband 
and father, an honest man, the noblest work of God. 
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“Cut off in the morning of his glory, the prime of life, 
his, soul rests in the bosom of his God. Peace to his re- 
mains.” 


Nashville, Tennessee. 


THE EARTHQUAKE OF 1811 AND ITS 
INFLUENCE ON EVANGELISTIC 
METHODS IN THE CHURCHES 
OF THE OLD SOUTH 


By WALTER BROWNLOW POSEY* 


Nature with her capricious phenomena has ever pre- 
sented herself to man as an ominous instrument in the 
hands of a god or gods.!. Universal law becomes a mere 


generalization, and perhaps a just one, in the presence of 
phenomenon, and every unusual thing is then incorporated 
by the sweeping adjective miraculous. From his first con- 
sciousness man has stood aghast at any unusual occurrence 
in nature—whether it is an over-flowing Nile, a preserving 
ray of the sun, a falling star, a flash of a comet, a nebulous 
mass, a stream of lava, or an earth tremor. All are read in 
the light of supernatural interpositions, and the voice of a 
Christian God is no less threatening than that of an angry 
Poseidon. Every strange occurrence is alarming, but none 
quite so terrifying as the earth, which seems so stable and 
secure, quaking and trembling under man’s feet. In a sec- 
tion frequented by earth tremors the consternation grows 
less with each recurrence, but in a region so far removed 
from an active volcano as is the Mississippi Valley? the event 
wrought unexperienced panic in the minds of the inhabi- 
tants of this section. 


The settlers of the early 1800’s found the region along 

the Mississippi river rich with a soft loamy soil yielding to 

_ immediate cultivation, streams abounding in fish, and for- 
ests in game. Thus with the country offering an ‘“open- 

sesame” to its own riddle of livelihood, the frontiersmen 

rested in self-content on the adequacy of their section; and 

feeling no need for divine help, they gave little concern to 


*Walter B. Posey, born at Smyrna, Tenn., 1900. Ph.B., University of Chi- 
cago, 1923; A.M., Cumberland University, 1924; LL.B., Ibid., 1925; M.A., Vanderbilt 
University, 1930; Prof. of Economics in Cumb. University, 1923-1925; Assoc. Prof. of 
History, Birmingham Southern College, 1925. 

1For instances of ancient superstitions, including those caused by earthquakes, see 
W. E. H. Lecky, History of European Morals (London, 1911), I, 152-160. For earth- 
quakes as signs of God’s wrath, theory of their cause, and effect of terror produced 
by them see Andrew D. White, A History of the Warfare of Science With Theology 
in Christendom (New York, 1899), I, 179, 327, 381; II, 68 

*Cf. Charles Lyell, A Second Visit to the United States (London, 1849), II, 230 for 
scientist Humboldt’s statement concerning the earthquake. 
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the matter of religion.2 Shadows of an approaching war 
with England produced a greater moral laxity and caused 
a more marked religious neglect. Yet a hidden danger com- 
ing from the very earth that had so generously furnished 
sustenance was to bring this neglect to a sudden check. 


Beginning on the 16th day of December, 1811, and con- 
tinuing for weeks the Central Mississippi region was rocked 
by a series of earthquakes the like of which the white man 
has never known before nor since in that region. Many 
travellers were attracted to the area devastated by the 
quakes and have recorded descriptions of the unusual event.® 
The Journal of Lorenzo Dow contains a letter from a woman 
who had lived in the very center of the disturbance, New 
Madrid, Missouri,* in which she reports that from the 16th 
of December 1811 until the 7th of February 1812, there was 
a series of continual shocks sometimes several a day, but 
the concussion which took place in the early morning of the 
latter day was so violent that it was known as the “hard 
shock.” The terror of the early morning darkness was 
augumented by sulphurated fumes and the deafening thun- 
der from the shifting and splitting earth. A telling descrip- 
tion is found in portions of Eliza Bryan’s letter: “At first 
the Mississippi seemed to recede from its banks, and its 
waters gathering up like a mountain . . . then rising fif- 
teen or twenty feet perpendicularly, and expanding, as it 
were, at the same moment, the banks were overflowed with 
a retrograde current, rapid as a torrent. . . . The river fall- 
ing immediately, as rapidly as it had risen, receded within 
its banks again with such violence that it took with it whole 
groves of young cottonwood trees, which hedged its borders. 
. . . The surface of hundreds of acres was, from time to 
time, covered over, of various depths, by the sand which is- 
sued from fissures, which were made in great numbers all 

3R. S. Cotterill says, “After the most liberal estimate is made, the admission must. 
still be made that two-thirds of the population of Kentucky in 1792 were content to 
live without the folds of the Church.” History of Pioneer Kentucky (Cincinnati, 
1917), 243. For interesting sidelights on later religious conditions and reasons for 
spiritual neglect see Diary of Rev. John Lyle (1801-1803) and Life and Times of 
Robert B. McAfee (1847), unpublished manuscripts in the Durrett Collection, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Also see Richard McNemar, The Kentucky Revival (Cincinnati, 
1807) ; Robert Davidson, History of the Presbyterian Church in the State of Kentucky 
(New York, 1847); F. R. Cossitt, The Life and Times of Rev. Finis Ewing (Louis- 
ille, 1853). 
M 4For bibliography of original source material of the New Madrid Earthquake see 
Frances A. Sampson, “The New Madrid and Other Earthquakes in Missouri,” in Pro- 
ceedings of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, VI, 218-238. 

5Timothy Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years Passed in Occasional Resi- 
dences and Journeys in the Valley of the Mississippi (Boston, 1826), 222-225; John 
Broadbury, Travels in the Interior of America in the Years 1809, 1810 and 1811 (in 
R. G. Thwaites, Early Western Travels, V, Cleveland, 1904), 201-210; Thomas Nuttall, 
Journal a Travels in the Arkansas Territory During the year 1819 (in Thwaites, loc. 
cit., JI), 17-78. 


6Lorenzo Dow, The Dealings of God, Man, and the Devil; As Exemplified in the 
Life, Experience, and Travels of Lorenzo Dow (Cincinnati, 1874), 155-156. 
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over this country. . . . And lately it has been discovered 
that a lake was formed on the opposite side of the Missis- 
sippi, in the Indian Country, upward of one hundred miles 
in length, and from one to six miles in width, of the depth 
of from ten to fifty feet.” 


No doubt portions of her descriptions are greatly ex- 
aggerated due to her immediate experience in this disaster. 
The one hundred mile lake is reduced in reality to fourteen 
and one half miles in length and four and one half miles in 
width and bears the name Reelfoot Lake in West Tennessee. 
The destruction caused by these quakes was tremendous and 
far-reaching. Reports of tremors came from Canada, New 
Orleans, Detroit, Washington, and even Boston. ‘The sec- 
tion shaken hardest lay along the Mississippi River between 
the 36 and 37 parallels. The river banks at New Madrid 
caved in taking with it the greater part of the town; while 
below it Caruthersville was completely destroyed. The 
loss of life was small everywhere due to the hills nearby to 
which the people fled for safety.7. Vibrations did not cease 
for over a year from the date of the first shock. ‘During 
the succeeding three months, 1874 shocks were recorded, of’ 

- which 8 were violently destructive, 10 very severe, and 35 
generally alarming.’ 


Is it any wonder that these superstitious and credulous 
people read the wrath of God in every quake that shook the 
earth so incessantly for three months? ‘Respect for signs 
and omens constituted a conspicious feature of their mental 
characteristics, and made them easily moved by shrewd 
interposition of natural phenomena.”® Many and varied 
theories arose as to the cause of the disturbance. One con- 
nected them with a comet that had appeared a few months 
before: the earth was caught in the comet’s tale and was 
trying to dislodge itself.1° Another feared that the shocks 
had been caused by the reaction of chemicals on copper 
which he had buried in order to undergo a process for mak- 
ing counterfeit money.!! To others less rational each 
tremor was clearly a sign of the termination of our planet, 
the end of man’s probation, and at once “became alarmed 

TWilbur A. Nelson, ‘‘Reelfoot—An Earthquake Lake,’ in National Geographic 
Magazine, XLV, 104-107. 

8Myron L. Fuller, “Our Greatest Earthquakes,” in Popular Science Monthly, LXIX, 
78. Also see Fuller’s. article ‘The New Madrid Earthquake,” in the U. S. Geological 
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2 oe H. Perrin, J. H. Battle, G. C. Kniffen, History of Kentucky (Louisville, 1886), 
1 


210Broadbury, Travels in the Interior of America in the Years 1809, 1810 and 1811, 
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uj, H. Burrows, “History of Giles County,” undated newspaper clipping in 
Tennessee State Library. 
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and fled, many to Christ, but more into the Church, for 
refuge.’ !? 


“Tt was a time of great terror to sinners.”! 


Histories and diaries of this period furnish some now 
amusing incidents which depict this sudden consciousness 
of guilt. One extreme tremor caused several sin-hardened 
men to fall groaning to the floor and to become unconscious 
from terror.’ Preaching was interrupted by shrieks of 
alarm when cupboard doors were seen to fly open.” A cer- 
tain man grew so alarmed over the hue of his sins and the 
nearness of the Judgment Day that he sent for the local 
preacher, urging him to come immediately for his case was 
the ‘“‘worst case in all the country; that it was the most diffi- 
cult of any, as he had been a very bad man.’’?!® 


Everywhere the land-slidings were to the people remind- 
ers of their “back-slidings,” and in great fear they sought 
a means of expiation. Many sought Grace with religious 
fervor and devotion; others merely rushed into the Church 
seeking a safety from the potency of these phenomena.’* 
“Preachers were everywhere implored to preach and to pray 
for the people; there was a great awakening among the in- 
habitants, while men’s hearts failed them, and their knees 
smote together with fear.”!8 And in answer to their call 
preachers flocked to the devastated areas to gather in the 
repentant and to experience per se the profound sensation 
of a divine manifestation. These preachers were not always 
able to withstand the temptation to use the power so sud- 
denly put in their hands, and many anecdotes are told 
“which indicate that much of their remarkable power was 
due to a somewhat unscrupulous play upon the credulity of 
unsophisticated minds.’”!” The Reverend James Finley was 
once staying at a cabin where there were many sin-hardened 
men; when a hard shock set the earth to trembling, he 
jumped to a table and cried, “For the great day of His 
wrath is come, and who shall be able to stand?’ 


The Western Conference of the Methodist Church en- 
joyed a most fruitful year. The increase in member- 
ship is astonishing and tells its own story with convinc- 
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ing evidence; yet in the Church history of this period little 
reference and less consideration is given to this source of 
Church additions. Peter Cartwright, one of the few Church 
historians who gives. space to the earthquakes, recognizes 
them as evangelical factors, and has written: ‘Though 
many were sincere, and stood firm, yet there were hundreds 
that no doubt had joined from mere fright.’’?! 

I am not at all convinced that the personality of any 
great preacher in this section accounts for this gain. A 
wide-sweeping revival did not win these converts. This sud- 
den increase in Church membership may only plausibly be 
attributed to the fright and alarm which the people experi- 
enced as the result of the earthquakes. It must be admitted 
that the itinerants “struck while the iron was hot,” they 
realized the job half done since these people had already 
created their own psychological moment of appeal. Con- 
cerning this James. Finley wrote: “It contributed greatly 
to increase the interest on the subject of religion. Multi- 
tudes who previously paid no attention to . . . religion, 
now flocked out to meeting. . . . The number of con- 
verts was great, and the work extended almost every- 
where.”22 

In the Methodist Church the Western Conference in 1811 
was composed of the whole of Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
contiguous sections of Mississippi, Arkansas, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Ohio, and West Virginia,?* nearly all of which lay in 
the seismical region of 1811 and 1812. In 1811 the West- 
ern Conference had a total membership of 30,741. This 
same territory (divided in 1812 into Tennessee and Ohio 
Conferences) at the next Conference reported 45,983, a 
net gain of 15,242,24 while in the years of 1811, 1812, and 
18138, the whole of the country outside of the West increased 
its membership from 157,419 to 164,616, and to 168,324— 
additions of only 7,197 and 3,708 respectively.2> A study 
of diagram?* “A” shows with graphical clarity the upshot 
increase in membership in the Western Conference during 
the period in which the earthquakes were occurring as com- 


Peter Cartwright, Autobiography (New York, 1857), 181. 

2Finley, Autobiography, 239. 
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pared with the ten years preceding and following 1812. 
Membership for the whole of the country during the same 
years is indicated in diagram “B.” 


Birmingham Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. 


THE LOST IRISH TRIBES IN THE SOUTH 


An Address delivered before the American Irish Historical 
Society of New York 


By IRVIN S. CoBB* 


Mr. PRESIDENT, AND LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I am 
speaking but the plain truth when I tell you that I would 
rather be here tonight facing an assemblage of men and 
women of Irish blood and Irish breeding than in any other 
banquet hall on earth. For I am one who is Irish and didn’t 
know it; but now that I do know it, I am prouder of that 
fact than of any other thing on earth except that I am an 
American citizen. 

I wonder if it ever occurred to you what differences are 
to be found in many a country and in almost any country, 
between the temperaments. and the spirits and the customs 
of those who live in the North of it and those who live in 
the South of it? To the North, to Prussia, the German 
Empire has always looked for its great scientists and its 
great mathematicians and its propounders and expounders 
of a certain cool and analytical philosophy; but it was to 
the South, to Bavaria and to Saxony, that Germany had to 
turn for its poets and its story-tellers. 

It was the North of France that produced and yet pro- 
duces those men who have harnessed the forces of nature, 
who have made the earth tremble to the pulse-beat of their 
factories, who took the ore from the earth and the coal from 
the hillsides, and with them wrought out the great steel in- 
dustries of that country;, but it was out of the South of 
France that there came its marvelous fiction writers and 
minstrel-bards, its greatest poets and its greatest dreamers; 
and out of that same South once upon a time there came, 
too, a fiery outpouring of shock-headed men and women who 
wore wooden shoes on their feet and red caps on their heads 
and who marched to the words of a song which has become 
the fighting song of every nation craving liberty and daring 
to march and to die for it—the “Marsellaise Hymn.” (Ap- 
plause.) 

The names of the Poid Milanaise and the Lombards and 
the Venetians of Northern Italy are synonymous with fru- 
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gality in domestic affairs and energy in commercial pur- 
suits, but it is down in the tip of the toe of the Latin boot 
that we find the Italian who loves the hardest and sings the 
loudest and fights for the very love of the fighting. 

The North of Ireland, as we all know, has fathered the 
great business men of that little island, and the great manu- 
facturers and the great theologians, many of them; and, re- 
gretful to say, it has also produced a spawn of human beings 
who, in the face of the fact that in every other land where 
men have equal opportunities, the Irishman has won his 
way to the front and has held his own with prince and poten- 
tate, yet cling to the theory that in Ireland, of all the spots 
in the world, the Irishman is not capable of governing 
himself. But it was to the South of Ireland, and it 
is to the South of Ireland today, that one must turn 
to find the dreamer and the writer, the idealist and the 
poet. It is to the South of Ireland also that one must turn 
to seek for a people whose literature and whose traditions 
are saddened by the memory of the wrongs they have with- 
stood and the persecutions they have endured and still en- 
dure, and yet whose spirits and whose characters are up- 
lifted and sanctified by that happy optimism which seems 
everywhere on this footstool to be the heritage of the true 
Southerner. (Applause.) 

In the measure these same things are true of our own 
country. The North excels in business, but the South leads 
in romance. The North opens wide the door of opportunity 
to every man who comes to its borders with willing hands 
and eager brain, and commands him to get busy. The South 
opens a door, too, but it is the door: of hospitality, and it 
bids the stranger enter in, not so much for what he can 
give, but for what he can take in the way of welcome. I 
think there is a reason, aside from topography and geogra- 
phy and climate and environment, for these differences 
between the common divisions of our great country. And 
I am going to come to that reason in a minute. 

As a boy, down South, there were two songs that stirred 
me as no other songs could—one was a song that I loved and 
one a song that I hated, and one of these songs was the battle 
hymn of the South, “Dixieland,” and the other was “March- 
ing Through Georgia.” But once upon a time when I was 
half grown, a wandering piper came to the town where I 
lived, a man who spoke with a brogue and played with one. 
And he carried under his arm a weird contraption which to 
me seemed to be a compound of two fishing poles stuck in 
a hot-water bottle, and he snuggled it to his breast and it 
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squawked out its ecstasy, and then he played on it a tune 
called “Garryowen.” And as he played it, I found that my 
toes tingled inside my shoes, and my heart throbbed as I 
thought it could only throb to the air of “Dixie.” And I 
took counsel with myself and I said, “Why is. it that I who 
call myself a pure Anglo-Saxon should be thrilled by an 
Irish air?’ So I set out to determine the reason for it. 
And this is the kind of Anglo-Saxon I found out I was: 
My mother was of the strain, the breed of Black Douglas 
of Scotland, as Scotch as haggis, and rebels, all of them, 
descendants of men who followed the fortunes of Bonnie 
Prince Charles, and her mother lived in a country in North 
Carolina, one of five counties where up to 1820, Gaelic was 
not only the language of the people in the street, but was 
the official language of the courts. It was in that self-same 
part of North Carolina that there lived some of the men 
who, nearly a year before our Declaration of Independence 
was drawn up, wrote and signed the Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion, which was the first battle cry raised for American 
Independence. On the other side, I found, by investigation, 
that my father’s line ran back straight and unbroken to 
a thatched cottage on the green side of a hill in the Wicklow 
Mountains, and his people likewise had some kinsmen in Gal- 
way, and some in Dublin, with whom, following the quaint 
custom of their land, they were accustomed to take tea and 
fight afterwards. (Applause and laughter.) I found I had 
a collateral ancestor who was out with the pikes in the 
Rebellion of ’98, and he was taken prisoner and tried for 
high crimes and misdemeanors against the British Govern- 
ment, and was sentenced to be hanged by the neck until 
he was dead, and might God have mercy on his soul! And 
he was hanged by the neck until he was dead, and I am 
sure God did have mercy on his soul, for that soul of his 
went marching on, transmitting to his people, of whom I 
am proud to be one, the desire to rebel against oppression 
and tyranny. (Applause.) I had three great grandfathers, 
two. of them Irish and one of them Scotch, who were Revo- 
lutionary soldiers, and I had a father who was a Confeder- 
ate soldier. And of these facts, too, I am quite proud, for 
I find that my strain, being Irish, is always intent either 
on trying to run the government or trying to pull it down. 
You Irish-descended people of the Northern States are 
proud of Shields, the Irish emigrant, who, if my memory 
serves me aright, helped to direct the destinies of three 
American commonwealths and was United States Senator 
from all three. But I like to think of another Irishman, 
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Matthew Lyon by: name, an humble Wicklow peasant, who 
was sold as a slave to the New England plantations be- 
cause he, an Episcopalian, dared to raise his voice and arm 
in defense of the rights of his Catholic neighbors and kins- 
men in the County of Wicklow; and he bought his freedom 
with a black bull, which, according to family tradition, .he 
first stole, and he became a United States Senator from 
Vermont and cast the vote, against the wishes of his con- 
stituents, which made Thomas Jefferson President of this 
country over Aaron Burr, and by so doing altered the entire 
course of our country’s history; and while he was in jail in 
a town in Vermont for his attacks on the odious alien and 
sedition laws, he issued a challenge for a duel to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and, being released, he moved 
down to Kentucky and became a Congressman; and later, 
having quarreled with all his neighbors there, he moved on 
to Arkansas and was named as Arkansas’ first territorial 
delegate to Washington, and he might have moved still 
farther west and might have filled still more offices had he 
not in the fullest of his maturity, when he was 70 years 
young, been thrown from a mule and had his neck broken. 
I like to think of Matthew Lyon and his career because he, 
also, was an ancestor of mine. (Applause and laughter.) 
Well, as.I said a bit ago, I set out to trace my Irish an- 
cestry. In that undertaking I found a ready helper in a dis- 
tant kinsman who was not carried away by the fetish that 
the South was all Anglo-Saxon, whatever that is; and he 
worked me early and late on family records. Indeed, he 
worked me so hard that sometimes I think I might have 
likened my position to that of a colored brother in a little 
town in my State who was the only member of his race at 
the local election who voted the Democratic ticket. It was 
felt that such loyalty should be rewarded, so the incoming 
administration created a Department of Street Cleaning— 
an institution hitherto unknown in that community—to con- 
sist of a boss or foreman, and a staff. Quite naturally, the 
job of foreman went to a white man, but upon the worthy 
colored person was conferred the honor of being the staff. 
Now, he held to the theory, common even among those of 
the more enlightened races, that a political office meant 
much honor and much pay but mighty little work. Never- 
theless, as a matter of form, he carried a shovel with him 
on the morning when he reported for service. But the white 
man who was. to serve over him ‘had very different ideas 
regarding the obligation owing to the municipality. No 
sooner had the darkey cleaned up one pile of debris than the 
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foreman would find another and yet another for him to 
wrestle with. It was 4 o’clock in the afternoon before the 
darkey so much as straightened his back or wiped the sweat 
off his brow or blew on the new-formed blisters in the palms 
of his hands. Finally he said: ‘Boss, ain’t you got nuthin’ 
to do but jes’ to think up things fur me to do?” 

“Yes,” the white man said, “that’s all my job—just to 
keep you busy.” 

The darkey said: “Well, suh, in that case you will be 
pleased to know you ain’t goin’ to be workin’ tomorrow.” 
(Laughter.) 

But I kept on working, and I discovered a lot of things 
about the lost tribes of the Irish in the South. The State 
of Kentucky, from which I hail, has been called the cradle 
of the Anglo-Saxon race in America, and it has been said 
that the mountaineers of that State, with their feuds and 
their Elizabethan, Chaucerian methods of speech, represent 
the purest strains of English blood to be found today on this 
continent. Now, then, let us see if that is true. I have 
looked into that matter, and I tell you that 50 per cent, at 
least, of the dwellers of the mountains of the South and 
notably of Kentucky and Virginia are the lineal descendants 
of runaway indenture men, Irish rebels mainly, from the 
Virginia plantations. I know a mountain county in Ken- 
tucky of which half of the population bear one of three 
names. They are either Mayos, or Patricks, or Powers. 
And I once heard an orator stand up before an audience 
of those Mayos and Powers and Patricks and congratulate 
them on their pure English descent, and they believed it. 
(Laughter.) 

I wish you would pardon me once more for referring 
to my line of ancestry, for it is testimony to prove my claim. 
On my father’s side I am descended from a group of men 
who went from New England to Kentucky, and the names 
of these men: were Lyon and Cobb, which is a Danish cor- 
ruption of O’Connor, and Machen and Clendenin, and 
O’Hara, and Glenn, which is a corruption of Glynn. What 
a hot bunch of Anglo-Saxons! (Laughter.) 

The congressional district in which I was born and 
where I used to live has thirteen counties in it, and all 
but two of them have Irish names. 

What is true of my own section of Kentucky is. true of 
many of the States. Daniel Boone has been called the first 
explorer of Kentucky, and it has been said he was of English 
descent. Both of those statements are wrong. Daniel 
Boone was not the first explorer of Kentucky. The first 
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man to explore Kentucky was an Irishman by the name of 
John Finley. But before him was. still another Irishman 
by the name of James McBride, the first white man known 
to have paddled a canoe down the Ohio River. That was 
in 1754, while Daniel Boone was still a boy. He lingers in 
State history as a shadowy figure, but I like to think of him 
as a red-haired chap with a rifle in one hand and possibly a 
demijohn in the other, coming out through the trackless 
wilderness alone and landing from his canoe on what was 
afterwards to be known as the Dark and Bloody Ground. 
Aside from his name, it is proven that he was an Irishman 
by that legendary circumstances that immediately after 
coming ashore he carved his name in deep and enduring let- 
ters in the bark of the largest beech tree of the forest and 
claimed all of the land that lay within his vision as his own, 
and shot an Indian or two and went on his way rejoicing. 
As for Daniel Boone, the great pathfinder, he really was 
descended from the line of Buhun, which is Norman, and 
his wife was a daughter of Morgan O’Bryan, or Bryan, as it 
came to be called, an Irish Catholic immigrant to Pennsyl- 
vania in Colonial days. 

The records show that several of the officers and more 
than half the men of that dauntless band who, under the 
leadership of George Rogers Clark, waded through the floods 
to take Vincennes and thereby won all the great Northwest 
Territory away from the British and gave to the American 
colonies. what today is the richest part of the United States, 
were Irishmen—not Scotch-Irish, nor English-Irish, but 
plain Irish-Irish, men who were rebels and patriots by in- 
stinct and born adventurers by reason of the blood which 
ran in their veins. 

Among the earliest colonizers of my native State were 
men named McAfee, Sullivan, Casey, Hogan, Mooney, 
O’Bannon, Fitzpatrick, McMahon, Cassidy and a host of 
other pioneers bearing similar names, at once indicating 
their Celtic origin, and according to our leading historian, 
Judge Lewis Collins, when the McGarrys, Dentons and 
Hogans came through the wilderness from North Carolina 
and located at Harrodsburg, in 1774, Mrs. McGarry and 
Mrs. Hogan were the first domestic circle in Kentucky. 
One of the most heroic figures in the early history of our 
State was Captain Hugh McGarry, the brave but impetuous 
Irishman, who led the charge at the desperate battle on the 
banks of Licking River on the 19th of December 1782, and 
among the officers of the expedition against the Indian allies 
of the British were Majors Bulger, Harlan and McBride and 
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Captains McMurtry, Doyle, Phelan and McMahon. The 
“fighting race’ was well represented among the enlisted 
men in the rolls of Kentucky’s soldiers of the Revolution, 
and in after years some of the leading judges, legislators 
and other leading citizens of the State were descendants of 
those early Irishmen who first penetrated the wilderness and 
planted the seeds of civilization in our fruitful soil. 

The first settlement of English-speaking Catholics be- 
yond the Allegheny mountains was not located in the North 
but in the South, and in my own State of Kentucky at that. 
It endures today, after having given to this country one of 
its greatest and most scholarly churchmen, Bishop. Spauld- 
ing. (Applause.) The children of the pioneers of Ken- 
tucky, almost without exception, learned their first lessons 
in log cabins, under the teachings of that strange but gifted 
race of men, the wandering Irish schoolmasters, who found- 
ed the old field schools of the South and to whom the South 
is largely indebted for the seeds of its culture. 

Irishmen from Kentucky, Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland bore the brunt of the western campaigns in 1812 
against the British. Irishmen from Kentucky fell thick at 
the disastrous battles of the Thames and the Raison, and 
their Irish bones today rest in that ground, sanctifying it 
and making of it an American shrine of patriotism. It was 
the hand of a Kentucky descendant of an Irishman, Col. 
Richard Johnson, afterwards Vice-president of the United 
States, that slew the great Tecumseh. A good share of 
the Kentucky and Tennessee riflemen who at New Orleans 
stood behind Andrew Jackson’s cotton-bale breastworks, 
mowing down Packenham’s Peninsular Veterans and mak- 
ing their red coats redder still with the lifeblood of those in- 
vaders, were Irishmen—real Irishmen. They proved their 
Irish lineage by the fact that they fell out and quarreled 
with Old Hickory, because he denied them all the credit for 
winning the fight, and he quarreled back, for he was by way 
of being an Irishman himself. (Laughter and applause.) 

It was a Kentucky son of an Irish immigrant, Dr. 
Ephraim McDowell, who performed the first operation for 
ovariotomy—performed it on a kitchen table with a mad 
husband standing over him with a drawn revolver, threat- 
ening to shoot him if his wife died under the knife. But he 
went ahead, and it was a successful operation, and it has 
brought relief and life and sanity to millions of women all 
over the world. It was a Kentucky Irishman and a soldier, 
Theodore O’Hara, who penned perhaps the most beautiful 
lyric poem, and certainly the sweetest tribute to the brave in 
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our language, the immortal “Bivouac of the Dead.” It was 
another Kentucky Irishman, the saintly poet-priest, Father 
Ryan, whose hand wrote those two fondest poems in mem- 
ory of the Lost Cause, “The Conquered Banner” and “The 
Sword of Robert E. Lee.” 

In the Civil War it was a Kentuckian of Scotch and Irish 
descent who led the North—Abraham Lincoln—and it was 
another Kentuckian of mingled Irish and Scotch blood—Jef- 
ferson Davis—who was President of the Confederacy. 

The historian, Collins, said the five greatest lawyers Ken- 
tucky ever produced were Barry, Rowan, Haggin, Brecken- 
ridge and Bledsoe—four Irish names and one Indian name 
—and yet these five have been called Anglo-Saxons, too. 

What is true of Kentucky is to a greater or less degree 
true of the rest of the South. It was Patrick Henry who 
sounded the first keynote of the American Revolution, and 
who, at the risk of his life, by his words paved the way for 
the Declaration of Independence. The South Carolina Irish- 
man, John C. Calhoun, son of Patrick Calhoun, a patriot 
refugee from County Donegal, who first raised the slogan 
of Nullification, and it was another Irishman, Andrew Jack- 
son, of Tennessee, who swore by the Eternal to hang him 
higher than Haman if he carried out his plan. 

Tonight you have heard a tribute, and a deserved one, 
to little Phil Sheridan of the North, but I want to couple his 
name with that of a Southern Irishman, the son of an Irish 
refugee, Pat Cleburne, of Arkansas, one of the most gallant 
leaders that the Civil War produced. (Applause.) Pat 
Cleburne died on one of the bloodiest battlefields of Chris- 
tendom in his stocking feet because, as he rode into battle 
that morning he saw one of his Irish boys from Little Rock 
tramping barefooted over the frozen furrows of a wintry 
cornfield and leaving tracks of blood behind him. So he 
drew off his boots and bade the soldier put them on, and 
fifteen minutes later he went to his God in his stocking feet. 
Raleigh laid down his coat before Good Queen Bess, and 
has been immortalized for his chivalry, but I think a more 
courtly deed was that of the gallant Irishman, Pat Cleburne. 
For one was kowtowing before royalty and the other had 
in his heart only thoughtfulness and humanity for the com- 
mon man afoot. 

Sam: Houston, the first President of the Lone Star State, 
was a Tennessee Irishman, Irish through and through, and 
the present President of the United States, a Southerner 
also, is half Irish. One of the most distinguished members 
of the Supreme Court in recent years was a descendant of 
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a Kentucky Irishman, John M. Harlan, and today two of the 
men who sit on that tribunal are Irishmen—White of Louis- 
iana, the distinguished and honored Chief Justice and Mc- 
Reynolds, of’ Tennessee. 

(Voice) How about McKenna? 

Mr. Coss: He is not a Southerner, I regret to say. I 
suppose I could go on for hours, if your patience held out— 
and my throat—telling of the achievements of Irishmen and 
of the imperishable records that Irishmen have left on the 
history of that part of the Union from which I came, but 
to call the roll of the great men who have done great things 
and won achievement and fame south of Mason’s and Dix- 
on’s line since there was such a line, would be almost like 
running through the parish registers of the counties of 
Ireland, both North and South. Indeed, in my opinion, it 
is not altogether topography or geography or climate that 
has made the South what it is and given it those distin- 
guishing characteristics which adorn it. The soft speech 
of the Southerner, his warm heart and his hot head, his 
readiness to begin a fight and to forgive his opponents af- 
terwards; his veneration for women’s chastity and his love 
for the ideals of his native land—all these are heritages of 
his Irish ancestry, transmitted to him through several gen- 
erations. The North has put her heroes on a pension, but 
the South has put hers on a pedestal. There is not a South- 
ern hamlet of any size today that has not reared a bronze or 
marble or granite monument to its own defenders in the 
Civil War, and there is scarce a Southern home where at the 
knees of the mother the children are not taught to revere the 
memories and remember the deeds of Lee and Jackson and 
Forrest, the Tennessee Irishman, and Morgan, the Kentucky 
Irishman, and Washington and Light Horse Harry Lee 
and Francis Marion, the Swamp Fox of the Carolinas. I 
believe as firmly as I believe anything on earth that for 
that veneration, for that love of heroism and for that 
joying in the ideals of its soil, the South is indebted mainly 
to the Irish blood that courses through the veins of its sons 
and of its daughters. 

No, ladies and gentlemen; the lost Irish tribes of the 
South are not lost; they are not lost any more than the 
“wild geese” that flew across the Channel from Ireland were 
lost; they are not lost any more than the McMahons who 
went to France, or the O’Donnels who went to Spain, or the 
Simon Bolivars and the O’Higgins who went to South Amer- 
ica, or the O’Farrells and the O’Briens who went to Cuba. 
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For their Irish blood is of the strain that cannot be ex- 
tinguished, and it lives today, thank God, in the attributes 
and the habits and the customs and the traditions of the 
Southern people. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
MISSION TO THE CHEROKEES, 
1757-1759 


SAMUEL C. WILLIAMS 


The fact that the Presbyterians maintained a mission 
among the Overhill or Upper Cherokees in colonial days 
will doubtless come as a pleasurable surprise to the Pres- 
byterians of Tennessee and the South. The writer in edit- 
ing the Memoirs of Henry Timberlake discovered evidence 
of the fact that missionary efforts had been put forth among 
those Indians, west of the Alleghanies and in the Tennes- 
see Country, prior to 1760, but he was inclined to the opin- 
ion that the patron of the enterprise was the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, an or- 
ganization of the Church of England. That assumption 
seemed to be supported by the fact that in 1754 a bishop of 
the Church of England, Thomas Lord Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, published an E’ssay Towards an Instruction for the 
Indians,' “to be dispersed in our plantations in America,” 
but really designed for the instruction of the Southern In- 
dians, and inspired by General James Oglethorpe. 

It is now clearly demonstrated that the credit and honor 
for this mission to the Overhill Cherokees belonged to the 
Presbyterians of Virginia, and not to the Church of Eng- 
land, and largely to one big-brained man—Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Davies, of Hanover County, Virginia. 

Davies (1723-1761) is reckoned by the church his- 
torian, Dr. Charles A. Briggs, to be “one of the greatest 
divines. the American Presbyterian Church has produced.” 
Within a life-span of thirty-eight years he was the chief in- 
strument in the upbuilding of Presbyterianism in central 
Virginia, and earned the title of founder of that church in 
the colony. He was the instructor and inspirer of young 
preachers, and the projector of a far-flung missionary en- 
terprise, some account of which appears in the paper which 
follows. About the time Rev. William Richardson started 
upon his journey to the Cherokee Country, as representa- 
tive of the Society which Davies had organized, Davies was 
called to the presidency of Princeton College. The forceful- 
ness and influence of the man, Davies, may be appreciated 


1The writer’s copy of this rare calf-bound volume bears the inscription “John 
Hewitt, 1757.” 
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when it is understood that Patrick Henry modeled his great 
speeches on those of Davies. Patrick Henry as a child used 
to be taken to hear the great divine preach, and in after 
life he said that he drew inspiration from Davies for his 
own oratory, which definitely bears the marks of the elder’s 
style. 

The first missionary sent out by the Society for Manag- 
ing the Mission and Schools among the Indians, which was 
perhaps an adjunct of the Hanover Presbytery, but drew 
financial aid from the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, of Scotland, was Rev. John Martin, who was among 
the Overhill Cherokees at least by the early part of the 
year 1758. In June of 1757 Governor Dinwiddie wrote of 
him to Edmund Atkins, Southern Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, a letter to take to the South, bearing on Indian 
aid in the war against the French and their red allies: 


“This will be delivered you by Mr. Martin, who comes 
convoy to ten Cherokees sent to our assistance by Old Hop. 
I’ve given each a gun with some ammunition, a shirt, leg- 
gins, clout, a few hatchets and other trifles. They seem to 
be forward, and greatly inclined to go to war.’ 


Little can be ascertained respecting Martin’s work 
among the Indians. That the results were inconsequential 
may be gathered from what Timberlake, who was among 
the Overhill Cherokees in 1761-62, says of them and Mar- 
tin: 

“As to religion, every one is at liberty to think for himself; whence 
flows a diversity of opinions amongst those that do think, but the 
major part do not give themselves that trouble. They generally con- 
cur, however, in the belief of one superior Being, who made them, and 
governs all things, and are therefore never discontent at any mis- 
fortune, because they say, the Man above would have it so. They 
believe in a reward and punishment, as may be evinced by their 
answer to Mr. Martin, who, having preached scripture till both his 
audience and he were heartily tired, was told at last, that they knew 
very well, that, if they were good, they should go up; if bad, down; 
that he could tell no more; that he had long plagued them with what 
they no ways understood, and that they desired him to depart the 
country.’” 


An account, and as full as may be, of Martin, certainly 
the first Protestant minister ever to preach the gospel in 
the Tennessee Country or in Southern Trans-Alleghania, is 
called for. 

Rev. John Martin, M.A., was perhaps a native of Vir- 
ginia. His preparation for the ministry was under Rev. 
Samuel Davies in Hanover County. He was licensed to 


2Dinwiddie Papers, II, 656. 
S8Williams, Memoirs of Timberlake, 87. 
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preach August 25, 1756, and ordained June 7, 1757—the 
first clergyman of his denomination to be licensed and or- 
dained in Virginia, Davies presiding and preaching the or- 
dination sermon. His first service was in Albermarle Coun- 
ty, dating from April, 1757. The young minister received 
pressing calls to service in North Carolina, where he had 
done some preaching, but these he put aside, no doubt on 
the advice of Davies, for reasons shown in this entry of 
October, 1757, in the records of the church: 

“Mr. Martin, having entered into the Indian Mission, has by the 
hands of Mr. Davies, given up the calls which he had under con- 
sideration. Applications having been made by the Society of Man- 
aging the Indian Mission and Schools that Mr. Martin be sent among 


the Indians, the Committee complied with; on which account he is 
excused from complying with other appointments.’ 


Martin passed through Upper South Carolina in the fol- 
lowing March on his way to the country of the Overhill 
Cherokees. 

Martin being about to retire from service in the Chero- 
kee Country, Rev. William Richardson, ordained the pre- 
ceding July, was appointed to succeed him; and the latter, 
accompanied by Davies and George Webb® of Hanover Coun- 
ty and the Society, set out October 2, 1758, from New 
Castle, Hanover, for Williamsburgh to solicit of Governor 
Fauquier a letter of introduction and recommendation to 
“ve commandants of ye forts in the Cherokee Nation.” A 
petition of the Society was presented, as also its instruc- 
tions to Richardson. The Governor equipped the mission- 
ary with a letter to Capt. Raymond Demere, of Fort Lou- 
doun in the Upper Cherokee Country. ‘He kindly enter- 
tained us and wished me success tho he seemed doubtful of 
success among them.” 

On the outbound journey the young minister crossed 
the rivers Dan, Haw, Deep and the Yadkin, reaching Rowan 
County, North Carolina, and “a small town on ye south 
side of ye River, a few miles from it’”—Salisbury, where 
he learned that he might have chosen a shorter route, and 
that the Cherokees had hostile intentions towards the set- 
tlers nearest to their towns, some of whom had already been 
killed, others plundered and their homes put to the torch. 
This, naturally, gave Richardson pause, and he determined 
not to go forward for a time. “Can’t get any certain knowl- 
edge of Mr. Martin, where he is or what about.”” On Novem- 
ber 1, 1758, he rode to the home of Rev. Alexander Craig- 

4Foote, Sketches of Virginia (2nd Ser.), 57. 


5Webb was granted 12,000 acres of land in Hanover County at an early day. Va. 
Mag. of Hist., XXXV, 269. For a sketch, see Ib., XXV, 100. 
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head, in the present county of Mecklenberg, the father of 
Rev. Thomas Craighead, the early Presbyterian preacher 
and teacher of the neighborhood of Nashville in the next 
succeeding generation.® 

The purpose of this visit is disclosed by an entry in the 
Diary : 

“Nov. 1. Rode to Rev’d. Mr. Craighead’s in Anson Coun- 
ty [before the organization of Mecklenberg in 1762] where 
the Presbytery had ordered me to install him, which can- 
not be done this week.’* 

Richardson preached at two of Craighead’s appoint- 
ments and learned from him that: 

“ye Cherokees had threatened to kill a man yt had made escape from 
ym; he had been seeking his Horses they had stolen from him. The 
Traders had forbidden him to speak abt it to ym or they would kill 
him. . . . The Cherokees have lately stolen a good many Horses and 
other Things from the Inhabitants who have resented it so as to kill 


some of ym, which they resent much & have killed several of us, so 
that it looks as if we should have open war with ym.” 


This outbreak was that of the Cherokees of the Middle 
Towns, but Richardson could not be sure that those of the 
Overhill Towns were not disaffected, also. 

He remained in the western parts of North Carolina, and 
learned that Martin had left the Overhills—a fact that made 
him the more averse to going among them. He then turned 
towards South Carolina, where on the waters of Enoree 
River he met Martin, 

“my dear Friend & Brother, just recovered from a severe fit of flux 
and who is still but weak. He informed of the disposition of the In- 


dians to hear the Gospel which disipated my Fears of the Indians 
& Encouraged me to proceed.” 


Martin explained, also, that the Overhills were out on 
their seasonal hunt and that there was no need of hurry. 
Martin set off for Virginia by way of Charles Town, and our 
diarist visited around preaching and awaiting the arrival 
of an interpreter who had been ordered up from Charles 
Town to serve him. On November 25th, he started up-coun- 
try from Ninety-Six. 

William Richardson was born in 1729, at Egremont, 
near Whitehaven, England. His father is said to have been 


®6The father had removed from Lancaster, Pa., to Rockbridge County, Va., where 
on the organization of Hanover Presbytery in December, 1755, his name appeared 
as a founder of that body. The raids of the Northwestern Indians following Gen. 
Braddock’s defeat drove him southward. He settled on Sugar Creek in the present 
county of Mecklenberg, N. C., where he was visited by Richardson. He became pastor 
of a congregation there; and his son, Thomas, served as supply for its members 
later on, before his removal to the West. 

7The historians of the Presbyterian Church say that they are unable to find the 
date of Alexander Craighead’s installation. The Diary supplies it—Nov. 6, 1758. 
Richardson had only been licensed to preach on January 25th of the same year. 
Martin was first named to install Craighead, but failed to do so. 
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aman of wealth, but, William being the youngest child, his 
inheritance was only a good education. He graduated at the 
University of Glasgow at the age of twenty-one, and at once 
migrated to America, landing at Philadelphia in 1750. He 
found his way to Virginia, where he lived in the Davies 
family, studying for the ministry, perhaps alongside John 
Martin, and aiding Davies in the distribution of books sent 
over by a Scottish Society in Glasgow. He was taken on 
trial by the Hanover Presbytery June 9, 1758; licensed in 
January following, and ordained on the 18th of July, 1758, 
as a missionary to the Cherokees. 

Like Martin, he settled in South Carolina. It is high- 
ly probable that on his outbound journey he fell in love with 
Nancy, a daughter of the Craighead household, a girl of 
great beauty and talent—possessed of much of her father’s 
independence of spirit. At the termination of his Indian 
mission, he made his home in the Waxhaw Settlement of 
Upper South Carolina, not far from the Craighead home, 
and married Nancy Craighead.® 

Richardson’s sister, Mary, had married Archibald Davie 
back in Britain, and Richardson induced the Davie family 
to migrate to Upper South Carolina. A son had been named 
in honor of Mrs. Davie’s brother, William Richardson Davie, 
and this boy was practically adopted by the uncle and by 
him sent to Queen’s Academy in Charlotte, of which Rich- 
ardson was a trustee, then to Princeton College where the 
young man, graduated in 1777, destined to become the sol- 
dier, statesman, diplomat and founder of the University of 
North Carolina. 

First serving the church in the Waxhaw Settlement,? 
Richardson developed into a home missionary. He was 
essentially a founder of congregations and churches. The 
churches of Chester, York, Pacolet and Fairforest are said 
to have been founded by him.!® 

Foote, in his Sketches of North Carolina (p. 245) says of 
Richardson : 

“In 1761, he is reported as having left Hanover Presbytery and 
joined the Presbytery in South Carolina, not in connection with the 
Synod. In 1762 the Presbytery sustained his reasons for joining that 


Presbytery without dismission from his own with which he was in 
regular connection.” 


8Another sister of Rev. Thomas Craighead, Rachael, married a minister of the 
Presbyterian Church, the Rev. Dr. David Caldwell, the patriot preacher of North 
Carolina. Yet another married Patrick Calhoun and became ancestress of the 
statesman, John C. Calhoun. Mrs. Caldwell, after the close of the Revolution and 
the death of her husband, removed with her family and settled in Greene County, 
Tennessee. 

®Noted as the birthplace of Andrew Jackson. Did Jackson and his mother 
sit under the ministrations of Richardson? Hugh Jackson was in the command of 
Col. W. R. Davie in the Revolution. 

WHowe, Presbyterian Church in South Carolina, 550. 
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Seemingly, he died sometime in 1777, in Waxhaw Set- 

tlement, and being childless he left his estate to W. R. Davie, 
_which the nephew “expended in equipping the corps of 

which he was major in 1780.”!! Our diarist was therefore 
an indirect large contributor to the cause of American In- 
dependence. 

The Diary is in surprizingly good English; the spelling, 
except that of abbreviations, is more nearly conformable to 
modern forms than any other of the period seen by the 
writer. The handwriting, in ink, is bold and far above fair 
for the time. It is manifest that William Richardson was 
a man of natural parts and of a superior education. 

The Diary, now first printed, gives glimpses of the 
storm that was brewing which brought the downfall of 
Fort Loudoun. The sulkiness of the Indians which Richard- 
son observed and felt was as the oppressive lull that pre- 
cedes a cyclone The young minister preached regularly 
to soldiers of the garrison, and baptized infants, many of 
whom were shortly to have their lives snuffed out in a 
bloody foray of the redmen. As the annotations of the Diary 
show, the tragedy was the while moving slowly but surely 
to consummation. The recitals of Richardson will from this 
time forward be a part of the saddest story of the West in 
colonial days—the fateful fall of Fort Loudoun. 

The account in diary form was forwarded as a report 
to Davies as secretary of the Society. The omissions noted 
by .. . are mostly homilies on religion, too, discoursive or 
trite to be of interest. The excerpts from the Diary begin 
where the Tennessee Country was being approached from 
South Carolina. 

The Diary, never printed in whole or in part, was found 
in the Wilberforce Eames Collection, Manuscript Division, 
of the New York Public Library, where it was run across 
quite by chance. 


An Account of my Proceedings since I accepted the Indian Mission on 
October 2d, 1758 


Nov. 29. Rode abt 31 Miles leaving the Company; got to 
Fort Prince George abt 2 hours in the Night; was kindly received by 
Mr. McIntosh the commander of ye Fort to whom I gave the Gover- 
nor’s Letter. Mr. Bunyan I wrote to make all possible haste to Fort 
Loudon. 
Dec. 8. Passed Teruro; lost almost all my provisions this Day. 
Dec. 5. Came to Quanessee River where there was formerly a 
Town;” passed thro the Place where Deseechee stood & crossed the 


Foote, Sketches of North Carolina, 245. 

122Quanassee Town is laid down on George Hunter’s map of 1730 as on a branch 
of Hiwassee River, in the Georgia part of the Cherokee Country. Williams, Ea7ly 
i raves im the Tennessee Country, 114; and named “Quanuse” by Bartram, Travels, 
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River; these Towns with several others were broke up by the southern 
enemy. 

Dec. 6. Found an Indian camp where by the kind Providence of 
God was Venison [from] the Indians. [It] was a seasonable supply 
to us. Passed by Highwassee & came to Cunisuchlee™ abt 18 Miles. 

Dec. 7. Passed thro the Valley where are several Towns; over one 
Mountain 5 Miles up & down & came to Mr. Butler’s“ a Trader at 
Cheowee abt 22 Miles. 

Dec. 8. At Mr. Butler’s. 

Sab. 10. Preached to a few white Peo: several Indians present 
who behaved well and after sermon Mr. Butler told them what I had 
said to them & talked to ym concerning God, the Author of all 
Mercies. : : 

Dec. 11. Left Cheowee in ye afternoon; rode abt 7 Miles, Mr. 
Butler & Family in Company. 

Tues. 12. Came abt 12 Miles; entered on the 24 Mountains; the 
worst road I ever saw; very hard Frost; very difficult walking, no 
riding with safety; so difficult ye Horse fell back as he was going 
up: ye Mountain & stumbled over. At ye Congaree Mountains I had 
almost lost one of my Horses, one having his legs entangled in the 
rocks but thro divine goodness we all got safe down & up them but 
with great difficulty. 

Wed. 13. Very difficult traveling to Day, there lately having been 
a great Hurricane which had blown large Trees across our Path which 
rendered it impassable in some Places which made us go round some 
Mountains. Came 12 Miles & lodged in a corn Field on the Banks of 
Telassee River opposite to a Town of ye name.” 


Thursday 14. Came to Temotlee”® leaving Chelue” on the right. 
Passed thro Suttico® a pretty large Town; left Chotee on our right 
& passed thro part of Tenesee we is separated from Chotee by a small 
River” and thro Toqua which is separated from Tuprothee” by a small 
Creek; lodged at Mr. Butler’s w’o treated me very kindly all the way 
from Cheowee & there; rode abt 16 Miles to Day. All these Towns 
are pleasantly situated on the south side of Tenesee River except Tel- 
assee 1s on the north. 


Friday 17. Came to Fort Loudon we is situated in the angle on 
the side south of the River abt 2 small Miles from Temotlee; was kind- 
ly received by Captn. Demeree” to w’m I deliver’d Governor Fauquier’s 
Letter. The Distance from Fort Loudon to Fort Prince George by way 
of the 24 Mountains is abt 163 Miles & from Mr. Davies in Hanover to 


13Connusse” on Hunter’s map of 1730. 

1M4Believed to have been Joseph Butler. 

The diarist is here in error, mistaking the name of the river, which was the 
Tennessee (now Little Tennessee) and not Telassee, that being the name of an 
Indian town, having 47 warriors in 1762. 

16Usual form is ‘“‘Tomotley,” with Ostenaco as governor over 91 warriors. Henry 
Timberlake’s map (1762) places a town of this name across Ball Play Creek west 
oF ua It is likely that the town’s location was shifted in the interval 1758 to 
17“Chilhowee” is meant. The nearby mountain bear that name at this day. On 
Timberlake’s map ‘‘Chilhowey” is laid down as a town. 
188 Po aia: or Settacoo, with Chief Cheula as governor over 204 resident warriors in 

1°Timberlake lays down on his map “‘Tennessee” under Chief Kanagatuckco. The 
Little Carpenter had been its governor in 1754. It had lost in importance, as is 
shown by its warrior population of twenty-one in 1762. In 1730 it was visited 
by Sir Alexander Cuming, a British baronet, whose account is in Williams, Early 
Travels in the Tennessee Country, 115. Hunter’s map of that year lays down “Gr. 
Tunassee,” thus indicating its size at that time. Jb., 114.. 

2This is the only place where such a town is mentioned, so far as the writer’s 
researches have extended. 

72Raymond Demere for a brief account of whom see Ib., 256. He lost his life in 
the massacree of the garrison of Fort Loudoun, of which he was yet the commandant. 
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hoe Loudon the way I went is abt 710 Miles; from Williamsburgh 760 
iles. 

Sat. 16. At the Fort saw an Indian warrior w’o enquired par- 
ticularly abt Mr. Martin as others did which shewed ye great regard 
they had for him. 

Sab. 17. Preached to the soldiers w’o behaved well. 

Dec. 18. Went in Company with Ensign Boggs to wait upon 
Old Hop” & gave Mr. Martin’s Letter w’o seemed pleased with it & 
yt I was come instead of Mr. Martin to teach ye will of ye Great Man 
above, as they call God almighty; he said he wished the English had 
done so long ago, then they might have known something. I made an- 
swer that even now in his old age he might still know the will of 
God if he would attend to what was said; he told me he wou’d tell 
the warriors w’n they came in from war & hunting & they w’d send 
me word to come to the Council.” This satisfied me for ye present as the 
Interpreter was not come. He [Old Hop] was in his Hot-house we is 
built like a cone; this they heat as do ovens & then cover up the ashes 
& in this way they live in winter we keeps ym very warm;™ returned 
to ye Fort; sent word to Mr. Bunyan to hasten him to Fort Loudon. 

Dec. 19. At the Fort; very hard Frost; the River is frozen over 
& all the Mountains covered with Snow we renders the Mountains al- 
most impassible when it begins to thaw. 

Dec. 20. At the Fort. Dec. 21. At the Fort. Dec. 22. At the Fort. 

Dec. 23. At the Fort; was more sensible of the cold ever I was. 

Dec. 24. Preached to the soldiers; an express arrived informing us 
that the French intended to attack the Fort.” 

Dec. 25. Preached to the soldiers from Luke 2d, 10, 11. It made 
me a little uneasy to see the Indians drunk to Day & they will not 
talk English w’n sober now will. My Interpreter not coming makes me 
very uneasy, nor can I hear any Thing of him; being discharged w’n 
Mr. Martin left the Nation, he went down to Charles Town with 
some Indians & has been expected some Time. If the Mission succeeds 
the Interpreter must be hired yearly & then he will be always ready 
at call, but if not, he will perhaps when most needed be engaged on 
other Business to the great Hurt of the Mission. 

Dec. 27. Rode to Temotlee, but heard nothing of Mr. Bunyan. The 
Indians at present seem well affected to ye English & said they w’d 
defend their Towns agst ye French and w’d go and fight y’m. 

Dec. 28. Wrote to Mr. Davies concerning the Mission & intended to 
go to Chote” but was prevented by ye Rain. 

Dec. 29. Rode to Chote; heard nothing of the Interpreter, the 
mountains being covered with snow perhaps is the cause of his De- 
lay; had some Discourse with Hop concerning God, the creation, etc.; 
he seemed very thoughtful & afterwards said he was thinking on 
these Things he had heard; went to their Town-house where a great 
many were met & were dancing round a cane Fire, going from West 
to East; their young Peo: seemed very active & brisk; was filled 


22Ror Old Hop, the ruler or emperor: Williams, Memoirs ef Timberlake, 39; 
Early Travels in the Tennessee Country, 188; Hamer, Fort Loudoun, in N. C. Hist. 
Review of July and October, 1925; and Dinwiddie Papers, passim. He was growing 
feeble at the time of Richardson’s stay among the Overhills. 

23The ingrained habit of the Cherokee chiefs was to delay and avoid a decision 
as to receiving missionaries, as was the case of Bros. Schneider and Steiner, Moravians. 
Williams, Early Travels in the Tennessee Country, 245, 445. 

For descriptions of ‘‘hot-houses”: Williams, Adair’s History American Indians, 
443, 450. 

25Rumors of this kind were frequent, and usually baseless. The Indian’s nature gave 
to them a ready rise and reception. 

26Usually “Chota.” For the various forms of spelling: Williams, Adair’s Hist. 
Amer. Indians. 166n. See also on the town as one of refuge, Ib., Memoirs of Timber- 
lake, 58, 99, 117, and Ramsey’s Annals, passim. 
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with pity for ym in their present state of Heathenism; was surprized 
to see ym after they were all in a Leather with sweat; having Danced 
an Hour together, run out into ye cold Air and cool ymselves & some- 
times in the River, we occasions great Colds among ym. Their 
Town houses are built in the Form of a Sugar Loaf & will hold 4 or 
500 peo.; they are supported by ten Pillars; at the Foot of most 
of them are seats for the great Men among them; on ye right hand, 
when in, [there] sets on these seats, first the Treasurer, on the 2d 
Hop, on the 3d the Prince of ye Former Year, on the 4th The Chief 
Beloved Man, of ye present Year, w’m they call Prince; on the 5th 
the Head Warrior,” &c., in this order I’m informed. The two seats 
behind y’m where the rest sit made of Canes & where some sleep all 
Night; they are very hot & here they sit & talk & smoke & dance 
sometimes all Night. Lodged at Mr. Ben’s,” a Trader in Chotee who 
was my Interpreter with Hop & who promised to talk till the In- 
terpreter sh’d come if desired. 

Dec. 29. Rode to Suttico; heard nothing of the Interpreter; spoke 
to some of the Beloved Men w’o said they sh’d have all ye young Peo: 
to hear me, When I sh’d talk; asked me if I was come but for a little 
while like the other; no, I told them, I w’d stay if they w’d hear; 
they were so foolish as to ask when I came from heaven, because I 
said I was come to teach ym what he w’d have ym do &c. Spoke to 
5 young Men abt what St. Paul spoke to ye Athenians; one asked me 
if I was not come to tell ym Liles; no said I, these Things were true; 
he said he never saw God almighty & had nothing to do with him & 
the fellow was very saucy & threatened the Indian woman yt in- 
terpreted for me, for there are some Indians can understand English, 
tho they wont talk it; Lodged at Mr. Baldridge’s a Trader. The 
Saucy fellow was a white man who in general are worse than others 
& whom their Parents take no care to instruct in the ways of Re- 
ligion, to we they are great Strangers. 

Sat. 30. Returned to the Fort abt 7 miles. 

Dec. 31. Sab. Preached to the soldiers; another express arrived 
informing us that the French & their Indians intended to attack the 
Fort soon. 

Mon. Jan. 1, 1759. Baptized a child for one of the soldiers; Spoke 
to the Captn about my maintenance; and my exps; he told me tho the 
Governor had made no mention of allowing me Provisions yet as he 
had Mr. Martin, I was. welcome to such as he had and sh’d live as I 
had done. The Governor afterwards recommended me to the of- 
ficers for Which I was obliged to his Honour. 

Jan. 2. Was employed in writing Letters to my Friends in Glasgow 
& to Mr. Hutson. 

Jan.’ 3. Mr. Bunyan came to the Fort and w’d agree on no 
other Terms than 20 pounds Currency per month, we is 3 pounds 
Sterlings a Month & his Board & that his Time sh’d commence from 
Dec. 7, when he left Prince George to come to me; he told me Mr. 
Martin had allowed him from the Time of his setting out to come to 
him & why he came not sooner was his being shut up among the 
Mountains by the snow; not being able to get another was obliged to 
agree with him on his Terms. 

Jan. 4. Rode to Hop’s, the Indians being mostly come in; the 
Mission has suffered by my silence; He said he w’d call a Council & 
that I sh’d bring the Interpreter & he w’d give me an answer, so re- 
turned to the Fort we I intended to leave & live in one of their 


2"The celebrated Oconostota. 

28Samuel Benn, who was for many years a trader among the Overhills. He was 
in the confidence of Old Hop whom on occasion he accompanied on diplomatic 
journeys to Charles Town. 
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Towns where I sh’d have frequent opportunities to talk to them & 
by living among ym shall endeavor thro divine aid to recommend Re- 
ligion by Life and Conversation to ym. 

Jan. 5. Sent Mr. Bunyan to Hop; several head men met, but 
seemed quite indifferent abt hearing me; told him they were engaged 
in other Matters. The Treatment their men had met with to the 
Northward in Virginia where some of them had been killed & had 
been stript of their Presents we had been taken from them for their 
leaving the Army before they took Possession of Fort De Quesne; it is 
said the Little Carpenter” sent in word that his arms had been taken 
from him; that he was like a child & no man; they said I might come 
& live in their Towns & might talk to them that w’d come & see me but 
e’d not publickly, till all sho’d come in—very poor Incouragement; they 
are quite changed to what they were tho never much inclined, yet 
now they shew the greatest Indifference. How blind to their best In- 
terests. Lord pity them & make them concerned for their future state. 
However I think of moving to Chotee & hope by conversing familiarly. 
with them, giving them small Presents, inviting them to eat with me, 
smoking with them, going to their Town House to ingratiate myself 
with them to hear me in private if not in publick & so it may answer, 
with the blessings of God, in some measure the end of the Mission. 

Sat. 6. Have the Head Ach very bad. : 

Sab. 7. Preached to the soldiers with some degree of solemnity 
&c. I am sorry I cannot talk to the Indians. 

Jan. 9. Spoke to ye Captn abt the compensation I sh’d make him for 
his kind treatm’t, but he wd have nothing for it; he has behaved 
very civilly & desired me not to be stranger; came to Chotee & hired 
a House for 4 months for 100 shillings Virginia money which I paid 
down for their custom is to receive paym’t immediately. 

Jan. 10. At Chotee my Interpreter being gone to the Fort abt 
some Business hindered me from going to Hop, intending to write him 
& the head men of Chotee to dine with me tomorrow. 

Jan. 11. Had Hop, the Standing Turkey,” the next man to Hop, 
the great warrior & Captn Hennalys of Toqua to dine with me, & 
after Dinner after smoking a little held the Pipe to Hop & then to the 
next, & Hop his to me; this Ceremony being over I introduced my 
Business to them & told him I desired to talk to ym; he said I must 
wait longer still; all the warriors and he had told me so before & 
wondered I e’d not be satisfied with one answer as well as a thousand, 
& w’n to talk he w’d tell me; this is not a flat Deriial & what can I 
do; if I sh’d attempt to talk it might incense him & defeat the end 
of the Mission & besides none w’d come to hear me. They are at this 
Time considering an Affair that happened lately; a white man killed 
an Indian w’n they were hunting & fled so his Friends are come seek- 
ing satisfaction, we is to get Leave to kill the first white man they 
conveniently can, for such is their custom, that they will have Man 
for Man, if not the guilty another, so that it is dangerous to stir 


29Attakullakulla whom the English called the Little Carpenter, and whose career 
is sketched in Williams, Adair’s History Amer. Indians, 86. Little Carpenter had 
led nine of his warriors to aid Gen. Forbes in the attack on Fort Du Quesne in the 
fall of 1758. The chief complained of the treatment they had received from the 
white people of Virginia while on their way to join Forbes, and he and his band 
complained that after arrival they had not been furnished ‘“‘so much as with a 
little paint.”” Disgruntled, two days before the attack on Fort Du Quesne Little 
Carpenter and his band left the army, and were pursued by white soldiers and 
stripped of their arms, etc. Little Carpenter was at the time outstanding in in- 
fluence among the Cherokees, and a deep resentment ran through their Nation, 
in consequence. The Little Carpenter had great ability; was shrewd and could use 
finesse towards his own or the white people when he thought occasion requir 

30The Indian name of Standing Turkey was Cunnicatoka. While so next in rank, 
he was not so high in influence as Attakullakulla, Oconostota or Ostenaco. 
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abroad at present; here I am in safety for it is a beloved Town, a 
City of Refuge & no blood to be shed in it nor any to be put to Death 
in it, so w’n they have a Prisoner in it whom they intend to put to 
Death, they carry him to some other Town. O Lord remove every 
Impediment out of the way of their Conversion for Jesus sake. 

Friday 12. At Chotee. 

Sat. 18. At Chotee; got my house repaired in these two days. 

Sab. 14. At Sam’] Ben’s met the Great Warrior & it being Sabbath 
talked a little abt it; why we kept the—of our Time tho alas they see 
nor keep it, as they trade all Day. . . . Went to see Hop wo was 
sick; told him among other Things this was our beloved Day, as 
they called it Sabbath Day, & how the English true X’ns of ym spend 
it in Prayer to God. . . . I cannot carry on my Discourse with them; 
that in order yt I wd was I allowed to preach regularly to ym. He 
[Old Hop] began to introduce the affair of his men being sent in 
naked & got into a great passion; on this I left him when he said 
he knew not but his Friends might be in Prison; he had been to 
the Conjurers as I imagined w’o told him they had very cross Talk 
in Virginia. There appears to be something not good going on among 
them. Had the Great Warrior and his Brother the Prince & the Stand- 
ing Turkey to dine with me yt I might have an opportunity of talking 
to ym, and after the Ceremony of Smoking was over, they talked abt 
their hunting, what they had killed. Here I mentioned the goodness 
of God in making Provisions for them . . . and then the Standing 
Turkey began & talked of God, what became of you at Death, Dust to 
Dust & the Spirit to God w’o gave it as he learned from Mr. Martin. 

. . They are much given to conjuring & the conjurers have great 
Power over ym; they have these few days been preparing a Physick™ 
we they say will drive away all their Disorders & the Man to whose 
care it was committed has ben every Night and Morning going round 
the Town House hollowing & crying & frequently in the Day to the 
great Man above for a blessing on the Physick, as they say. 

Mon. 15. At Chotee; it being raining the men and boys ran naked 
to Suttico & back to run away the Rain, but they have not got fair 
weather by it. 

Tuesday 16. At Chotee. 

Wednesday 17. I spoke to the Prince who was looking at the pic- 
tures in Mr. Harvey’s Meditations concerning y’r meaning; they 
are fond of Pictures & I think if the most remarkable Things in 
Scripture were in Pictures & hung round the House they w’d soon 
learn what is contained in the Bible. . . . This Day they finished their 
Physick drinking, having fasted all Day. 

Thurs. 18. Heard of Fort DuQuesne being in Possession of the 
English we I hope will have a happy Influence on the Indians who 
dont seem much rejoiced at it; Went to the Fort to baptize a child 
& returned in the Evening. 

Friday 19. At Chotee; they had a great Dance to Night we I 
took for some religious Ceremony paid to the Fire, as they frequently 
bowed to it, but was afterwards informed by them it was only a 
custom they have & they dont seem to worship any Thing. 

Sat. 20. Wrote to Mr. S. Nelson, a member of the Society, inform- 
ing him of my Intention to leave the upper Towns since I was not 
permitted to preach... . 

Sab. 21. Preached to the soldiers in the Fort, from Rom. 2, 4. Had 
a visit from the Standing Turkey to whom I related what I had 
said to the White Peo: . 


The celebrated “black drink”: Williams, Adair’s Hist. Amer. Inds., 25, 104. 
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‘ aoe 22. The example of the generality of the Traders is very 
ad.... 

Tues. 23. They all bro’t me some wood as they came in to my 
house & when the Great Warrior’s bro’t their Turn I had an Opportun- 
ity to talk to several, particularly to the Great Warrior who came 
when I was reading. He said the children were all Rogues & w’d 
not learn, he told me he had seen children at school among the Eng- 
lish & ye Master loved ym yt read well but corrected ym yt did not 
with a rod; now they were never corrected with a rod, but pour water 
upon them or threaten them with Physick we does as well. I gave him 
a shirt in hopes it might have some Influence upon him to give me 
a publick Hearing. . . . Stay, says he, till the Carpenter comes in; I 
will have news of him soon, and will tell you, and so I determined to 
stay a little longer. Whenever I go to see him which is very frequent 
I am always desired to eat such as they have; they are very gener- 
ous this way and will give victuals as long as they have it, and ex- 
pect the same when they come to see you & if you are eating and 
don’t bid them they think you love it & so they'll despise both you 
& it & Hop told me I must now do as they do, bid them eat with me w’n 
they come to see me, so that I am obliged to eat by stealth or I sh’d 
not have Provisions for half a year, my salary not affording it... . 
Provision is very dear so that I don’t think a Missionary can live 
among ym under a hundred and twenty pounds sterling yearly, at 
least, let him be as frugal as he will. . . . He must keep three or 
four horses, a Serv’t or Negro Man, two would not be amiss, to guard 
him from Town to Town. 

Thursday 23. They said their talks as I was informed; the War- 
rior’s told their exploits & the women likewise, as a Trader whom 
they love much gave ym something. I tho’t it might gain their good 
will, gave ym some Beeds & garterings; ye Great Warrior danced for 
me & told ym I was no warrior but a beloved man that talked good 
. . . and if the enemy came wd fight as well as anyof them, & they 
shouted by way of approval; their young men talked well & ended 
their sentences as high, if not higher, than the rest of their Discourse; 
some told how they had been stripped by the English which they 
did not relish. They seem to do every Thing to alienate the affections 
of the Whole Nation from the English. They are nearly all warriors 
& go to war as soon as they are able; the children are always armed 
with bows and arrows. War is their Profession & they cannot be 
easy without it; even when they have made peace with other Nations 
they soon break [it], perhaps the day they made it. 

Sat. 27. Talked abt half an Hour wt ye Prince concerning some 
Dance which appeared like Religious ceremonies paid to the Fire, by 
their bowing towards it & singing & calling it their grandfather. As 
for their calling it so, it was from the advantages they received from 
it in this cold weather. . 

Sab. 28. Preached to the soldiers as the Indians w’d not allow 
me to talk to them... . 

Monday 29. Went to the Fort at the Captn’t desire to talk at the 
grave of a soldier wo died suddenly by a fall; wn I returned took 
occasion to discourse to the Standing Turkey & an Indian Doctor abt 
it. 

Tuesd. 30. Uncertain what to do, not allowed to preach . 
and yet Hop desires me to stay till the Carpenter sh’d come in, but 
wn he comes it is uncertain & w’n he does if he is not well treated in 
Virginia & reconverted for the affront. put upon him, will be more 
averse than the rest by what I can learn; they talk bad, appear i-; i 
general disaffected; are jealous of us that we will take their lar! 
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from ym; now they want to go to war, for fear we sh’d take their 
wives & children for slaves w’n they are gone, and what confirms ym 
in this opinion is, a reinforcement lately come to this Fort tho not 
half sufficient for its Defence & the 2d Man in the Nation, as they 
call him, tho the Carpenter is the real Head on whom they depend; 
this man called us all Rogues & Thieves, we steal their Land, their 
Bear, Elk, Deer, Beaver & that they are now naked; there is too much 
Truth in what he says; the English have encroached upon them very 
much of late; they are not content with the settling upon Long Cane 
but go over the line 30 or 40 miles into the Indians’ best hunting 
[grounds] which is the way they have to clothe ymselves. To act thus 
is a Piece of very great Injustice & I wish the Government w’d take 
it into their Consideration & remedy this evil, make these Peo: remove 
or I am afraid it will occasion a war. . . . I long for the Carpen- 
ter’s coming & yet dread it, not only for his deserved Treatment to 
the Northward but for a soldier’s having robbed his house & is 
run off with Things of considerable value. I now determine to leave 
ym and go down the country. 

Wed. 31. The Standing Turkey came for his boots & as the Great 
Warrior was present w’d not be well pleased if I treated him worse 
than the other, gave each of them a Pair of Boots & the Turkey 
made me his Friend” & gave me a Pistol as he said to kill the enemy 
when I sh’d ride from Town to Town. . . . The Nation is in a fer- 
ment; they have lost Peo: lately & they have killed two and are pre- 
paring for war agt us, we has a bad aspect. 

Thurs. Feb. 1. Am now out of all Patience; can stay no longer; 
the Societies* at a vast expense for little or no purpose; went to Hop 
to tell him I w’d go if he would not allow me to talk; he said I w’d 
as I pleased, seemed indifferent what I did; he frequently sent to 
see what I was doing & heard of my explaining the Pictures to his 
Peop: & said, if I came back to bring a great many of them with 
me. . . . Hop railed much agt Virginia; they hate all that comes from 
it; told us the Carpenter did not go to fight but to get Peace made 
with the French & English & their Indians & to bring ye French In- 
oe into Chotee in the Spring who will make terrible work among 
them... . , 

Feb. 5. Was obliged to have myself locked up in my house for Fear 
of the Drunken Indians; this was a Day of Rum Drinking, and they 
are very troublesome then. It is a pity there is not a stop put to 
the carrying so much Rum among ym who wn sober in general be- 
have well. 

Feb. 6. Having no further appearance of usefulness among them & 
every Thing Concurring; their expecting the French & ye Indians to 
whom they seem too well affected & in all appearances on the eve of a 
war with Virginia, wc may God prevent, . . . I left the upper Towns 
& came to Great Tellico where they were very much affronted at 
the English for what some had said of them, a word now will put ym 
out of Humour. Rode abt 23 miles. 

Feb. 7. Passed over Chestinoe, Unicoi Steep hill, the Northwest 
passage to the Beaver Dams 25 miles;* cold weather, sleet, some 
parts of the Mountains covered with snow. 

Feb. 8. Came to Natolee. 


* * * 


The Carpenter gone to the Nation very much incensed agt the 
English, which makes me entertain small hopes from his arrival there. 
82The custom of making one ‘a friend’? was widely practiced by the Indians. 

88The Scottish Society and the one in Hanover County, Va. 
%By the main path from the Overhills to Charles Town. It was used by Sir 
Alexander Cuming in 1730. 
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If it is true Hop has made Peace with those yt are going agt Fort 
Loudon; they have for certain been in strict Friendship with the 
Shanese this whole war which they discovered in the talk to the 
Governor of S. Car: lately, notwithstanding their receiving Presents 
to fight agt ym which I think they never did,—just getting the Pres- 
ents & running home.* ; 


That the diarist had a clear conception of the situation is apparent from a letter 
of Capt. Demere to the governor of South Carolina, of February 26 and 27, 1759: 
That the Indians of the upper towns had had several private meetings and that 
runners had been sent to the northward Indians and to the French to make peace; 
and that it was agreed upon by some amongst them to kill the whites, but others 
urged that it was better to defer till the Carpenter came in. Quoted in Governor to 
Board of Trade, Apr. 14, 1759, Indian Book (at Columbia) Vol. 28, p. 179. A party 
of warriors returned to Settico with twenty-two scalps of whites of North Carolina. 
South Carolina Gazette, June 9, 1759. On Little Carpenter’s friendly attitude and 
efforts for peace, on his return, see Ibid., of April 21, 1759. Notwithstanding the 
entering wedge had been driven for the propaganda of the French through Sieur De 
Lantagnac and the Creek Chief Great Mortar. French policy looked to expelling the 
English from the Tennessee Country. 


STATE HISTORY* 
DONALD DAVIDSON 


Annexed appears Mr. James I. Finney’s review of Judge 
Samuel Cole Williams’ “Beginnings of West Tennessee,” the 
first history of West Tennessee ever to be published. I heart- 
ily join with Mr. Finney in his praise of this fine work, which 
is of immediate interest to dwellers in the Mississippi Val- 
ley in general, as well as to those within Tennessee borders. 
Judge Williams’ distinction as a historian is too self-evident 
and too well-known within his state to need any further em- 
phasis on this point alone. His books bespeak the fact. 
But his loyalty to the subject of regional history, and his dis- 
interestedness and untiring devotion in the pursuit of the 
subject do call for special remark; for they are, in our time 
of rush and change, qualities rare and exceptional among us. 
The historical studies of Judge Williams are an example and 
a challenge to this generation of Southerners. Let those 
blithe spirits who are busily casting the horoscope of an 
industrial future regard this question. Do they realize that 
there can be no future without a past, and can any old sort 
of future be recklessly imposed upon our particular past? 

The old and famous house of Houghton Mifflin and Com- 
pany, of Boston, has just issued a special catalog of works 
which relate to the Tercentenary of Boston, now to be cele- 
brated. One’s meditations, with such a list before him, are 
likely to be a little ironical. These literary and historical 
studies of Bostonian antiquities can surely come only from 
a submerged fragment of the old New England tradition. 
For the New England birthright was sold out long ago, and 
one feels like asking (though, I must admit, ungraciously) 
whether there is anybody left to celebrate a Tercentenary 
with a straight face. 

When our time comes for Tercentenary celebrations— 
and Sesquicentennials are already here !—will it be possible 
for some tart Californian or Oregonian to put a similar 
question to Tennessee or Mississippi? 

Yet we need not, I trust, be alarmed over this contin- 
gency to the extent of putting on mourning in advance. 
Judge Williams, though a distinguished and unusual exam- 
ple, is not quite a solitary one. A paper read recently before 
the Tennessee Historical Society, by Mr. Frank L. Owsley 


*From the Nashville Tennessean by permission. 
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of Vanderbilt University, indicated quite strongly the tem- 
per of the newest generation of Southern historians. They 
will not leave the tale untold or half-told, nor will they tell 
it according to the preconceptions and partial notions, not 
native to this section, which have held sway for half a cen- 
tury and are now tottering. 

One of the first jobs that Tennessee historians might con- 
template, I should say, would be the writing of a good popu- 
lar history of Tennessee. So far as I know, there is no good, 
general modern history of Tennessee available in one vol- 
ume, and I believe that the school history now in use was 
written by a South Carolinian. 

’ The next year or so will surely bring the publication of 
several important works by Tennesseans. dealing with not- 
able figures in Tennessee’s past. I know of three or four 
such works now in process or practically completed. The 
fact that they are undertaken by writers comparatively 
youthful or not yet in middle age is in itself significant. It 
means that members of the generation which may still be 
called “young” are striking root in their own soil and not 
breaking away. 

Furthermore, we have lately seen the publication of two 
books that deserve a special mention in this connection— 
books that needed to be done and that have been well done. 

Mr. Robert H. White’s history of the development of the 
public school system, published as a doctoral dissertation for 
Peabody College, under the title “Development of the Ten- 
nessee State Educational Organization, 1796-1929,” deserves 
far more attention than doctors’ theses generally deserve 
or get. It is an able and thorough work, valuable for the 
sidelights that it casts on Tennessee history as well as for 
its tracing of the steps by which Tennessee came to have a 
public school system. Among the sidelights is the story 
(again an unusually dramatic bit for a scholarly disserta- 
tion) of exactly what happened to the funds of the Bank 
of Tennessee under the administration of Isham G. Harris, 
Confederate war governor. They were used for war pur- 
poses, being invested in Confederate bonds, and by this 
route the Common School Fund, which figures in Tennes- 
see’s early educational history, disappeared once for all. 

In unearthing Governor Harris’ deposition in regard to 
these funds, Mr. White brought to light a very important 
historical document. It relates how Governor Harris, being 
authorized in 1861 to dispose of five million dollars in state 
bonds, found himself unable to place them and determined to 
force the Bank of Tennessee and two other banks to take 
them. ‘My opinion was,” said the governor, “that if no ar- 
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gument more potent than persuasion had been used neither 
the Union nor the Planters banks would have invested a 
dollar in the war bonds of Tennessee. I was resolved that 
the assets of these banks should not be used against Tennes- 
see or the Confederate cause.” 


Mr. White’s book is, of course, not a history of educa- 
tion but of public education. It does not take into account 
the establishment of private institutions. Rather it shows 
that, until a very late period in Tennessee history, educa- 
tion was viewed as a private rather than a public concern. 
The tendency was decidedly opposed to taxing all citizens in 
order to provide “free’”’ schools for the children of citizens 
who could not otherwise afford an education. The stigma of 
“pauper” schools long colored public thinking and legisla- 
tion. The idea of a state public school system won its way 
with difficulty against the private ideal. It was not until the 
seventies that a real public school system got under way. But 
this was not—as some Northern historians have claimed for 
the South—the creation of a “carpet-bag”’ government. 
“Carpet-bag” gestures in that direction were quickly re- 
pealed and obliterated, and when the public school finally 
came, it was indigenous. 


The other volume I wished to refer to was issued and 
distributed privately and for that reason has not been re- 
viewed on this page. It is a collection of the speeches and 
papers of the late Gov. Austin Peay, with a biographical 
sketch by T. H. Alexander, and a brief introduction by 
former Gov. Malcolm R. Patterson. The compilation was 
made by Mrs Peay, Governor Patterson explains, in order 
to make accessible the messages and papers which, in the 
case of other governors, have been left scattered. The 
volume is thus. in the nature of a memorial to one of the 
most distinguished figures in Tennessee’s long line of gover- 
nors; but it is such a memorial as the historian and biogra- 
pher would wish to have in hand. For it provides ready 
material for the study and comprehension of the man and 
his work for the state. As one reads Mr. Alexander’s 
sketch and turns to the speeches and messages with their 
forthrightness and driving power, he is conscious of the 
valuable service that this collection performs and senses be- 
hind the documents the complex richness of Tennessee life. 

As for the appearance of regional studies in literary 
and artistic ways, I must confess that there is certainly no 
excess of them. Lately Tennesseans have left Gerald John- 
son and Meade Minngerode to write of Andrew Jackson, 
Marquis James to write of Sam Houston: and—with a simi- 
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lar inertia, I suppose—they have left James Boyd to write, 
in “Long Hunt,” a novel of early Tennessee. Not in any 
great numbers, it seems, do Tennesseans follow the lead 
that Charles Egbert Craddock long ago developed, and 
that the late John Trotwood Moore carried on. Somehow 
the local theme does not as yet touch them in the right place. 
They do not have the “feel” for it, as Miss Will Allen 
Dromgoole has it, in “The Valley Path” or “The Heart of 
Old Hickory.” There is Maristan Chapman, of course, who 
plows, quite charmingly, the mountain fields that others 
have plowed before her; but when Miss Chapman has writ- 
ten her fourth or fifth novel we shall be able to say more 
certainly whether she is writing for the moment or for 
longer. And the other novelist is T. S. Stribling, who has his 
peculiar field all to himself, but apparently has never quite 
made up his mind whether to like it or laugh at it. Then 
who else can be named? Echo answers Who! Must we 
resign ourselves to the fate of having not only our history 
written by New England (as has been said so often) but 
also our novels, poems and plays to say nothing of pictures, © 
music and architecture? Well, better that alternative, I 
suppose, than to have bad novels and bad pictures. And 
even scientific and industrial “progress” gives no formula 
for calling such things into existence, good or bad. 


NoTE: ._ Mr. White’s book on the Tennessee school sys- 
tem and the volume of Austin Peay’s papers are both pub- 
lished by the Southern Publishers, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn. 
Judge Williams’ history bears the imprint of the Watauga 
Press, Johnson City, Tenn. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF WEST TENNESSEE: 1541-1841. By Samuel 
Cole Williams. The Watauga Press, Johnson City, Tennessee. 


Reviewed By JAMES I. FINNEY 


It is no exaggeration to say that this most recent work of Judge 
Williams supplies a long felt want. It covers a period in the history 
of Tennessee that has been too long neglected. We have a number of 
most admirable and adequate chronicles of the early beginnings of 
Tennessee and of Middle Tennessee but this period in the develop- 
ment of the land of the Chickasaws has been largely overlooked by 
our historians. Of course, there is not the romance and the glamour in 
the settlement of West Tennessee by the white man that accompanied 
the conquest of the wilderness in the older portions of the state. 
There were no battles with the red men, and while the West Ten- 
nessee pioneers naturally had to endure the privations and the hard- 
ships incident to pioneer life they avoided many of the tragic cir- 
cumstances that attended the founding of civilization in East and 
Middle Tennessee. There was isolation and loneliness for many of the 
pioneers who found their homes west of the Tennessee river but 
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the country was so rapidly occupied that the suffering from these 
causes was not comparable to the fate of those who laid the founda- 
tions of the commonwealth on the Wautauga and the Cumberland. 
No Tennessean is better qualified for the task that Judge Williams 
has so admirably performed than the author. A real scholar, an 
eminent lawyer and jurist of distinction, a writer of ability, pos- 
sessing the most sympathetic interest in and appreciation of the 
builders of our commonwealth, Judge Williams combines to an ex- 
ceptional degree those requisites essential to the writing of an ac- 
curate and comprehensive and intensely interesting history of the 
so-called “purchase.” In his history of the “Lost State of Franklin” 
and his “Early Travels in the Tennessee Country,” Judge Williams 
set a high mark for literary excellence and accurate historic portrayal. 
His latest volume measures up in every respect to these notable contri- 
butions to the history of the most fascinating epoches in the life of 
our state. With judicial poise and the lawyer’s ability to appraise evi- 
dence, Judge Wililams has the faculty of sifting the traditional from 
the historical. What he writes therefore is founded in fact and his 
conclusions are usually based on evidence that cannot be challenged. 


A WEST TENNESSEAN 


Although we think of the author as an East Tennessean, having 
attained distinction at the bar of that section and having been ap- 
pointed and subsequently elected a justice of the supreme court from 
the Eastern division, he is in fact a native of West Tennessee. His 
forebears on both the paternal and maternal sides were among the 
first settlers of Gibson county, where he grew to young manhood. The 
sympathetic approach which he makes to his subject is evidenced in 
the dedicatory page which follows: 

“In memory of Thomas J. Williams, my father, Martha Cole Wil- 
liams, my mother, who as infants were taken by their parents from 
North Carolina to West Tennessee in the early thirties—years of 
the region’s own infancy—this book is dedicated in the centenary of 
the former’s birth (1829).” 

The author’s arrangement of the subjects is all that could be de- 
sired. He gives a brief chapter of pre-historic West Tennessee and 
treats admirably of the explorations there and of the various colo- 
nization schemes of the great powers that struggled for the mastery 
of this continent. The Chickasaw Bluffs were for a long time the basis 
of operations of war between the white and red races, but aside 
from the part that they played in that struggle and in the later con- 
flict between the Spanish and the English-speaking people for mastery, 
there is really little in the story of West Tennessee directly affect- 
ing the destiny of our commonwealth until after the Revolutionary 
war. 

Judge Williams covers without too much tiresome detail the con- 
troversy between Tennessee and the mother state over the lands of 
the Chickasaws. His comments on the avarice of the North Carolina 
patriots for a share in this vast domain rather rudely shocks our pre- 
conceived notion of the unselfish motives that we had assumed ac- 
tuated all the Revolutionary heroes. It is evident however that hu- 
man nature was just about the same yesterday that it is today and 
that man’s lust for the soil has always been one of his dominant pas- 
sions. 


INDIAN PURCHASE 


The history of West Tennessee really had its beginning in the 
famous treaty of purchase negotiated by Andrew Jackson on behalf of 
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Tennessee, and Governor Isaac Shelby for Kentucky, from the Chicka- 
saw Indians for all the territory between the Tennessee and the Mis- 
sissippi rivers. This treaty was made in 1818 and extinguished the In- 
dian title to an imperial domain. The trek of the white men to the 
land which they had so long coveted commenced at once, and during 
the next decade thousands of people from North Carolina, Middle 
and East Tennessee, Virginia, South Carolina and Alabama poured 
into the new territory so that by 1830 more than a majority of the 
counties of that section had been fully organized, and road building, 
bridge construction, proposals for canals and other evidences of ad- 
vancing civilization were well under way. 


Naturally, with the enormous area that had been granted to 
revolutionary soldiers of North Carolina, more people from that state 
than from anywhere else settled in the new section. The settlers were 
mostly drawn from the middle classes, although there were among 
them representatives of the old aristocratic families and the usual 
sprinkling of adventurers and ne’er-do-wells. But on the whole, the 
West Tennesseans were of a fine stock. There were many among 
them who were illiterate but few who were ignorant. They were firni 
in their convictions, strong in their faith and devout in their beliefs. 
They were, as a rule, a God-fearing people and many of the religious 
denominations, notably the Methodist, the Baptist, the Cumberland 
Presbyterians and the Presbyterians, flourished from the very begin- 
ning. Humble houses of worship were erected in the first years of 
the settlements. 


Nor did these pioneers neglect education. Although most of them 
were poor and lived by toil and sacrifice it was only a few years until 
there were a number of real centers of culture in West Tennessee. 
They took their politics as they did their religion, seriously. Since the 
Civil War West Tennessee has been a Gibraltar of Democracy in 
this state. But in pre-war days it more often than otherwise returned 
a Whig majority. In both 1836 and 1840 it gave rousing majorities 
against Martin Van Buren, the Jacksonian nominee. In the latter 
campaign, in a last desperate attempt to stem the tide against his 
party, Old Hickory left the Hermitage and made a tour of that section 
with Governor James K. Polk. ile he was everywhere received 
with enthusiasm, West Tennessee gave Harrison a majority of 5,000, 
and only the counties of Benton, Henry, Weakley, Hardeman and 
Obion returned majorities for Van Buren. In 1841 Jones defeated 
Polk in that division by over 2,500 majority. 


History NEGLECTED 


Judge Williams laments that the history of the West Tennessee 
counties has been so largely neglected and calls attention to the fact 
that McNairy county alone has shown this proper appreciation of 
those who carved it out of the wilderness. This neglect should be 
repaired but we must bear in mind that there has been little encour- 
agement for the county chronicler. There are doubtless in every 
county those who recognize this need for a better and a more endur- 
ing record of the beginnings and the development of their civilization. 
But without some form of endowment or some assurance that the time 
and effort given to the task will not be wholly unappreciated we can 
hardly expect such histories to be written. It is a great pity that 
there are not more men in Tennessee with the vision, the ability and 
the appreciation of Judge Williams who also have the leisure time 
necessary for the research work involved, to do justice to the history 
of our counties. With this author, labors of this kind have their own 
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reward in the satisfaction that they bring. But there are many of his 
fellow citizens, just as sincerely devoted to the cause, who find that 
they cannot spare the time to accomplish the task because of the 
pressure upon them to make a living. One of these days the state will 
make adequate provision whereby history may be recorded, or some 
wise benefactor will endow an institution with the funds ample to 
meet this need. 


MEMORIAL TO ROBERT DYAS 
1861 to 1928 


By JAMES W. MILNER 


He who preserves the inspiration of a heroic past and 
transmits it to future generations contributes largely to the 
resulting service to mankind. Robert Dyas, more largely 
than anyone else, has contributed to knowledge of the early 
days of this section and his passing marks a conspicuous 
mile-stone—and deserves recognition. 

Robert Dyas, the elder son of Mr. Alex J. and Mrs. 
Rachel Coffee Dyas, was born near Florence, Alabama, at 
the plantation home of his grandfather, General Jno. Coffee, 
who was the chief associated officer with General Andrew 
Jackson in the Indian wars and in the war of 1812 against 
the British, and of his grandmother, Mrs. Mary Donelson 
Coffee who was a niece of Mrs. Andrew Jackson and a 
woman versed in all of the household efficiencies and femi- 
nine graces known at that day. 

His grandfather had previously died but Robert Dyas 
spent much time at the old home with his grandmother, 
while living at New Orleans where his father and uncles 
were conducting a large importing business. 

In his early boyhood his parents, with Robert, his 
brother, ‘‘A. J.” and their older half-sister, Miss Alecia 
Jackson Dyas, moved to Nashville, Tennessee, where he was 
educated in the schools of Nashville. 

His parents, his father being a Scotch-Irish man from 
the “Old Country,” were both of exceeding large stature and 
noble character. Robert, with his brother, “A. J.”’ were 
raised in a most superior way, ideally taught in the ways of 
industry, intellect, refined tastes and not the least part being 
the religious training at the knee of his devout grandmother 
and mother, and to assist in the worship of the family circle. 
He was early a member of the Presbyterian Church with 
which they were closely identified. 

He never became a very active church worker, being a 
bachelor, and moving around considerably in his adult life, 
but he had a very firm faith in Christ and he was frequently 
grieved on finding companions with skeptical views. 

I, the writer, living in Florence, Alabama, was friendly 
with these boys on their summer vacation trips to Florence. 
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When I later went to Nashville, to Vanderbilt University, 
I was recipient of much kindness at the hands of Robert 
Dyas and his kind people. My Sundays were taken in hand 
by Robert and he then, a grown man, went regularly taking 
me to Sunday school, church and then to their delightful 
home. Through them I met many of the early Irish Settlers 
of the distinguished citizens of Nashville. 

On going into the business world Robert first kept books 
for Cowan & Company, a prominent wholesale dry goods 
and notion firm on the Market Square, then for Hamilton 
Hardware Company. After this, having determined to go 
into manufacturing on his own responsibility, he started 
two different factories, and each time suffered loss by fire. 
Then went into the manufacture of brick, and the building 
of houses, with Jo. P. Fulcher, as Fulcher & Dyas,—and 
they did a tremendous business, constructing many of the 
best buildings in Nashville. After some years he sold out 
this business to his partner, and in connection with Jno. 
McLain established a brick business and a machine shop in 
Decatur, Ala. At other times he lived in Huntsville, Ala., 
Wichita Falls, Texas, Collinwood, Tenn., and in Florence, 
Ala. He finally moved to Asheville, N. C., where he had 
a very responsible position until his death. 

He was 6 feet 5 inches tall, weighing usually about 180 
pounds. He was a lover of good literature, art, music and 
all cultural tastes which his raising would suggest. 

In revering the memory of his noble ancestors he became 
quite an accomplished student of the early history of this 
section of the world, and did much to find and preserve 
in museums, etc., valuable records. He presented many 
prized papers, portraits and other relics of our early patriots 
to the Tennessee Historical Society. 

He collected much valuable data of the early days of 
Florence, and through several months of searching records 
and other investigations wrote the most complete and accu- 
rate history of the town of Florence, presenting it to the 
town for publication as a souvenir of the Centennial of the 
town in 1918, his grandfather having been one of the 
founders in 1818. 

He early developed skill as an amateur photographer and 
preserved for future generations many picture records of 
places and scenes that have already passed away. He be- 
came quite an expert in the judging and handling of clays 
and other minerals, making quite complete collections of 
different places where he went. 

He was very devoted to his friends of whom he had 
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many, and his relatives. At his death he was survived by 
the following close relatives: his brother, Alex J. Dyas, 
and his brother’s children, Rachel, Hammond, Alexander J., 
Jr., and John, at Ashville, N. C. Also, by a cousin, Mrs. 
Andrew Jackson Martin (nee Miss Anna Nye) of Memphis, 
who, being left an orphan at an early age, was largely 
fathered and raised by him. A daughter of his uncle, Capt. 
Alex. D. Coffee, Mrs. Mary Coffee O’Neal Campbell, lives in 
Florence, Alabama, and her son Edward A. O’Neal, presi- 
dent of the Alabama Farm Bureau, lives in Montgomery. 
Other relatives are Chas. A. Nye, in Texas, a grandson of 
Wm. Coffee; Mrs. Mary Percy Coffee Long, and Miss Sarah 
Donelson Coffee in Memphis, granddaughters of Jno. Coffee, 
Jr.,—eldest son of General Coffee; Mrs. Kate Coffee Mc- 
Dougal, daughter of Col. Andrew Jackson Coffee, and widow 
of Commandant Chas. McDougal, U. S. N, and her family 
residing in California. 

About two months before his death he visited Florence . 
and attended the bedside of a beloved aunt, Mrs. Camilla 
Coffee, the widow of Capt. A. D. Coffee, and was with her 
at her death. : 

His death occurred in Asheville on August 27, 1928, of 
heart disease after several weeks of suffering, after a col- 
lapse. He was buried in Mt. Olivet Cemetery, Nashville, on 
August 28, funeral services being conducted by Rev. W. A. 
Provine, D.D., and an admirable sketch of his life and char- 
acter being given by Judge John H. DeWitt portraying his 
integrity, culture, idealism, affection and love of history. 

Friends acting as pallbearers at Nashville were: Judge 
Jno. H. DeWitt, Capt. Jno. Simpson Walker, Jno. Trotwood 
Moore, Daniel H. Hillman and Wm. Simpson, honorary; 
Joe. P. Fulcher, Dr. Wm. H. Morgan, W. C. Weaver, Warner 
McNeilly, Jno. Donelson, Robert McNeilly and Jno. McLain, 
active. 


Florence, Ala. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


“UNPLEASANT REALITIES” 


A Note on the Union Negro Troops at Fort Blakely 
The seige and capture of Fort Blakely, Alabama, April 2 to 9, 
1865, was. one of the principal events in the Mobile campaign. The 
nucleus of the investing force was the column operating from Pen- 
sacola under the command of Major General Frederick Steele. In- 
cluded in this corps was one division of negro troops under Brigadier 
General John P. Hawkins consisting of the following regiments :* 


FIRST BRIGADE 
BRIGADIER GENERAL WILLIAM A. PILE 


73rd U. S. Colored Troops originally 1st Louisiana (1st Corps 
d’Afrique). 

82nd U. S. Colored Troops originally 10th Corps d’Afrique. 

86th U: S. Colored Troops originally 14th Corps d’Afrique. 


SECOND BRIGADE 
COLONEL HIRAM SCOFIELD 


47th U. S. Colored Troops originally 8th Louisiana. 
50th U. S. Colored Troops originally 12th Louisiana. 
51st U. S. Colored Troops originally 1st Mississippi. 


THIRD BRIGADE 


COLONEL CHARLES W. DREW 


48th U. S. Colored Troops originally 10th Louisiana. 

68th U. S. Colored Troops originally 4th Missouri Colored. 

76th U. S. Colored Troops originally 4th Louisiana (4th Corps 
d’Afrique). 

On April 9th the seige ended with the storming and capture of the 
fort. In his report concerning that event General Hawkins stated: 
“The prisoners captured amounted to 21 officers and 200 men—a small 
number, owing to the fact that when we entered many of the enemy, 
fearing the conduct of my troops, ran over to where the white troops 
were entering.”” A similar statement® was made by General Pile, 
who added: “All my officers and men behaved splendidly.” The colonel 
of the 50th regiment reported: “The enthusiasm of the men was 
unbounded, and they manifested their joy in every conceivable man- 
ner.”* With such words official reports have often smoothed over 
‘ unpleasant realities of which descriptions are sometimes found in 
soldiers’ letters. In the present instance information is to be found 
in a letter written by a member’ of Company I, 83rd Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, a regiment which played an important part in the battle. 


1War of the Rebellion, Official Records of Union and Confederate Armies, Series 
I, Vol. XLIX, Pt. 1, 108-9, 136-7. For original titles see Index Volume, 984-5. 

2Ibid., Vol. XLIX, Pt. 1,287. 

8Ibid., 289. 

4Ibid., 294. The brigade and regimental commanders all praise the ability and 
conduct of the former slaves as soldiers, yet in one of the reports there is a con- 
flicting statement that sounds as if it had slipped in by mistake: ‘‘All did well, and 
there was less sulking than is usual in actions of as great severity.’”’ (Page 297.) 

5Letter of Isaac Boatman to Jeremiah Boatman, Fort Blakely, April 12, 1865. In 
the possession of Mrs. Boatman of Sevenmile, Ohio. 
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“Now I will get back to our battle once more giving you some 
truths concerning the colored troops. First, I will say there is no 
discount of them as they charged up the Rebel works the other day. 
The Rebel commander hallows to his boys ‘Sock in the grape and 
cannister and sweep the Black Curse from the ground.’ The nigs heard 
it pretty plain and when they got over in the fort the nigs hollows 
“Fort Pillow and no quarters,’ and then began shooting, clubbing and 
bayonetting the Rebel prisoners, and their officers could hardly stop 
the black bloodthirsty Ft. Pillow avengers. One nig struck at a Rebel 
and the Lieut. caught him and held him all he could but for all that 
the nig killed the Rebel and knocked his brains out with the but of 
his gun. The nigs would hollow to the Rebels on picket and ask 
them what they was fighting for and the Rebs said they didn’t know 
and when the Rebs would ask the nigs that question the nigs would 
tell them they was fighting for their country and the Rebels’ sisters 
and that would make the Rebels mad and they would curse. Just let 
the Butternuts® know that and hear them harp on the nig, but the 
nigs saved many a poor white soldier’s life here. They done their 
work complete and they say they will never retreat from no Rebels 
but fight til they Die.” 


Cornell University. R. PIERCE BEAVER. 


CORRECTION 


The editor regrets that in publishing the interesting article, “Lin- 
coln’s Method of Ending the War,” in our last issue, page 29, the name 
of the author was left out. We desire to make proper acknowledg- 
ment and state that the author was the no less important personage: 
Dr. Henry Greenleaf Pearson. 
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THE SENATORIAL CAREER OF WILLIAM G. 
BROWNLOW 


By JAMES WELCH PATTON* 


William Gannaway Brownlow. A Senator from Tennessee; born 
near Wytheville, Wythe County, Va., August 29, 1805; attended the 
common schools; entered the Methodist ministry in 1826; moved to 
Elizabethton, Tennessee, in 1828, and continued his ministerial 
duties; published and edited a newspaper called The Whig at Eliza- 
bethton in 1838; moved the paper to Jonesboro, Tenn., in 1839, and 
to Knoxville, Tenn., in 1849, and from his caustic and trenchant edi- 
torials became widely known as “the fighting parson”; unsuccessful 
candidate for election in 1842 to the Twenty-Eighth Congress; ap- 
pointed by President Fillmore in 1850 a member of the Tennessee 
River Commission for the improvement of navigation; delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention which reorganized the State government 
of Tennessee in 1864; elected governor in 1865, and again in 1867; 
elected as a Republican to the United States Senate, and served from 
March 4, 1869, to March 8, 1875; was not a candidate for re-election; 
returned to Knoxville, Tenn., and lived in retirement until his death 
there, April 29th, 1877.—(Biographical Directory of Congress, 1928.) 


One of the important tasks which confronted the Ten- 
nessee legislature of 1867-1868 was that of electing a suc- 
cessor to David T. Patterson, whose term in the United 
States Senate would expire on March 4, 1869. Five candi- 
dates announced themselves for the office: Horace Maynard, 
Andrew J. Fletcher, William B. Stokes, Joseph A. Cooper, 
and the incumbent governor, William G. Brownlow. May- 
nard withdrew upon learning that his friend the governor 
was in the race, and on October 23 Brownlow was elected 
by a majority of twenty-three votes over all of the remain- 
ing contestants.! Had he announced his candidacy before 

1Senate Journal, Tennessee, 1867-68, p. 64. 


*James Welch Patton, born at Walter Hill, Tennessee, September 28, 1900; A.B., 
Vanderbilt University, 1924; A.M. and Ph.D. degrees from the University of North 
Carolina, 1925 and 1929, respectively; Professor, Georgia State Womans College, 
Valdosta, 1925-7; Instructor, University of North Carolina, 1927-9; Acting Associate 
Professor, The Citadel, 1929-30; now Assistant Professor of History at Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio. 
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certain members of the legislature committed themselves 
to the support of other candidates his election, according 
to the East Tennessee historian, O. P. Temple, would have 
been almost unanimous.? 

The action of the reconstruction governor in seeking a 
seat in the Senate has been violently criticized. As recent 
a writer as Oberholtzer states that Brownlow, “seeing his 
regime at an end, procured himself a seat in the United 
States Senate” in view of the fact that the state was passing 
to conservative and Democratic control,? and Representa- 
tive James B. Beck of Kentucky, as early as 1872, in a 
speech in Congress, charged that Brownlow, along with 
_other Southern governors of the reconstruction period, was 
hated and despised and had sought the Senate as a refuge 
from the penitentiary. This latter charge, however, was 
indignantly denied by the Senator in a characteristic speech 
in which he assailed Beck with all the violence of his vitu- 
perative nature. Declaring that there was nothing in his 
record that would not bear investigation, he confidently as- 
serted his personal honesty: 

Men may say what they please of my political views and public 
policy . . . but there is one thing I permit no man to assail with- 
out response, and that is my honesty. I know the fallibility of human 
judgment, and can therefore view with unconcern all difference of 
opinion; but if I have any knowledge of my own, and must carry that 
knowledge to the bar of final judgment where He who judges will 
know whether I speak truly or not, I never soiled my soul with 
peculation nor used the people’s trust for private gain. . . . His 
[Beck’s] declaration that I am loathed and execrated by the people 
of my state is as false as hell, for it is the solace of my declining days 
that they bring me every day renewed evidences of the good will and 
kindly appreciation of my fellow citizens in Tennessee.® 


In view of the absolutely fearless character of “the 
Fighting Parson,” it would seem that Beck’s charges were 
somewhat exaggerated,® but it is true that there were omi- 
nous evidences of the early return of the conservatives to 
power in the state in 1867, and this fact may have served 
to impress upon the governor the advantage and desirability 
of acquiring the more secure and permanent seat in the 
Senate. 

On March 5, 1869, Brownlow appeared in the Senate 
chamber and was administered the oaths prescribed by 


*Temple, O. P., Notable Men of Tennessee (New York, 1912), p. 340. 

8Oberholtzer, E. P., A History of the United States Since the Civil War (New 
York, 1926), vol. iii, p. 191. 

4Congreasional Globe, 42nd Congress, 2nd Session, p. 515. 

Congressional Globe, 42nd Congress, 2nd Session, p. 1050. 

*Of Brownlow’s personal fearlessness there is little doubt. As editor of the Knoz- 
ville Whig during the early part of the Civil War he constantly attacked the Confed- 
erate authorities in spite of numerous threats against his life. He ceased these 
attacks only after his newspaper office was closed and he was committed to prison 
by the military authorities. 
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law.’ His credentials were presented by Oliver P. Morton, 
Senator and former Civil War governor of Indiana,’ and 
the occasion was made all the more pleasant to him by vir- 
tue of the fact that General Grant, whom he greatly ad- 
mired, was succeeding Andrew Johnson as President at the 
same time that he was taking the place of Johnson’s son-in- 
law in the Senate.® A vivid account of the incident was re- 
produced in the New York Times: 

The old man sat in his seat, being too weak and infirm to come 
to the desk of the presiding officer, where the oath is usually admin- 
istered. He suffers keenly from the palsy, but his intellect and brain 
are as clear and vigorous as ever. While the Vice-President read the 
oath to him today, his arms fell helplessly in his lap, and one of the 
officers of the Senate was obliged to hold his wrist and hand in the 
elevated position required by law.” 


On account of his weakened and aged condition it was 
freely predicted that he would not survive until the expira- 
tion of his term, but all of these predictions were answered 
by him in his accustomed vibrant tone. While the Sena- 
torial election was pending in the legislature he is reported 
to have asked his son what people were saying about his 
candidacy and received the reply that some of his opponents 
were saying that it was an outrage for him to seek the Sena- 
torial term of six years when he was about to step into 
eternity. Not the least dismayed by this news of his an- 
ticipated demise he exclaimed, ‘“‘They say I am going to die, 
do they? Well, I expect to live the term out, but if I don’t, 
the Senate Chamber is not a bad place from which to depart 
for heaven.’”'! After he had taken his seat in the Senate 
his death was again predicted, but a characteristic reply 
silenced the prophets: 

I have learned through the public journals of Tennessee that cer- 
tain parties, in view of my early and hoped-for demise, have already 
administered upon my political estate and have cast lots for my gar- 
ments. I may or may not die before my Senatorial term expires. I 
commenced dying on the 29th of August, 1805, and I have been dying 
in the same manner ever since, except that since the rebels drove me 
into the mountains and subjected me to the inhospitable rigors of a 
cheerless jail in winter the pace has been somewhat accelerated; yet 
my naturally vigorous constitution gives some promise that I shall 
live long enough to administer upon my estate for some years to 


come. One thing is certain, I shall not commit suicide to gratify 
those heirs expectant.” 


In spite of the hopes and predictions of these “heirs ex- 


7Congreasional Globe, 41st Congress, 1st Session, p. 8. 

8Temple, O. P., op. cit. p. 340. 

®Brownlow and Andrew Johnson were bitter enemies. They were reconciled for 
a short time during the Civil War when both were uncompromising Union men, but 
their violent hatred burst out again during the reconstruction period. Brownlow 
accused Johnson of attempting to prevent the ratification of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment in Tennessee. 

10New York Times, March 6, 1869. 

Temple, O. P., op. cit., p. 340. 

12Congressional "Globe, 4ist Congress, 2nd Session, p. 140. 
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pectant” he survived the end of his term successfully, much 
to his satisfaction. Six years and four months after taking 
his seat in the Senate he remarked to a friend, “I am dic- 
tating an obituary notice of Andrew Johnson. When I was 
elected to the Senate it was objected to me that I would not 
live out my term, and here I am, with a good appetite and 
a clear conscience, writing the obituary of my successor.” 

If his enemies expected that Brownlow would be safely 
discarded and submerged in the Senate they were certainly 
disappointed. His mental powers resisted the ravages, of 
his bodily diseases, and although he made no oral speeches, 
his written remarks, read by the secretary of the Senate, 
were always clear, pointed, and strong. His son, John Bell 
Brownlow, was accorded the privileges of the floor of the 
Senate and regularly rolled the wheel-chair of the feeble 
old man to a convenient position in the Senate chamber, 
from which he observed with keen interest the delibera- 
tions. Temple gives a touching description of these daily 
scenes: 

There was no such thing as misunderstanding his crisp and ring- 
ing utterances. It was a pathetic sight to witness this noble old 
Roman, reclining day by day in his invalid chair, watching with in- 
tense interest the proceedings of the Senate, his mind all alive as in 
the days of his wonderful physical vigor. His body was enfeebled, 
but not his intellect. The latter still glowed with the fire and energy 
of 1861, when his pen electrified the hearts of loyal East Tennesseans. 


And ill fared the man, even in his enfeebled old age, whose temerity 
roused the old lion.“ 


Very soon after the beginning of his term there was wit- 
nessed a display of his old vigor when, on March 18, 1869, 
he spoke strongly against the repeal of the Tenure of Office 
Act. After attempting to show by reasoning and logic that 
the power of removal was shared by Congress under the 
constitution as well as the power of appointment, he praised 
the act as a piece of constructive legislation, and concluded 
by venting his rage upon his old enemy, Andrew Johnson: 


The enactment of the Civil-Tenure Bill marked an era in the 
political history of our country. It was the first effective measure 
ever adopted to check the soaring wings of executive usurpation and 
restrain official patronage within its constitutional limits. . . . We 
have just escaped being engulfed in anarchy by its abuse in the hands 
of Andrew Johnson; and as we are told in Holy Writ that “that which 
hath been shall be,” it is not only probable but absolutely certain 
that in the future some one with as great a lust for power as he will 
attain the Presidency. As we make laws not to restrain the good in 
the performance of duty, but the bad from the abuse of power, I must. 
vote on this, as on all questions, irrespective of men and for the pro- 
tection of honor.” 


18Temple, O. P., op. cit. p. 340. 
144Temple, O. P., op. cit., p. 841. 
Congressional Globe, 41st Congress, Ist Session, p. 137. 
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Ben Perley Poore once called Brownlow a Cromwellian 
Christian who spent his life in making war on the Demo- 
cratic Party and total immersion.!* With reference to his‘ 
Senatorial career this statement would be only partially 
accurate, or, for although Brownlow remained.a firm adher- 
ent of the Methodist Church and an enemy of all phases of 
Calvinism to the end of his life, he made no attempt to inject 
the religious issue into the. Senate.!” To the end of his term, 
however, he did continue his implacable belaboring of the 
Democratic Party, which in his opinion was responsible for 
his sufferings during the Civil War and for the war itself. 
On December 15, 1869, in what is perhaps his greatest 
speech in the Senate, he took occasion in the form of a per- 
sonal explanation to vindicate his personal character and 
his political record. In order that he might reply to a 
charge that he had betrayed the Republican Party by his 
support of DeWitt Clinton Senter for governor of Tennessee 
in preference to William B. Stokes, and by a statement made 
in connection with this campaign in which he had advocated 
a gradual restoration of the franchise to those who had been 
deprived of it, he asked for permission to make a personal 
explanation as a matter of privilege. Although it was not 
customary for such questions to be made a matter of privi- 
lege in the Senate, so great was his popularity and the re- 
gard for his condition that, by unanimous consent, he was 
allowed to present his explanation. 18 

In this speech he reviewed the condition of affairs in 
Tennessee in connection with the nomination and election of 
Goveror Senter and with the election of the legislature. 
That a conservative legislature had been elected he admitted, 
but he flatly denied that he had been responsible for it. It 
was caused, he said, by a division among the Republicans 
and by the manipulation of the registration. To the charge 
that he had formed an alliance with Andrew Johnson and 
the conservatives he retorted: 


I have not seen Andrew Johnson nor have I spoken to him since 
the winter of 1865, when‘he left Nashville for Washington, to be 
inaugurated as Vice-President of the United States—an occasion 
upon which he is said to have figured on a scale “as large as life and 
twice as natural.” When I form an alliance with Andrew Johnson 
to promote his personal aims or otherwise to aid in advancing the 
corrupt Democracy of the country, it will be when I shall have become 
lost to all sense of honor and shame, blind to all teachings of the code 


16Poore, Ben Perley, Perley’s Reminiscences (Phila., 1886), vol. ii, p. 
17Brownlow’s religious views are set forth in his Helps to the Study mY soresby- 
terianism (Knoxville, 1834), and The Great Iron Wheel Examined and Its False 
Spokes Extracted (Nashville, 1856). Interesting information regarding his religious 
activities while governor is given in Hesseltine, W. B., ‘Methodism and Reconstruc- 
tion in East Tennessee,’? East Tennessee Historical Soctety Publications, no. iii, 1931. 
Congressional Globe, 41st Congress, 2nd Session, p. 93. 
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of morals contained in the Bible, and steeped up to the chin and nose 
in personal and political profligacy.” 


To a charge, made at a meeting of certain Tennessee 
Republicans in Washington, that he had turned the Knoz- 
ville Whig over to the support of Packer and Pendleton he 
replied that he had sold the paper to a group of men, mem- 
bers of the Union League, and that the report had been cir- 
culated by one A. J. Ricks, a correspondent of the New York 
Times, “a Northern dough-face . . . an unscrupulous liar 
and a malignant, mean man, wanting in the ingredients 
which go to make up a gentleman.” Then he reviewed his 
career and, as he was frequently accustomed to do, defended 
and boasted of his love for the Union: 


I claim to have fought the battles of the Union straight through 
for forty years against nullification, disunion, secession, and rebellion; 
thirty of those years as editor of one of the leading journals of Ten- 
nessee. I claim to have been driven by the rebels into the deep 
gorges and laurel thickets of the Smoky Mountains, where the rebel 
cavalry hunted me as a huntsman pursues the wild beasts of the 
forests, with instructions from their commanding officer not to capture 
me alive. In a word, for my devotion to the cause of my country I 
have been “in journeyings often, in perils by mine own countrymen, 
in perils by the heathen, in perils by the city, in perils in the wilder- 
ness, in perils by the sea, in perils among false brethren, in weariness 
and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fasting . 
often, in cold and nakedness.’”” 


This species of “waving the bloody shirt” grew tiresome, 
especially since it appeared to be for Brownlow’s own per- 
sonal gratification, and the Vice-President interrupted the 
speech. Senator Sherman, however, begged that the read- 
ing be allowed to continue, and his request was granted. A 
severe castigation of the Southern Democrats followed: 


If in any of my subsequent votes in this chamber upon questions 
of reconstruction I may seem wanting in charity toward our erring 
Southern Brethren, the explanation is this: I have not equal con- 
fidence in them all. Some of them I regard as high-minded, honor- 
able gentlemen whose word to me is as good as a bond; such men I 
can respect and have confidence toward. Yet very many—I was 
about to say the great mass—of the leaders who have brought on 
the rebellion and have fought through the war to their utter defeat 
are, in my judgment, as deeply rooted in hostility to the national 
Government as when sword in hand they fought to overthrow it. 
They now seek only for an opportunity to effect by the ballot and by 
legislation what they failed to accomplish by force of arms.” 


On only two other occasions did Brownlow address the 
Senate. One of these was on February 15, 1872, when he 
defended his record against the attack of Representative 

19Congressional Globe, 41st Congress, 2nd Session, p. 187. 


21bid., p. 140. 
Congressional Globe, 41st Congress, 2nd Session, p. 140. 
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Beck of Kentucky, an incident which has already been al- 
luded to. During the debate in the House of Representa- 
tives on the Louisiana disturbances, on January 22, Beck 
denounced the reconstruction governors by charging that 
the Southern states had been plundered by men imposed 
upon them by Congress and the President against their will. 
Brownlow, he said, had made a pandemonium of Tennessee, 
and the other Southern governors were equally as bad. Re- 
ferring to the entire group, he exclaimed, “These are the 
men placed by Congress over seven million people in nine 
once free and independent states; men who are loathed and 
execrated by the people whose rights, liberty, and honor it 
was their duty to protect. Retributive justice is on their 
track; some have been overtaken, the others will be. Hated 
and despised, their only refuge, if they can escape the peni- 
tentiary, seems to be the Senate of the United States.’’?? 

Brownlow did not hear of this attack upon his record 
until several days after it was delivered, but when it did 
come to his attention he was eager to reply. He dictated a 
speech and asked permission to have it read in the Senate. 
The Vice-President questioned the propriety of allowing a 
Senator to reply to remarks made in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but Senators Conkling, Trumbull, Morton, Ham- 
lin, and Chandler all spoke in favor of allowing the speech 
to be heard. Under this pressure the Vice-President yielded. 
Brownlow’s justification of his administration and his con- 
demnation of Beck was courageous. Casting strong asper- 
sions on the previous career of his assailant, he affirmed 
that: 


There was a time when Mr. Beck would not have dared to put this 
or any other insult upon me, for fear that I would have taken from 
his hand the slave whip with which, as overseer on a Kentucky plan- 
tation, he was accustomed to whip negroes for pay, and laid it across 
his back. The code by which the gentlemen of Kentucky were gov- 
erned in those days, having in it certain principles of honor, would 
not have reached low enough down in the social scale to find his 
level; for when he abandoned the honorable pursuit of hostler in a 
livery stable to become a slave-driver he betrayed the possession of 
qualities which the gentlemen of old Kentucky never ceased to de- 
spise. 


After reviewing again his experiences with the Confed- 
erates, he admittted with biting yet pathetic sarcasm one of 
Beck’s statements: 

I am a refugee, and while the short limit of my life endures, 
cannot recover from its outward signs. These feeble limbs that need 
assistance to bring me to this Chamber; these palsied hands that ask 
for help to write; my whispering voice that cannot speak my thoughts, 


2Congressional Globe, 42nd Congress, 2nd Session, p. 515. 
23Congressional Globe, 42nd Congress, 2nd Session, p. 1038. 
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all bear testimony to the fact that I am a refugee. It is a coward’s 
part to call me one, but yet I hold the truth as an honor.” 


Then praising and defending the Senate, he deprecated 
the fact that: 

We find men who were once overseers aspiring to the seats for- 
merly filled by Clay and Crittenden, denouncing the Senate as a 
house of refuge for thieves, and yet canvassing their states to seek a 
seat in it. If it be a mere refuge from the penitentiary, why, I 
should like to ask, is Mr. Beck so anxious to come to the Senate? 
Is he affrighted by the rapidly closing career of his Democratic com- 
patriots, Boss Tweed, Peter B. Sweeney, Connolly and Hall? Does the 
shadow of Sing Sing reach all the way to Kentucky?* 


To the charge that he had plundered the state he at- 
tempted to show by the facts that he was not guilty and that 
he had spent money for necessities only. Railroads, the in- 
sane asylum, and the penitentiary—which he claimed the 
rebels had burned in order to escape it—were in need of re- 
pairs and he had spent large sums of money in that manner, 
but he denied that he had used his office for private gain. 

My public acts [he concluded] are already a part of the history 
of my state and country, and I submit them to the honest judgment 
of posterity. As for my rude assailant, as Daniel Webster once said 


of a contemptible foe—“I leave him: I leave him with the worst of 
all possible company; I leave him with himself.”** 


Brownlow’s vindication of himself was greeted with ap- 
plause. The New York Times was especially commendatory 
in its account of the speech: 

Mr. Beck was severely and deservedly handled in the loyal par- 
son’s inimitable manner. His allusions and language, in view of the 
fact that Mr. Beck is a member of the House, were unparliamentary 
and improper, and would not have been permitted under the rules 
from any other Senator. Everybody recognized the cowardice of the 
attack which Beck had made upon the Senator who could not even 
speak or hold a pen in his own defense; so unanimous consent was 
given to the reading of the statement written for him from his whis- 
pered dictation.” 


Brownlow’s last speech in the Senate was made on Jan- 
uary 20, 1874, just a few months before he went home to die. 
It was delivered during the debate on the Sherman Resolu- 
tion relative to the redemption of the United States notes in 
coin. There was much suffering and business was retarded 
in Tennessee because of the lack of an adequate supply of 
currency, and these facts induced him to break his accus- 
tomed silence. He positively and distinctly opposed any 
reduction of the existing supply of currency and the re- 
sumption of specie payments, holding that the existing sys- 

*4Ibid., p. 1038. 
2Ibid., p. 1038. 
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tem of banking and currency, if properly administered, was 
not only adequate but highly beneficent in its scope. He 
declared his opposition to a return to the old system of state 
banks and boldly advocated inflation of the currency rather 
than its contraction: 

The commercial needs of the country will not be more than sup- 
plied by the circulation of $1,000,000,000 in legal tender notes. . . . 
Whatever others may think of the paper money system; whatever 
sneering, contemptuous allusions may be indulged in as to the char- 
acter of the money put in circulation by our government or under its 
authority, as compared with the efficacy of gold and silver money, I 
have ever regarded it, as I still do, as worthy of all the confidence 
and recommendation which its friends have heretofore been in the 
habit of bestowing upon it. . . . Contraction is stagnation, dis- 
aster, ruin. Wise and moderate expansion, to bring the volume of 
the currency to the measurement of our needs, is the talisman of 
safety, peace, and unbounded development.” 


The fact that he possessed a genuine sympathy and re- 
gard for the monetary difficulties of his constituents may 
serve to explain his espousal of the cause of inflation. His 
powers of discrimination and his ability as a student of 
economics and constructive finance would be held in higher 
esteem had he not closed with such an extravagant perora- 
tion: 

The financial system so happily conceived and projected by the 
late Chief Justice, while at the head of the Treasury, was perhaps a 
closer approximation to perfection than any which history has re- 
corded. . . The financial administration of the Government dur- 
ing the war was one which displayed amazing wisdom, and which 
sheds a luster on the history of the period scarcely, if any at all, 
inferior to that of its political and military departments. Few 
Americans can be found who question its wisdom, or doubt its grand 
efficiency.” 


This was the only occasion upon which Brownlow at- 
tempted to discuss matters other than those of a personal 
nature, and his speech is not notable as an evidence of care- 
ful preparation or deep thought. After reading it one is 
impressed with the truth of Blaine’s statement that Brown- 
low was “a quaint and eccentric man” who had come to the 
Senate “too late for the exertion of his once strong mental 
qualities, but early enough to testify by his presence the 
triumph of loyalty and manhood in the bloody struggle 
through which he had passed.®° He never appeared again 
on the floor of the Senate. The first session of the Forty- 
third Congress soon came to an end, and when the second 
session opened in December he was too weak to be present.?! 

During his term in the Senate, as time passed, he put 

woe emoressional Record, 48rd Congress, 1st Session, p. 777. 
Ibid, p. 


®0Blaine, Sacse G., Twenty Years in Congress (Norwich, 1884), vol. ii, p. 442. 
Congressional Record, 48rd Congress, 2nd Session, Index. 
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aside some of the rancor and vindictiveness of his earlier 
life. Although quick to rise in defense of his personal 
honor and his reputation as governor of Tennessee to the 
end, he seems to have conscientiously exerted himself to the 
bringing of better feeling and harmony between the two 
sections of the country. He favored a gradual removal of 
the disfranchisement of the Southerners, and the fact that 
he was in no wise forgetful of the best interests of the 
Unionists is amply demonstrated by his being instrumental 
in securing pensions for the widows of many Federal sol- 
diers who had lost their lives in the Civil War. He intro- 
duced a bill for the indemnification of Colonel George W. 
Kirk*? for services and expenditures rendered in recruiting 
for the Federal army, and he spoke ably for the relief of 
Matilda Harmon, whose son and husband had been executed 
for bridge burning.®? That he was cordial toward many of 
the Southerners is illustrated by the fact that he presented 
petitions from both Henry S. Foote*4 and Thomas D. El- 
dridge,*® praying that they be relieved of their political dis- 
abilities. This privilege, however, he was unwilling to ac- 
cord to John H. Reagan, a former Tennessean, who applied 
to him for assistance in securing the removal of his dis- 
abilities in order that he might become a candidate for 
Congress in Texas.*® 


Until the very last, however, he continued to assail the 
Democratic Party in general, and its organization in Ten- 
nessee in particular. He regarded this organization as re- 
sponsible for the distressing conditions that had prevailed 
in the state, and his attacks upon it were directed not only 
in the Senate but through the press as well. In his in- 
augural address in 1871 the Democratic governor of Ten- 
nessee, John C. Brown, made the charge that, during the 
late Republican administration of the state, “the public debt 
in the short space of four years swelled from sixteen to 
sixty-two millions of dollars.” Brownlow saw in this a re- 
flection upon his administration and published a letter char- 
acterizing Brown’s statement as a “perversion of truth.” 
He alleged that there was an exaggeration in the figures to 
the amount of twelve millions of dollars, but he defended 


Congressional Globe, 41st Congress, 8rd Session, p. 20. Kirk was a notorious 
Federal guerrila who terrorized certain sections of North Carolina during the Civil 

ar. 

B3Congressional Globe, 41st Congress, 8rd Session, p. 598. 

34Congressional Globe, 41st Congress, 1st Session, p. 231. Foote had served as a 
member of the Confederate Congress from Tennessee. 

%SIbid., p. 262. 

86Pencilled note of John Bell Brownlow in the margin of the Library of Congress 
file of the Knoxville Whig for June 4, 1864. Reagen served as Post Master General 
in the Confederate Cabinet. Brownlow had formerly referred to him as “a native 
of Kast Tennessee” who “emigrated to Texas—became the owner of a few negroes— 
turned fool, and went over to the rebels.” Knoxville Whig, June 4, 1864, 
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the remainder of the increase on the ground that it was 
not only necessary but that it was demanded by the Demo- 
crats themselves. When the Republic Party took over the 
administration of the state, he said, they found “nearly all 
the railroads of the state in a condition of bankruptcy and 
ruin.” Then from all parts of the state the former Con- 
federate officers, stockholders, and directors— 

flocked to the capital and implored the Republican party to lend them 
the credit of the State by the issuance of bonds for the rebuilding 
of bridges, depots, and trestle work. The question, therefore, was: 
“shall we let the State property in these roads be totally lost, or 


shall we put them in a good condition?” I used whatever of influence 
I had to loan them the credit of the State.” 


He stoutly maintained on this, as on all other occasions, 
that he had not profited from the transaction personally. 
This assertion would seem to be correct. He was never a 
wealthy man. For the greater part of his life he was, ac- 
cording to his own statement, always poor and oppressed 
by security debts” which he had contracted for the benefit 
of his friends,?8 and it was only after the sale of his Adven- 
tures Among the Rebels that he began to accumulate a little 
money. “From this time until his retirement from the Sen- 
ate of the United States,” says Temple, “by the strictest 
economy and the simplest habits, he was able to lay by each 
year a little for old age. . . . The smallness of the estate 
left by him, only a few thousands, was the best evidence of 
his honesty.”®? 

Although his term in the Senate was made less active by 
reason of his age and his disease, he was nevertheless hon- 
ored and respected. Ben Perley Poore, writing of the Sen- 
ate in 1873, said, “I do not know sixty-nine years of any 
life so full of incident and novelty as that of the veteran 


American Annual Encyclopedia, 1871, p. 719. 


Brownlow, William G., Sketches of the Rise, Progress, and Decline of Secession 
with a Narrative of Personal Adventures Among the Rebels (Philadelphia, 1862), 
p. 19. This work is commonly known as Parson Brownlow’s Book. It contains 
chiefly reprinted speeches and editorials from the Knoxville Whig, and was published 
during his exile from Tennessee in 1862. Throughout it is written in the most bitter 
language and is a terrible indictment of secession and the Confederate Government. 
It had a wide circulation in the North, and he is said to have received sixty thousand 
dollars from its publication and sale. 

Brownlow was a heavy loser during the Civil War. John Bell Brownlow wrote 
in the margin of the Library of Congress file of the Knoaville Whig for June 11, 
1864: ‘‘The rebellion suspended and destroyed the editor’s newspaper property, the 
most valuable in the whole southern confederacy, bringing him an income of about 
$10,000. Besides this he recovered in a lawsuit real estate to the value of many 
thousands by the verdict of the Rebel supreme court of Tennessee. The property 
was sold by order of the court just after he went north and the proceeds deposited 
by the rebel clerk of the chancery court with the rebel officers of the branch bank 
of Tennessee, who speculated with the money during the war; and the aforesaid 
clerk tended to the editor confederate money after Burnside took East Tennessee, when 
said trash was worthless.” 

%Temple, O. P., op. cit., p. 316. 
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Brownlow,’’*® and John W. Forney, for many years the sec- 
retary of the Senate, remembered him, 


in his place in the Senate of the United States before he left Wash- 
ington to go home to die. It was gratifying to note that as he ap- 
proached his final hour, while his attachment to his country was in 
no sense diminished, he was doing his best to reconcile the sections. 
I heard daily of his kindness to the ex-Confederates—a very natural 
sequel to a stormy life. Brownlow was a Southern man, and with all 
his attachment to the Union, could not forget the Southern people. 
Born among them, living in the midst of slavery, defending it for 
many years, denouncing the abolitionists, and even going to Phila- 
delphia to take issue with one of their champions,” it is easy to watch 
the process by which, after the victory of his Government, his early 
affections for his own people should revive. The close of such a life, 
sweetened by the consciousness of convictions vindicated, integrity 
sustained, and courage on the side of his country rewarded, would 
not be harmonious and happy uncrowned by forgiveness of his ene- 
mies. 

40Poore, Ben Perley, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 2938. 

“Brownlow defended slavery in a debate with the Rev. Abram Pryne, a noted 
abolitionist, in Philadelphia, in 1858. The debate is published in Brownlow and 
Pryne, Ought American Slavery to be Perpetuated, a Debate Held at Philadelphia, 
September, 1858 (Philadelphia, 41889). 

“Forney, John W., Anecdotes of Public Men (New York, 1881), pp. 322-8. 


JOHNSON’S PLAN OF RESTORATION IN 
RELATION TO THAT OF LINCOLN 


By RENA MAzycK ANDREWS* 


It would be hard to persuade a martyr-worshiping world 
that the restoration of the seceded States to “practical re- 
lations with the Union’! would have been other than a com- 
plete and permanent success under Lincoln’s guiding hand, 
or that restoration under Johnson could be considered any- 
thing but a failure. 

If we accept this dictum, shall we dispose of the situa- 
tion as being altogether the outcome of differences in per- 
sonality? Is the explanation to be found in pointing out 
subtle variations in the plans of the two presidents, whether 
in basic principle or in the policy pursued in operation? 
Or shal] we admit that here, as elsewhere, the element of 
chance or destiny—the “margin of surprise”’—plays its réle 
in accounting for the “imponderables of history’? It is in 
the attempt to answer these three questions that this study 
has been made. 


PERSONAL QUALITIES AND ATTITUDES 


Let us first consider the personal equation. In heredity 
and social background neither of our heroes would seem to 
have had the advantage over the other. With grinding pov- 
erty of the backwoodsman type they were equally familiar. 
Both were self-educated men, studying law and aspiring to 
the réle of local politician and legislator while still engaged 
in the humbler pursuits of rail-splitting and tailoring. But 
to the American mind, though supposedly unpoetical, there 
is a greater appeal in the sturdy young frontiersman, 
swinging his axe in the primeval forest, than in the artisan, 
industriously plying his needle as he sits cross-legged on the 
tailor’s bench. Certainly, from the first, political capital 
was made of the epithet, “rail-splitter,” as applied to Lin- 
coln, whereas to the last, hectoring mobs took delight in 
shouting, “tailor,” at Johnson, as an embarrassing gibe. 

Whether or not a certain out-of-doors atmosphere clung 
to Lincoln, giving him a largeness of sympathy, a homely- 
flavored humor, a breadth of vision, a wholesome clarity of 


Last Public Address. April 11, 1865. Lincoln’s Works, II, 674. 
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thought, it is unquestionable that there was nothing small 
about his nature. Yet, in any fair comparison, it must be 
recognized that he did not have a monopoly in noble quali- 
ties. Courage and candor were conspicuous characteristics 
of both presidents. “Honest Andy’ was as appropriate 
a nickname as “Honest Abe.” But the most marked de- 
ficiency of the one and, perhaps, the greatest asset of the 
other, was that rare quality known as tact. In the hys- 
terical sixties no successful statesman could afford to ignore 
its cultivation. Nevertheless, Johnson seems never to have 
acquired the gift of tact, nor with it Lincoln’s skill in han- 
dling men. 

And, unlike Lincoln, Johnson never “sloughed off his 
backwoods crudeness.’? In matters of taste he was often at 
fault. His egotism and self-assertiveness, springing, ac- 
cording to Claude Bowers, from an inferiority complex, and 
his tendency to descend to a vulgar use of personalities in 
replying to the taunts of his enemies, justified in a measure 
the oft-expressed opinion that Andy Johnson was less a 
gentleman than Abraham Lincoln. 

“Piqued at the social neglect which he had suffered at 
the hands of the ‘old families,’ ”? he “continually boasted of 
himself and vilified the aristocrats.”* Lincoln, on the con- 
trary, was animated by “malice toward none” and “charity 
for all” in his attempt to “bind up the nation’s wounds.’ 
At his last cabinet meeting he insisted that there must be 

o “persecution, no bloody work after the war was over,” 
and, in reference to Southern leaders, that ‘none need ex- 
pect him to take part in hanging or killing these men, even 
the worst of them.”*® Yet long before his famous Nashville 
speech of June 9, 1864, we hear Johnson voicing that oft- 
repeated cry of vengeance: “Treason must be made odious 
and traitors must be punished. Their great plantations must 
be seized and divided into small farms and sold to honest, 
industrious. men.”” 

But while he declared heatedly that if it were the last 
act of his life he’d “hang Jeff Davis as an example,’ and 
although in the nation’s delirium following Lincoln’s assas- 
sination, he lost his head so completely as to issue a proc- 
lamation that the “atrocious murder of the late President” 
had been “incited, concerted and procured by and between 

2Fleming, W. L., The Sequel of Appomatton, p. 72. 

8Burgess, J. W., Reconstruction and the Constitution, 1866-1876, p. 32. 
4Fleming, op. cit., p. 72. 

5Second Inaugural, March 4, 1865, Pine Works, Il, p. 657. 
°Welles, Gideon, Galaxy, April, 1872, 
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Jefferson Davis, Jacob Thompson, Clement C. Clay, Beverly 
Tucker, George N. Sanders, and W. C. Cleary,’ offering a 
reward of $100,000 for the President of the Confederacy 
and $25,000 for each of the others, it is a significant fact 
that he never carried out any of his dire threats. When 
the war hysteria had died down, and he had had time to 
return to the cooler realms of thought, his ingrained rever- 
ence for constitutional methods of trial reasserted itself; 
and, under the sobering responsibility of headship of the 
nation, Andrew Johnson became as conservative and sanely- 
balanced as Abraham Lincoln himself could have been. To 
a Southern delegation he said: 

“I know that it has been said of me that my asperities are sharp; 
that I had vindictive feelings to gratify, and that I should not fail 
to avail myself of the opportunities that would present themselves to ~ 
gratify such despicable feelings. . . . But, gentlemen, : i 8 
know that I am of the Southern people, and I love them; and I will 
do all in my power to restore them to that state of happiness and 
Dropperity which they enjoyed before the madness of misguided men 

led them to their own undoing.””° 


Truly, as Lord Bryce once remarked in reference to 
Thomas Jefferson, “a radical on the road’’ is quite different 
from “a radical arrived.” 

Whether or not Johnson was actually as anti-aristocratic 
to the marrow, as he liked to be considered, it was no mere 
political pose with him to champion the rights of the com- 
mon man. “Sprung from the people myself,” he earnestly, 
if rhetorically, assured the Illinois Delegation on April 18, 
1865, “every pulsation of the popular heart finds an imme- 
diate answer in my own.”! 

In this réle he needed only to tread in the footprints of 
Lincoln. It is evident that to both the cause of the poor 
white was at stake and democracy on trial in the great 
struggle that convulsed the nation. In Lincoln’s Message 
of July 4, 1861. he had declared: 

“This is essentially a people’s contest . . . whose leading 
object is -. . . to lift artificial weights from all shoulders : 
to afford all an unfettered start and a fair chance in the race of life. 


. . Iam most happy to believe that the plain people understand 
and appreciate this.” 


In remembering Johnson as the godtather of the Home- 
stead Act, it may be well also to recall that Lincoln’s chief 
concern in opposing the extension of slavery to the terri- 
tories was to secure “homes for free white people.” “In 
our greedy chase to make profit of the negro,” he warned 
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the politicians, “let us beware lest we ‘cancel and tear in 
pieces’ even the white man’s charter of freedom.” 

But Johnson’s solicitude for the welfare of the poor 
white as opposed to the interests of what he was pleased to 
term the “‘slavocracy,” carried him to greater lengths than 
Lincoln would have gone. The chief difference in the amnesty 
proclamations of the two presidents was Johnson’s exemp- 
tion from its benefits of ‘all those whose property is esti- 
mated at over $20,000.”!4 To the Virginia Delegation pro- 
testing against this discrimination as an interference with 
the development of industry by binding up capital and, in 
this way, oppressing the poor, Johnson suggested that if 
they were so anxious to relieve the poor, why not give them 
the surplus over $20,000 and bring themselves within the 
benefit of the proclamation; intimating further that war 
contracts were the source of many a bloated fortune. More- 
over, he asked them if they did not know “that men had 
aided the rebellion to the extent of their pecuniary means.’’® 
On their denial of the charge, he answered sharply, “Why, 
yes you do—you know perfectly well it was the wealthy men 
of the South who dragooned the people into secession. I 
lived in the South, and I know how the thing was done.’’!¢ 

- To a negro delegation headed by Fred Douglass, on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1866, Johnson expressed similar sentiments, He 
said in part: 


“I opposed slavery upon two grounds. First, it was a great 
monopoly, enabling those who controlled and owned it to constitute 
an aristocracy, enabling the few to derive great profits and rule the 
many with an iron rod, as it were. . . . I was opposed to it, sec- 
ondly, upon the abstract principle of slavery. Hence, in getting clear 
of a monopoly we are getting clear of slavery at the same time.”” 


Again, to a Southern delegation representing nine states 
who called at the White House on September 12, 1865, to 
express the confidence of the South in the President, John- 
son took occasion to declare, “I stand today, as I have ever 
stood, firmly in the opinion that if a monopoly contends 
against this country, the monopoly must go down and the 
country must go up.” And he went on to say, “While I 
dreaded and feared disintegration of the States, I am equal- 
ly opposed to consolidation or centralization of power here, 
under whatever guise or name they bear.’’!8 

Thus, at this early date, he made clear his determination 
to see to it that when the “barons of the plantation” were 
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- overthrown, their place would not be taken by the “barons 
of the factory,’”® And it must be remembered just here that 
Lincoln’s plan as well as Johnson’s implied, in the return of 
the South, “an early union of the nation’s agrarian interests 
at the expense of the war gains of the industrial East.’’° 
One president was probably as much opposed to monopoly 
as the other, although one might expect of Lincoln a less 
inflexible policy and a more delicate finesse than Johnson 
was capable of calling into play. 

Another expression of personality which appears in 
varying degrees in the two presidents was their unaffected 
devotion to the Union. If any differentiation in their atti- 
tudes on these heads can be discovered it would seem to 
indicate that Lincoln was more a nationalist and Johnson 
more a state rights man, even as the one was a Republi- 
can in party principle and the other a Democrat. 

On the question of “the Union as it was, the Constitu- 
tion as it is,” Lincoln’s mind shows a greater plasticity 
under the pressure of changing public opinion than did that 
of Johnson. Lincoln “held that in principle a new Union 
had arisen out of the war,” although, ‘as a matter of imme- 
diate political expediency he was prepared to build on the 
assumption that the old Union still existed” ;21 But it was 
to the old Union that Johnson sincerely, if bombastically, 
pledged his passionate devotion. 

Again, though in theory Lincoln believed in upholding 
the sanctity of the fundamental law of the land, he had been 
willing to violate the Constitution to save it, as he had 
demonstrated on more than one occasion in his extra-legal- 
war measures. In contrast, although perfect consistency is - 
too much to expect of any public man, Johnson’s record 
squares much better with his strict construction principles. 

Both Lincoln and Johnson believed that “the rehabilita- 
tion of a state was the exclusive work of the people of the 
state.”2? Respect for the prerogative of the State as to its 
internal affairs explains, to a large extent, the courteous 
hesitancy shown by Lincoln in his recommendations re- 
specting negro suffrage in- Louisiana. To General Banks, 
on August 5, 1863, he wrote, “While I well know what I 
would be glad for Louisiana to do, it is quite a different 
thing for me to assume direction of the matter.”22 And in 
his oft-quoted message to Governor Hahn respecting negro 
suffrage, on March 18, 1864, he begins: “I barely suggest 
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for your private consideration, whether some of the colored 
people may not be let in—as, for instance, the very intelli- 
gent and especially those who have fought gallantly in the 
ranks.”’4 

Johnson spoke out with firmer ring, but with equal 
recognition of the principle of local autonomy, as may be 
illustrated by his telegram to Governor Wm. M. Sharkey of 
Mississippi on August 14, 1865: 

- “If you can extend the elective franchise to all persons of color 
who can read the Constitution of the United States in English and 
write their names, and to all persons of color who own real estate 
valued at not less than two hundred and fifty dollars and pay taxes 
thereon, you would completely disarm the adversary and set an ex- 
ample for other States to follow.”* 


The intimate connection of negro suffrage and state 
rights before the passage of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments is further illustrated in Johnson’s first mes- 
sage when he insists that the settlement of the franchise 
question “be referred to the several states.’’?® 

Both Lincoln and Johnson thought that “restoration 
must be effected by the willing efforts of the South.”2” Their 
idea was to “aid and guide but not to force the people.’’?® 
Lincoln’s letter to Governor Shepley, November 21, 1862, 
expresses his aversion to the coercion of Southern voters. 

“What we do want is the conclusive evidence that respectable 
citizens of Louisiana are willing to be members of Congress and to 
swear to support the Constitution, and that other respectable citizens 
there are willing to vote for them and send them. To send a parcel 
of Northern men here as representatives, elected, as would be under- 
stood (and perhaps really so), at the point of the bayonet, would be 
disgusting and outrageous; and were I a member of Congress here, 
I would vote against admitting any such man to a seat.”” 


It was largely because he wished to avoid friction with 
those who would be likely to insist upon bayonet rule that 
Lincoln regarded it as “providential that the rebellion was 
crushed just as Congress adjourned.’®° And he hoped to 
“reanimate the States and get their government in success- 
ful operation, with order prevailing and the Union re-estab- 
lished, before Congress came together in December.’’®+ 

Still another fundamental question upon which Lincoln 
and Johnson were essentially in agreement was that of 
secession. In theory both plans were based on the assump- 
tion that a State could not secede. “The principle itself,” 
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declared Lincoln, “is one of disintegration and upon whch 
no government can possibly endure.’?2 He considered that 
“no State upon its own mere motion can lawfully get out of 
the Union; that resolves and ordinances to that effect are 
legally void.”8? This was in 1861. Later, in 1865, he was 
less positive in his secession theories, considering that the 
question of whether the states were in the Union or out of 
the Union was a purely academic one—‘“a pernicious ab- 
straction”—the immediate problem being to get them back 
with as much speed and economy of effort as possible. John- 
son held consistently to the ‘“‘perdurance” theory that “The 
States attempting to secede placed themselves in a condition 
where their vitality was impaired, but not extinguished; 
their functions suspended, but not destroyed.’’®4 

He believed, moreover, that the status of a State was 
not in the least altered in the social and political upheaval 
incident to the overthrow of slavery by the arbitrament of | 
arms. 

“A State may be in the Government with a peculiar eon: 
and by the operation of a rebellion lose that feature. But it was a 


State when it went into the rebellion, and when it came out without 
the institution it is still a State.”* 


Thus, as we have seen in our comparison of personal 
qualities and attitudes, Johnson and Lincoln had much in 
common. With the same limitations in education and in 
social and economic status, both were close to the lives of the 
common people, although unequally charged with magnetic 
power in the matter of personal contacts. And intellectual- 
ly, as outstanding representatives of the democratic spirit, 
we find that they shared the same views on questions so 
vital to reconstruction as freedom of labor—white or black 
—emancipation, state rights, suffrage, the permanence of 
the Union, and the supremacy of the Constitution. 


THE PLANS COMPARED 


Passing now from personalities to policies, let us con- 
sider our second problem. As compared with that of Lin- 
coln, was there anything inherently wrong in the Johnsonian 
plan of restoration which doomed it to failure from the be- 
ginning? If sound in conception, was it defective in execu- 
tion? : Was Johnson the bungler and Lincoln the supreme 
artist? 

The essential features of Lincoln’s plan as set forth in 
his Proclamation of Amnesty and Reconstruction, December 
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8, 1863, are sufficiently familiar to require no discussion. 
Suffice it to say that Johnson’s plan differed only in two 
particulars. First, Lincoln demanded the allegiance of one- 
tenth of the old electorates as a basis for reorganization of 
state governments, whereas Johnson “did not lay down any 
rule as to the numerical proportion which the modified elec- 
torates should bear to the old.’°® Second, while Lincoln 
subscribed to the theory that the restoration to practical re- 
lations with the Union was to be accomplished by the action 
of the State itself in amending its constitution, he did not 
originate the arrangement carried out by Johnson, whereby 
the state “convention, when convened, or the legislature that 
might be thereafter assembled, should prescribe the quali- 
fications of electors and the eligibility of persons to hold 
office under the Constitution and laws of the States.’”*" 

Again, on comparing Lincoln Amnesty Proclamation 
with that issued by Johnson on May 29, 1865, it will be 
found that the oaths of allegiance are practically identical, 
being based on the principle of future, not past, loyalty. 
But Johnson’s shows greater severity in that several addi- 
tional classes of persons are exempted from the benefits of 
the proclamation, the most significant class being the owners 
of $20,000 in property, as mentioned above. 

From Lincoln Johnson inherited the plan of reconstruc- 
tion which he applied to North Carolina in his proclamation 
of May 29, and successively thereafter to Mississippi, Geor- 

. ga, Texas, Alabama, South Carolina, and Florida. The re- 
stored state governments in Louisiana, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
and Virginia, for which Lincoln was responsible, were ac- 
cepted by Johnson without essential change. Thus “John- 
son’s policy and acts in reconstructing the State . . . were 
but a continuation of those of Lincoln.’’8 


THE PLAN IN OPERATION 


All through the summer and fall of 1865, Johnson was 
bringing order out of the chaotic conditions following the 
surrender; utilizing, whenever possible, the existing ma- 
chinery of government, and encouraging the legally-minded 
Southern leaders to assume a share of responsibility when- 
ever proof could be shown of sincerity and loyalty. 

Considering the mutual distrust which existed at the 
beginning of Johnson’s administration—his fiery threats of 
vengeance and the resulting fear of the Southerners that he 
intended to convert their land into a Poland or an Ireland®® 
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— it is all the more remarkable that a rapprochement was so 
soon brought about. The following comment upon John- 
son’s policies by a contemporary journalist is significant: 


“He has made no concession of principle, and yet he has inspired 
the Southern people with such confidence in his good will and fair- 
ness ee there is nothing he asks of them which they do not cheerfully 
accord. 


Indeed, so successful had been his efforts in the restora- 
tion of the Confederate States that he was in danger of 
being “damned,” not “ by faint praise,” but by fulsome 
praise—considering the quarter from which the praise was 
coming. 

Delegations voicing their approval of his policy streamed 
toward the White House from two unpopular sources—the 
democracy of the Northwest and that of Dixie Land. Fear 
of fusion between the Copperhead faction and the former 
Confederates under Johnson’s leadership was becoming one 
of the bogies of the Republican party, as was also the fear 
of an alliance between the agricultural West and South 
against the industrial and capitalistic East. By June 14, 
Thaddeus Stevens was frantically urging Charles Sumner to 
suggest some “way to arrest the insane course of the Presi- 
dent,*! and arguing that “if something is not done the 
President will be crowned king before Congress meets.’’!? 

It was at this early date that the Radicals systematically 
organized an education campaign with the object of con- 
vincing the North that the South could not be trusted and 
that Johnson’s policy was dangerous to Northern interests.** 
_ Allusions in letters and diaries of public men of the hour, 

without as well as within the radical camp, abundantly at- 
test to the use of propaganda in forum, pulpit, and press. 
This propaganda was largely based upon the reports of 
agents sent South to gather convincing proof that a con- ‘ 
tumacious spirit was general among the ex-rebels—agents 
who would know when to exaggerate, where to suppress 
evidence, and how, on the whole, to manipulate their find- 
ings to suit the purpose in hand. 

Supplementing reports deliberately designed to discredit 
the presidential program, many newspapers of their own 
accord catered to the jaded taste of a reading public whose 
appetite for the sensational had not been under-stimulated 
during four years of wartime journalism. Every large daily 
in the North maintained a staff of correspondents in South- 
ern cities—ambitious young reporters, not likely to spoil 
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a good story for the want of facts. In turning the yellow 
pages of newspapers covering the period from Lincoln’s 
assassination to the opening of Congress, the student can- 
not well escape the impression that politicians were delib- 
erately manufacturing hysteria, or that even the more con- 
servative and well-balanced critics of the South were not 
above distorting evidence on occasion. Illustrating the ease 
with which a tale could be twisted in the telling is the con- 
trasting comment of two New York newspapers upon the 
same situation. One notes the “good sense and manly feel- 
ing” with which the former governing class in the South 
were adapting themselves to changed conditions ‘without 
womanish petulance.’4# The other sneer at the “lamb-like 
resignation with which even fire-eaters seek to covert pro- 
tection of the Union.”’4> 

But more in evidence was that group of critics who were 
continually sniffing every breeze from the South for odors 
of conspiracy. Such apprehensions might well occur to 
one familiar with the history of rebellions in other lands, 
for instance, Ireland. Even Lincoln, as Gideon Welles re- 
veals, had feared that ‘“‘the disbanded armies would turn 
into robber bands.’’*® Nevertheless, throughout the South, 
submission to federal authority was rendered in good faith, 
if with varying degrees of cheerfulness, and certainly with- 
out a single sporadic outburst of guerilla warfare. On the 
whole, despite the lack of sympathetic co-operation with the 
President of the members of his own party, the course of 
reconstruction had progressed rapidly. By the opening of 
the Thirty-ninth Congress, Johnson’s work of restoration 
was practically finished in so far’'as it was given to him to 
carry out his undertaking. 

Summing up his achievements, we find that the demands 
of the Federal Government were being met at every point. 
Constitutional conventions, with two qualified exceptions, 
were surrendering the doctrine of secession, abolishing 
slavery, repudiating the Confederate debt, and accepting 
the wartime legislation of Congress. Elections were being 
held by local voters at which state and national officials were 
being chosen. Legislatures were already in session or pre- 
paring to meet. Federal Representatives and Senators- 
elect: were awaiting admission to Congress. The state and 
federal courts were functioning. In the economic realm 
ports were now open to commerce, railroads running, busi- 
ness gradually getting back into normal channels; the freed- 
men waking from their seductive day-dream and showing a 
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disposition to settle down to steady wage-earning pursuits. 
Thus, with peace secured and social, political, and economic 
readjustment well under way, what dispassionate observer 
would not have pronounced the restoration policy of John- 
son a success? 

We may, therefore, safely dispose of the second phase 
of our inquiry, and conclude that whatever may have con- 
tributed to the final discrediting and overthrow of presi- 
dential reconstruction, the fault did not lie in the plan itself, 
either in principle or in practice. : 


A COMPARISON OF TACTICS 


Going back, therefore, to the first subject of inquiry, 
shall we say that in the ensuing struggle with Congress 
personality was the determining factor? That is, would 
Lincoln, with his conceded superiority over Johnson in mag- 
netism, tact, discernment, and finesse, have succeeded where 
Johnson failed? Taking up, one by one, the charges which 
have been preferred against Johnson in his relations with 
the public men of the hour, let us recall Lincoln’s attitude 
under parallel circumstances as a basis of comparison. 

First, Johnson was criticized for his liberal use of the 
pardoning power. Knowing Lincoln’s warm, human sym- 
pathies, his keen sense of justice, his declared sentiments 
against a blood-letting policy at the end of the war, is it 
probable that he would have been less forgiving? 

Second, Congress, jealous of its prerogative, determined 
to curb the overgrown war powers of the executive, vaguely 
uneasy as to the anti-monopoly policies of the President, 
and actively alarmed for the dominance of the Republican 
party, was resentful of its exclusion from a share in recon- 
struction by the failure of Johnson to call a special session. 
We have only to recall Lincoln’s remark at his last cabinet 
meeting on the providential opportuneness of the recess of 
Congress, to surmise what he, too, would have done under 
the circumstances. 

Third, Johnson has been censured by his friends for 
failing to reorganize his Cabinet—the Cabinet he inherited 
from Lincoln. He had been urged to make a place in his 
official family for Horace Greeley, Oliver P. Morton, and 
Governor Andrew of Massachusetts’ fame. He regarded 
Greeley as a “sublime old child’”’ who would be of no earthly 
use; but he regretted having no portfolio to offer Morton 
and Andrew, writing in later years that their active support 
would have prevented impeachment.‘7 It would be inter- 
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esting to know if it ever occurred to Johnson to replace 
Stanton with Tilden or Black, whose political acumen might 
have saved the day. But the question here to be considered 
is, What would Lincoln have done? It will be remembered 
that for four years Lincoln tolerated his known enemies in 
high official positions and among his political advisors. Is 
this policy to be explained solely by the exigencies of war? 
Knowing his patience, forbearance, and caution, is it strain- 
ing probabilities unduly to suspect that he would have been 
equally long suffering in time of peace, equally wary about 
removals which would be as likely to stir up animosities as 
to win friends? 

Fourth, there is the question of hesitancy. It is charged 
that Johnson was too slow in making up his mind; that 
while he paused and cogitated, the radical leaders were ac- 
tively engaged in converting conservatives to their point 
of view. But was not Lincoln notoriously slow in taking 
a definite stand during his first month in office—so slow that 
Seward mistook his deliberation for weakness and vacilla- 
tion ?48 It would appear by no means an established fact 
that Lincoln would have moved with less caution in the first 
stages of the Congressional contest of January, 1866. 

Fifth, in the matter of patronage there is more reason 
to look for a different reaction on the part of Lincoln. John- 
son’s personal friends, such as Gideon Welles,*® urged him 
to dismiss officeholders who were opposing his policy, and 
Governor Morton’s parting admonition before sailing for 
Europe in December had been: 

“The resolute wielding of your patronage in favor of your friends, 


inside the Union party, cannot fail to build you up with people and 
disarm the opposition in Congress.”” 


Yet “Johnson did nothing to meet the situation until the 
fall of 1866, when it was too late.’®! In contrast, it is a 
well-known fact that “appointments under Lincoln had been 
made for the purpose of securing unquestioned loyalty dur- 
ing the war,’®? and, as a practical politician, his scruples 
would hardly have stood in the way in the contest for party 
control after the war. 

Sixth, it is in the matter of leadership that Johnson 
compares most unfavorably with Lincoln. He did not al- 
ways retain his political henchmen or control them. For 
instance, Oliver P. Morton, John Sherman, J. A, Bingham, 
John A. Logan, and Lyman Trumbull were considered mod- 
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erates and Johnson supporters at the opening of the Thirty- 
ninth Congress; but at its close all had become radicals and 
anti-administration men. Would Lincoln have allowed this | 
to happen? Johnson has been criticized for not holding the 
waverers in line; yet, it must be admitted, they were a slip- 
pery crew to hold. It may be seriously doubted whether 
Lincoln, with all his skill in handling men, would have had 
a comfortable time of it when confronted by the Radicals 
of ’66, or that he would have achieved complete success in 
bending them to his will. 

Seventh, Johnson has been censured most of all on the 
score of questionable taste and violence in public speaking. 
It should be taken into consideration, however, in linking 
this fault with the fate of his reconstruction program, that 
he did not offend in this respect until after his first veto 
message of February 19, which, as his last triumph, may be 
regarded as the dramatic climax or turning point in his 
political career. The battle for the Johnsonian program had 
been fought out during the previous weeks of the session, 
and Thaddeus Stevens had won. His education campaign 
of summer and fall was bearing abundant fruit, and his 
parliamentary tactics as floor leader and party whip were 
reaping the harvest. It is true that the people did not speak 
until they came to the polls in the autumn of 1866. But 
the molders of public opinion—political leaders in Congress, 
managers and editors of the great dailies, influential clergy- 
men—had made the great decision between the presidential 
and the congressional plan of reconstruction and were 
ready to pass on the products of their superior inside infor- 
mation and trained judgment to the man on the street. 
Hence, from the moment when solidarity became visible in 
the ranks of his foes in Congress, Johnson’s cause was. 
doomed to failure; and such indiscretions as there may have 
been in his Washington Birthday address and in the still 
later “swing around the circle” had no vital bearing upon 
the outcome. 

And, finally, can it be forgotten—in spite of the apothe- 
osis of the martyred President that has taken place in the 
last half century—that Lincoln was almost as far from 
being a popular idol in his lifetime as was Andrew Johnson? 

Aristocrats there were, and others representing various 
gradations of caste, who openly scorned his plebeian ways 
and ridiculed his homely face and ungainly figure. Gov- 
ernor Andrew of Massachusetts seemed never to get over 
the idea that Lincoln was a “rowdy.’®? Other Easterners 
shared his opinion, not being accustomed to the breezy, in- 
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formal, sometimes boisterous, Western manner, which so 
appealed to the man of the plains that every politician of 
that region affected it. Greeley objected to being addressed 
as “Horace’®4 on short acquaintance. The stately Sumner, 
who, Lincoln said, was just his “idea of a bishop,” was an- 
noyed when urged to measure inches with the tall Presi- 
dent.*> Charles Francis Adams** was shocked at the coarse 
humor of his stories. To James Medill of the Chicago 
Tribune, Lincoln had “some very weak and foolish traits of 
character.”57 To Samuel Bowles of the Springfield Repub- 
lican, he was a “Simple Susan,’’®’ and to a “Public Man,” 
whose Diary is rich in pen-pictures, he was “the most ill- 
favored son of Adam’ ever seen; while every gaucherie 
and every innocent violation of social usage, such as black 
gloves® at evening functions and his habit of receiving 
visitors in bedroom slippers, were caricatured unmerci- 
fully—the “Illinois Ape” being a fair sample. 

His official family was notoriously patronizing and even 
disloyal, the mos? notable exception being the honest Gideon 
Welles, whose Diary reveals the loneliness of Lincoln’s posi- 
tion and the self-seeking policy and intrigue which lurked in 
his council chamber. 

More significant was the derision called forth by Lin- 
coln’s trial-and-error method of selecting generals, the sus- 
picion engendered by his leniency toward the “wicked 
Southerners,” the indignation of zealous guardians of the 
Constitution at his “usurpations” of power, his arbitrary 
arrests, the encroachments of the executive upon the other 
departments. His election inspired little confidence in 1860 
and still less in the campaign of 1864, when “the people 
were said to regard Mr. Lincoln’s candidacy as a misfor- 
tune,”"! some of those who voted for him explaining apolo- 
getically later that it was only because he was the choice 
of two evils, to save the country from McClellan. 

Indeed, illustrations can be multiplied to demonstrate 
that it was only by a slender thread—a thread which might 
be snapped any moment at a nod of the god of battles—that 
Lincoln held the confidence and good will of the nation. 


S4Ibid., 131. 

55« “Diary of a Public pe Ne American Review, 1879, Vol. 129, p. 266. 

5éStephenson, N. W., 131. 

57J. Medill to E. B. Wasktirwe April 12, 1864, Washburne Mas., II, quoted in 
Beale, H. K., op. cit., 53. 

68§tephenson, op. ‘cit., 131. 

50 iary sot a Public Man,” op. cit., 139. 

Ibid., 

fthedes .. F., Hist. of the U. S., IV, 

62y, Penington’ to C. Sumner, Feb. é 17365; Sumner Mas. LXXIII, quoted in 
Beale, H. K., op. cit., 55. 
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THE FORTUITOUS FACTOR 


On the whole, personality offers only a partial explana- 
tion of the defeat of Johnsonian reconstruction at the hands 
of the Thirty-ninth Congress. We have seen that the plan 
itself was not at fault; nor did Johnson blunder in its execu- 
tion. There remains, then, the third hypothesis to be consid- 
ered. To what extent did chance or destiny enter into the 
game that Lincoln and Johnson were playing? 

Lincoln had phenomenal luck. At crucial stages in his 
career, by an unexpected turn of fortune’s wheel, political 
disaster was converted into a triumph. 

For instance, it was by no means certain that Lincoln 
would be re-nominated at the Baltimore Convention. But 
the margin of surprise in human affairs was aptly illus- 
trated when such a debatable question as the seating of the 
Tennessee delegation, whose vote was considered essential 
to a Lincoln victory, was decided by the apparent fickleness 
of the Illinoisians, who first opposed and then, in reversing 
their position, gave the initial push to the landslide of votes 
which made the nomination practically unanimous. 

It was at the time also that misinformation about the 
true situation at the front® turned to Lincoln’s advantage. 
“Three hundred and twenty-five men killed at Cold Har- 
bor,”®> was the modest estimate by the Associated Press of 
casualties when Grant had lost twelve thousand men in half 
an hour’s fighting.®* Later, after this political crisis had 
passed and Lincoln’s name had been securely placed at the 
head of the Republican ticket, more realistic accounts of the 
fearful losses in the Wilderness appeared in print; and a 
great wave of war weariness swept over the country. Was 
Lee invincible? Would the sieges of Petersburg and Atlanta 
drag on forever? 

Then, as Congress adjourned, Lincoln’s pocket veto of 
the Winter Davis reconstruction bill enfuriated that early 
group of Vindictives, who, like the Enragés of French Revo- 
lution fame, were later to exert an influence altogether out 
of proportion to numbers. However, in the ensuing months 
of legislative inactivity, they could do but little more than 
bite their nails at destiny.” “If Congress had been in ses- 
sion at the time,” James G. Blaine assures us, “a very 
rancorous hostility would have developed against the Presi- 

®8Geo. W. Julian in his Political Recollections, 248, asserts that Lincoln’s nomina- 
tion “was not only distasteful to a large majority in both Houses of Congress but 
fe mary tt vita Bk prominent men of the party throughout the country.” Quoted 


Rhod les, J. Hist. of the U. S., IV, 468. 
oe in Deane W. E., Lincoln or Lee, 154. 
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dent.’’®$ But as Lincoln luck would have it, Congress was 
not in session, and thus the country at large was not made 
fully aware of the enormity of the outrage ther President 
was accused of having perpetrated. 

Nevertheless, Lincoln’s popularity was never at lower 
ebb than during the last summer month of 1864. When the 
Wade-Davis Manifesto was published, Horace Greeley con- 
fidently declared, “Mr. Lincoln is already beaten. We must 
have a new ticket to save us from utter overthrow.’ 

But fate interveried with an unexpected development 
in military affairs in Georgia. If Jefferson Davis had al- 
lowed Joseph E. Johnston to carry out his Fabian tactics, 
Atlanta might have held out until the election crisis was 
over. But Hood was no match for Sherman, Atlanta fell 
on September 2, just in time to turn the tide of Northern 
politics. “Three weeks later the radical opposition had col- 
lapsed; the plan for a new convention was abandoned.””® 
Truly it has been said, “The fall of Atlanta meant the re- 
election of Lincoln.’’!_ And thus by the most unpredictable 
of all events—a military victory given prompt publicity— 
Lincoln’s cause wa's saved. 

But Johnson had no such luck. In his case, publicity was 
given to ephemeral disorders in the South occurring inop- 
portunely, and significant proofs of good faith on the part 
of the Southern people came just too late to-make a favor- 
able impression at an impressionable moment. For in- 
stance, the report of Carl Schurz was nicely timed to in- 
fluence public sentiment against presidential reconstruction 
when its fate was hanging in the balance, whereas the more 
exhaustive, accurate, and unbiased report of Benjamin F. 
Truman was published in the spring after the fateful hour 
had passed. 

A .Thomas Hardy, in writing the story of Johnson’s de- 
feat, would make much of a series of just-too-late incidents, 
which contribute their quota to the sum total of “life’s little 
ironies.” 

Mrs. Surratt had already been hanged before Johnson 
discovered that the War Department had recommended 
mercy in a note which Stanton had taken care that he 
should not receive. Hence the President’s public explana- 
tion came too late to erase the impression of harshness that 
the death sentence had created. 

Delayed telegrams also play a significant réle. Most 
Serious consequences attended the three days’ delay in the 


8Twenty Years in Congress, Il, 43. 

@N, Y. Tribune, Aug. 5, 1865. 

Stephenson, N. W., Lincoln and the Union, 247. 
Dodd, W. E., Lincoln or Lee, 170. 
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delivery of General Baird’s dispatch to Johnson on the eve 
of the New Orleans riot. If Stanton had not held back this 
telegram, prompt and vigorous action by the President 
would have prevented the disorders in New Orleans which 
resulted in unnecesasry bloodshed and irretrievable damage 
to the reputation of the restoration program. 

Again, the unseating of Stockton, whose vote would have 
upheld the first veto, hinged upon the utterly unforeseen 
and uncontrollable accident of illness on the part of two of 
Johnson’s supporters” in the Senate. Perhaps if Lincoln 
had been in the Chief Executive’s chair, it would have been 
two anti-administration members whose illness compelled 
absence at this critical juncture. Who can say? 

Finally, then, in accounting for the triumph of congres- 
sional reconstruction over presidential restoration, shall we 
insist upon the unvarying logic of cause and effect—the 
even-handed course of justice in rewarding merit and pen- 
alizing inefficiency and wrongdoing—or shall we make large 
concessions to the fortuitous element in history? 

Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, East Lansing, Mich. 
7Senator Dixon of Connecticut and Senator Wright of New Jersey—the latter 


paired with Senator Morrill of Maine, who broke his pair. Discussed at length in 
Beale, op. cit., 18-89; also in the Congressional Globe, 39: 1 


NASHVILLE AS SEEN BY TRAVELERS, 
1801-1821 


By SAMUEL C. WILLIAMS 


The years of the beginnings of a city in this new coun- 
try are not without interest. The evolution from its em- 
bryonic stage, along whatever line, may best be traced in 
the observations recorded by travelers who better than resi- 
dents could see in sharp outline the surroundings. These 
visitors, of course, were vitally interested in some parti- 
cular phase of the country or form of endeavor—agriculture, 
commerce, botany, etc..—and naturally did not resist the 
temptation to tell of the promise of the infant city and sur- 
rounding territory as a field for venture in the avenue that 
held the traveler’s own interest. 

The observations on the village of Nashborough or Nash- 
ville by travelers in the eighteenth century are given in 
Early Travels in the Tennessee Country, 1540-1800. 

The first two decades of the nineteenth century found 
few Europeans touring America. The war with England, 
1812-15, tended to restrain the Englishman, bent on pleasure 
or on the investigation of fields of specialized activity, from 
coming to our shores, particularly from penetrating the in- 
terior where the fires of a fierce democracy raged. When, 
however, the war was over, an impetus was given to travel. 
Europeans in numbers had their eyes opened to an appre- 
ciation of the New West which had forced on the war and 
which had manifested such vigor that a great western for- 
ward movement could be descried. 

Many of such travelers, however, did not visit the Cen- 
tral South. As in previous decades, the most used lines of 
travel were along the Atlantic Coast and down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers to New Orleans—along the lines of least 
resistance. Nashville was, in large part, unvisited by the 
European not bold enough to brave the poor roads that con- 
fronted him. 

In the two decades chosen for consideration we, there- 
fore, must expect to find the record of observations by 
travelers made up in large part by Americans and not for- 
eigners. Notwithstanding, an extended research enables us 
to see through the eyes of others glimpses of youthful Nash- 
ville in eleven out of the twenty years, 1801-21. 
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The first journalizer of a tour to Nashville, in our period, 
was a young Frenchman who had, as a boy, in the previous 
century visited the village and the West with his father, 
Andre Michaux, an account of which by the father appears 
in Early Travels in the Tennessee Country. Both were 
yo keenly alert to the flora and agriculture of the 

est. 


FRANCOIS MICHAUX 


Francois A. Michaux was, for the second time, in Nash- 
ville in the latter part of August and the first part of Sep- 
tember, 1802; and of the town of that day he narrates :* 

“Nasheville, the principal and the oldest town in this 
part of Tennessea, is situate upon the river Cumberland, 
and the borders of which, in this part, are formed by a mass 
of chalky stone upwards of sixty feet in height. Except 
seven or eight houses that are built of brick, the rest, to the 
number of about a hundred and twenty, are constructed of 
wood, and distributed upon a surface of twenty-five or thirty 
acres, where the rock appears almost bare in every part. 
They cannot procure water in the town without going a con- 
siderable way about to reach the banks of the river, or 
descending by a deep and dangerous path. When I was at 
Nasheville one of the inhabitants was endeavouring to pierce 
the rock, in order to make a well; but at that time he had 
only dug a few feet, on account of the stone being so amaz- 
inging hard. 

“This little town, although built upwards of fifteen years, 
contains no kind of manufactory or public establishment; 
but there is a printing-office which publishes a newspaper 
once a week. They have also begun to found a college, 
which has been presented with several benefactions for its 
endowment, but this establishment was only in its infancy, 
having but seven or eight students and one professor. 

“The price of labour is higher in this town than at Lex- 
inton, and the same disproportion exists between this price 
and that of provisions. There appeared to be from fifteen 
to twenty shops, which are supplied from Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, but they did not seem so well stocked as those 
at Lexinton, and the articles, though dearer, are of an in- 
ferior quality. The cause of their being so dear may be in 
some measure attributed to the expense of carriage, which 
is much greater on account of the amazing distance the 
boats destined for Tennessea have to go up the Ohio. In 
fact, after having. passed by Limestone, the place where 


*Travels to the westward of the Alleghany Mountains in the States of Ohio, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, in the year 1802. London, 1805. Reprinted in the Early 
Western Travels, Thwaites, 1904, p. 250. 
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they unload for Kentucky, and which is four hundred and 
twenty miles from Pittsburgh, they have still to make a 
passage up the river of six hundred and nineteen miles to 
reach the mouth of the river Cumberland, and a hundred 
and eighty miles to arrive at Nasheville, which, in the whole, 
comprises a space of one thousand five hundred and twenty- 
one miles from Philadelphia, of which twelve hundred miles 
are by water. Some merchants get their goods also from 
New Orleans, whence the boats go up the Mississippi, the 
Ohio, and Cumberland. This last distance is about twelve 
hundred and forty-three miles; viz., a thousand miles from 
New Orleans to the embouchure of the Ohio, sixty-three 
miles from thence to Cumberland, and a hundred and eighty 
from this river to Nasheville. 

“There are very few cultivators who take upon them- 
selves to export the produce of their labor, consisting chiefly 
of cotton; the major part of them sell it to the tradespeople 
at Nasheville, who send it by the river to New Orleans, 
where it is expedited to New York and Philadelphia, or ex- 
ported direct to Europe. These tradesmen, like those of 
Lexinton, do not pay always in cash for the cotton they 
purchase, but make the cultivators take goods in exchange, 
which adds considerably to their profit. A great quantity 
of it is also sent by land to Kentucky, where each family is 
supplied with it to manufacture articles for their domestic 
wants. 

“When I was there in 1802 they made the first attempt 
to send cottons by the Ohio to Pittsburgh, in order to be 
thence conveyed to the remote parts of Pennsylvania. I 
met several barges laden with them near Marietta; they 
were going up the river with a staff, and making about 
twenty miles a day. Thus are the remotest parts of the 
western states united by commercial interests, of which cot- 
ton is the basis, and the Ohio the tie of communication, the 
results of which must give a high degree of prosperity to 
this part of Tennessea, and insure its inhabitants a signal 
advantage over those of Ohio and Kentucky, the terri- 
torial produce of which is not of a nature to meet with a 
great sale in the country or the adjoining parts, and which 
they are obliged to send to New Orleans. 

“T had a letter from Dr. Brown, of Lexinton, for Mr. 
William Peter Anderson, a gentleman of the law at Nashe- 
ville,1 who received me in the most obliging manner; I am 
also indebted to him for the acquaintance of several other 
gentlemen; among others was a Mr. Fisk, of New England, 

1He seems never to have been in public life, though a ma * ‘considerable ability. 


For phases of his career: Jackson Correspondence, I, 135, 181. His home near 
Nashville was called ‘‘Federal Bottom.” 
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president of the college,? with whom I had the pleasure of 
travelling to Knoxville. The inhabitants are very engaging 
in their manners, and use but little ceremony. On my ar- 
rival, I had scarcely alighted when several of them who 
were at the inn invited me to their plantations. 

“All the inhabitants of the western country who go by 
the river to New Orleans, return by land, pass through 
Nasheville, which is the first town beyond Natches. The 
interval that separates them is about six hundred miles, and 
entirely uninhabited; which obliges them to carry their pro- 
visions on horseback to supply them on the road. It is true 
they have two or three little towns to cross, inhabited by 
the Chicasaws; but instead of recruiting their stock there, 
the natives themselves are so indifferently supplied, that 
travellers are obliged to be very cautious lest they should 
wish to share with them. Several persons who have been 
this road assured me, that for a space of four or five hun- 
dred miles beyond the Natches the country is very irregu- 
lar, that the soil is very sandy, in some parts covered with 
pines, and not much adapted to any kind of culture; but 
that the borders of the river Tennessea are, on the contrary, 
very fertile, and even superior to the richest counties in 
Kentucky and Tennessea... . 

“On the 5th day of September I set out from Nasheville 
for Knoxville, with Mr. Fisk, sent by the state of Tennessea 
to determine in a more correct manner, on concert with the 
commissaries [commissioners] of Virginia, the boundaries 
between the two states’... ; 

“T must also observe here that the grey European rats 
have not yet penetrated into Cumberland, though they are 
very numerous in other parts of the country, particularly 
in those settlements belonging to the whites... . 

“The cottons that are manufactured in West Tennessea 
are exceedingly fine, and superior in quality to those I saw 
in the course of my travels. . . . The higher circles wear, 
in summer time, as much from patriotism as from economy, 
dresses made of the cottons manufactured in the country. 
At the same time they are convinced that it is the only 
means of preserving the little specie that is in the country, 
and of preventing its going to England. 

“The price of the best land does not yet exceed five dol- 
lars per acre in the environs of Nasheville, and thirty or 
forty miles from the town they are not even worth three 

2The celebrated Moses Fisk, for a sketch of whom see Williams, Early Travels in 
the Tennessee Country, 458. He was a trustee, but never president of Cumberland 
College. It is probable that he was in contemplation for election as such at the time. 
8The result was the compromise state line which figured so largely, and was sus- 


tained by the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Virginia vs. Ten- 
nessee, 148 U. S., 503. 
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dollars. They can at that price purchase a plantation com- 
pletely formed, composed of two to three hundred acres, of 
which fifteen to twenty are cleared, and a log-house. The 
taxes in this state are also not so high as in Kentucky. . . 
“In this state they are not so famed for rearing horses 
as in Kentucky; yet the greatest care is taken to improve 
the breed, by rearing them with those of the latter state, 
whence they send for the finest mare foals that can be pro- 


ured. 

“Although this country abounds with saline springs, 
none are yet worked, as the scarcity of hands would render 
the salt dearer than what is imported from the saltpits of 
St. Genevieve,* which supply all Cumberland. It is sold 
at two dollars per bushel, about sixty pounds weight.” 


LORENZO DOW 


The eccentric traveling preacher Lorenzo Dow, “cos- 
mopolite” as he called himself, visited Nashville in 1803, 
coming from the South.* 

Having a letter, I called on Major [Abram] Mur- 
ray,5 “who treated me kindly. I gave away the last of my 
money and my pen-knife, to get across an Indian ferry ;° I 
sold my chain halter for two dollars, and brother Murray 
lent me a horse to ride to Nashville. . . . I inquired for 
Methodists, but found none. I strove to get a place for meet- 
ing that night, but all in vain; so I went about six miles and 
called upon a local preacher, who treated me with friend- 
ship; so I tarried all night. Next day early, I returned to 
Nashville, and tried to get the court house, and several pri- 
vate houses, but all in vain. Then I went to a grog house 
and began to talk ironical; as if I was one of their com- 
pany, and soon the man offered me liberty of his house for 
what I would choose to give him, he supposing that I was 
not in earnest; but I let him know that I was, by giving 
him a dollar, and told him as a man of honor, I should ex- 
pect the room of him. I then went out and told the post 
master, who advertised it for me, as he knew by the super- 
scription of my letters that I was no impostor. . . . The 
grog house in Nashville would not contain the people, and 
some body prepared the market house for me, and I spoke 
and described the character of Christians, a gentleman, and 
the filth of the earth, which were the subjects of my dis- 
course, and some fearing of coming under the class of filth, 


4In Missouri. 

5For whom Maury County was named. He lived at ‘Poplar Grove,” near Franklin, 
Williamson County. 

¢Probably Gordon’s Ferry of Duck River. 


*History of Cosmopolites, or the writings of Rev. Lorenzo Dow. 
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behaved well. I appointed meeting again, and in the court 
house, if it should be opened, if not, on the public square, 
or in an adjacent grove, as might serve best. The court sat 
in the mean time, and they ordered the courthouse to be 
opened, and I spoke to hundreds. Contributions were 
offered me, which I refused; however, several dollars were 
forced on me by some gentlemen. The cause of my refusing 
the above was this, I did not wish to put myself in the 
power of another, nor to give Satan a Sword to slay me, or 
power to hedge up my way, as the eyes of hundreds were 
upon me.” 
ANDREW OEHLER 

Our next journalist was a young German tailor, trying 
his fortunes in the New World. His experiences are set 
out in a volume that is curious, and so rare as to be quite 
unknown as well as high priced in the book market.* An- 
drew Oehler, in a press, enacted the part of a prestidigateur, 
at other times he would avail of his skill as a tailor to build 
a balloon and give an ascension. It was the latter role that 
he sought to play in early Nashville. He gives a pleasing 
glimpse of the city’s founder, General James Robertson, 
and of his bigheartedness, worthy to be incorporated in that 
great man’s biography which remains yet adequately to be 
written: 

“T was now in Nashville on the 16th day of April, 1805: 
with six hundred dollars which I had in my pocket, I con- 
cluded to try my ingenuity, and proposed to build a balloon, 
and gave out a subscription paper, to find what the people 
would subscribe to see it rise; and being fond of novelty, 
they subscribed eight hundred dollars. When my balloon 
was completed and the time appointed for the exhibition, 
the people assembled, about ten thousand! and contributed 
about five hundred dollars more. All things being ready, 
I entered the balloon, and gave orders to cut the ropes and 
let it ascend; they obeyed orders, but it ascended only four 
or five feet, before it fell again; on examination I found 
that there were three holes cut through it, by which the in- 
flammable air escaped and passed out, which prevented it 
from rising; we mended the balloon, and made new in- 
flammable air and infused into the balloon, but it bursted, 
bearing heavier on these places than others; and I then 
gave up the business, and offered them their money back 
again: some of them took it back willingly, others reluc- 
tantly; but eventually all received it: these holes were cut 
by designing men who had previously laid wagers in heavy 


*Life adventures and unparalleled sufferings of Andrew Oehler, written by him- 
self. Trenton, N. J., 1814. 
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sums, that the balloon would not rise; but having addressed 
the people, informing them of my misfortunes, they ex- 
pressed themselves in terms. the most grateful and friendly 
on my behalf; the cost of this air balloon was six hundred 
dollars, which, with other expenses, amounted to the chief 
part of what I possessed in the world. 

“The gentlemen of character seemed to commiserate my 
situation; they followed me to the public house where I put 
up, and one Gen. Robinson came to me and in an affec- 
tionate and friendly manner offered me two hundred dol- 
lars; I was unwilling to accept it of him, as I believed that 
it was given from his own private property, but he crowded 
a one hundred dollar bill into my waistcoat pocket; after 
him, Maj. Lewis’ came and insisted that I should take of 
him one hundred dollars more, which I did; after him came 
I think Mr. Jones,® a tanner; he lived about six miles from 
Nashville, about South East, and without suffering me to 
express my reluctance to his generosity, gave me two hun- 
dred dollars, saying, that if I ever possessed independent 
property, I might send it back to him again; and that if I 
would consent to set up any business in Nashville, he would 
let me have in advance one thousand dollars. These friendly 
donations from gentlemen of the first character, very seri- 
ously affected me and drew tears of joy from my eyes. This 
sum of four hundred dollars was restoring two thirds of 
my expence in building of the air-balloon. Thus, by the 
vulgarity and envy of a few ill bred men, ten thousand 
honest and good citizens lost the satisfaction of seeing this 
great improvement in nature, for which they came many 
of them ten and fifteen miles; so it is sometimes, that, as 
said the wise man Soloman, one sinner destroys much good; 
there are always some people who live as a moth to the com- 
munity at large; those characters, that are not profitable 
either to God or man, or to themselves, are generally of 
short duration on the earth; for the supreme judge and 
governor of the world reckons them as chaff, and like the 
husbandman sweeps them away as the chaff of the summer 
threshing-floor: soon they receive their payment, or shortly 
will, according to their works. 

“Being tired and provoked by the inhuman conduct of 
this people, I settled all my business and departed for 
Natches, in the Mississippi Territory. . 

™aj. W. L. Lewis, of the Nashville Inn. 
®The journalist is not certain as to this name. He evidently referred to “Tanner 


Johnson, a clever Christian man, and an early settler.”” Clayton’s Davidson County, 
74. He lived on Granny White pike. 
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AARON BURR 


Aaron Burr was in Nashville twice during the year 1805 
in furtherance of his plans in the Southwest, endeavoring 
to enlist support, particularly that of the newly-made major- 
general Andrew Jackson. 

In the meagre journal of Burr appears this entry*— 
little concerning the aspects of the country or town, but 
mainly about persons: 

“Arrived at Nashville on the 29th of May. One is 
astonished at the number of sensible, well-informed and 
well-behaved people found here. I have been received with 
much hospitality and kindness, and could stay a month with 
pleasure; but General Andrew Jackson, having provided us 
a boat, we shall set off on Sunday, the 2d of June, to navi- 
gate down the Cumberland, either to Smithland, at its | 
mouth, or to Eddyville, sixty or eighty miles above; at one 
of which places we expect to find our boat, with which we 
intend to make a rapid voyage down the Mississippi to 
Natchez and Orleans. Left Nashville, on the 3d of June, 
in an open boat. Came down the Cumberland to its mouth, 
about two hundred and twenty miles, in an open boat, where 
our ark was waiting.” 

August 6, 1805, Burr visited the Hermitage once more 
on return from New Orleans. He wrote to his daughter: 

“Arrived at Nashville on the 6th August. You now see 
me safe through the wilderness, though I doubt whether 
you knew that I had a wilderness to pass in order to get 
here. Yes, about four hundred and fifty miles of wilder- 
ness. The hospitality of these people will keep me here till 
the 12th instant, when I shall partake of a public dinner, 
given, not to the Vice President, but to A.B. I shall be at 
Lexington on the 19th. I have directed Bradley’s new map 
of the United States to be sent to you; this will enable you 
to trace my route, and I pray you to study the map atten- 
tively. I am still at Nashville (August 18th). For a week 
I have been lounging at the house of General Jackson, once 
a lawyer, after a judge, now a planter; a man of intelli- 
gence, and one of those prompt, frank, ardent souls whom 
I love to meet. The General has no children, but two lovely 
nieces made a visit of some days, contributed greatly to my 
amusement, and have cured me of all the evils of my wilder- 
ness jaunt. If I had time I would describe to you these two 
girls, for they deserve it. To-morrow I move on towards 
Lexington.” 

The cheapness and crass ingratitude of the man Burr, 


*Parton’s, Life of Andrew Jackson, I, 311. 
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thus cordially received by the Western folk, is demonstrated 
by what later appears. 


HENRY M. RUTLEDGE 


The next commentator was a South Carolina aristocrat 
and an adherent of the Federalist school of politics, Henry 
M. Rutledge, only son of Edward Rutledge, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. Young Rutledge, overcoming 
first impressions, was so pleased with the Cumberland Coun- 
try that he settled in Nashville. His daughter married a 
leader of the bar of the city, Francis B. Fogg, at whose 
home he passed away, January 20, 1844. The legislature, 
then in session, and all the courts adjourned to allow of 
participation in the obsequies. His letter sheds a valuable 
sidelight on the region and city, as well as upon the political 
situation in the year 1807. Writing to another Federalist, 
Henry Izard, of South Carolina, from Nashville, on March 
25th of that year, he said :* 

“T arrived at this place four days ago, after the most 
disagreeable journey I ever performed. The moment I 
passed the Blue Ridge I perceived that I had plunged again 
into the depth of winter and indeed I have scarcely experi- 
enced a fair day since. Nothing but frost and snow, the 
effects of which on the roads through the rich soil of Cum- 
berland you may easily conceive. I would very willingly 
for my own accomodations have given all the good soil I 
ever saw for a narrow strip of our sand. I pushed my way 
however through the wind and water to Anderson’s house, 
which is twenty-five miles from this. We set out the next 
day for this place and called at General Jackson’s where we 
spent an agreeable evening, in the course of which he made 
many inquiries respecting you. I found, as you may pre- 
sume, that Colonel Burr furnished the most common topic 
in this quarter. I have not seen a single person who be- 
lieves that Burr ever intended to attempt a separation of 
the Western from the Atlantic states, or to possess himself 
of New Orleans. They are all however persuaded that 
Wilkinson and himself were connected in a scheme to at- 
tach the Floridas and other Spanish possessions, and that 
with the knowledge of the Executive, who expected every 
moment a declaration of war on the part of Spain. And, 
indeed, except Eaton’s affidavit, who is supposed to have 
blended what was said in jest and earnest and did not recol- 
lect any other evidence which might not be reconciled with 
his statement. Very little, not to say no, credit is here at- 
tached to Wilkinson’s assertions. Indeed there does not 


*In South Carolina Historical Magazine, X. 
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appear the slightest sentiment of hostility of the Atlantic 
States or to the Government of the Union, in this quarter. 
When I say Government I mean the present mode of govern- 
ment and I do not mean to include the individuals who are 
at present employed in the administration of it. For with- 
out being assisted by the prejudices of a Federalist, it is 
easy to see that the people here are heartily sick of Mr. 
Jefferson, his friends and their present system of duplicity. 
And the late attempt of the Senate to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus is regarded as nothing less than throwing 
off the mask of their Republicanism. Whatever may be the 
sensations excited in other parts of America by this bill, I 
can safely say that here, where they could discover neither 
a shadow of insurrection or invasion, the utmost indigna- 
tion has been excited by it, and it is very candidly confessed 
that nothing in Mr. Adam’s administration could be put in 
competition with this bare faced attempt at this arbitrary 
power. Nor are there sentiments excited by partiality for 
Burr, as he has lately rendered himself very unpopular by 
drawing a parcel of bills for which he received the money 
of various individuals and which have come back pro- 
tested... . 

“T shall set out in ten days for Elk River, where I sup- © 
pose I shall be under the necessity of passing a week or two 
‘a la bivouac.’ Anderson is there now superintending the 
running of his sectional lines. I have on my hands the 
agreeable task of settling a dispute between him and a sur- 
veyor by the name of Hickman,® on the compromising of 
which depends my finding the situation of 50,000 acres of 
land. On the whole I think it fortunate that I prevailed on 
myself to take this unpleasant ride. 

“I am sorry to inform you of the fate of old Arnold, 
whom you saw embark in a canoe?® with two Indians and 
his dog to ascend [descend] the Tennessee. He was de- 
livered safely by his savage friends, though indisposed, to 
some of his white acquaintances at Muscle Shoals, to- 
gether with a trunk which it is thought contained a large 
sum of money. Either from neglect or, as it is generally 
thought, from an accelerating cause, he shortly after ex- 
pired. And in a few days a will in all the forms was dis- 
covered, bequeathing his property to the scoundrel in whose 
hut he died.” 

®Probably Maj. Thomas Hickman, who lived at Hickman’s Ferry of Cumberland 
River, about twelve miles below Nashville. 


Seemingly Izard had accompanied Rutledge as far as the Tennessee River— 
Perhaps to Ross’ Landing, now Chattanooga. 
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DANIEL AND WILLIAM CONSTABLE 

An interesting addition to the annals of early travels in 
the Tennessee country, is an account of a visit paid to this 
section by Daniel and William Constable of New York in 
1807, a copy of which is in the possession of Miss Anna 
Mary Hardy of Nashville.+ 

The extract from the journal of Daniel and William Con- 
stable, on their journey through what was then a wilder- 
ness, from New Orleans to Baltimore and Philadelphia, wa's 
sent Miss Hardy by a family friend, Clair Grece, nephew 
of the writers of the journal. These travelers of a century 
and a quarter ago were uncles of the late James Constable 
of the firm of Arnold and Constable of New York. The 
extract is as follows: 

“1807, May 24, Smith’s Tavern, southwest of Nashville. 

“Started at 5 and halted at about 8 miles by the roadside, 
and breakfasted from our wallets. From this, about sixteen 
miles, we passed through the growing little town of Frank- 
lin without halting we having dined on bread and milk a few 
miles back. The quiet little town wore quite a respectable 
Sabbath day appearance such as we have hardly seen since 
we left Big Beaver, the people all clean quietness in their 
best clothes, and I could not help feeling how vagabondish, 
we in our rough and wayworn wilderness gear, must look 
among them. 

“From Franklin 5 on to McDaniel’s Tavern, a decant 
house where we quartered for the night. As we advance 
the land improves in fertility, and the timber becomes pro- 
portionately heavy. Friday, traveled 30 miles. 

“Monday, 25th, May, McDaniel’s Tavern. 

“Were on the road at about 5 a. m. and reached the thriv- 
ing town of Nashville at 14 past 9, distance 12 miles, the 
road extremely pleasant. Nashville is situate on the south 
side of the Cumberland River, which is here about 180 
or 200 yards wide, and affords the means of transporting 
the produce of the country to New Orleans. The town is 
growing fast. At present I should say it contains from 200 
and houses, many stores and taverns, and some considerable 
merchants establishments. It has a handsome brick built 
courthouse being the capital of Davidson County. Its situa- 
tion is very pleasant and picturesque, being placed on the 
summit and side of a hill which slopes away to the Cumber- 
land River. The country around is broken and hilly and 
being pretty much opened in the neighborhood of the town. 
A fine scope is afforded the eye, in which the river winding 


{Miss Libbie L. Morrow,—Nashville Banner. 
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its way among the mountains, is the crowning beauty which 
travellers like ourselves, coming out of the long sequestered 
wilderness, could not fail to relish. 

“Tuesday 26th May, Talbot Hotel. 

“This place is supplied with imported goods from Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore by way of Pittsburg down the Ohio 
and up the Cumberland. Such goods are consequently 
heavily taxed with expenses. Notwithstanding this, tavern 
charges are much lower than at Natchez and New Orleans. 
We are at the best house in Nashville, and the price of 
boarding by the week is only four dollars. Although the 
neighborhood produces considerable quantities of wheat, it 
is not so much as is needed, and considerable quantities of 
flour are brought here from the countries on the Ohio and 
sells here now for ten dollars the barrel, being three dollars 
more than the price at New Orleans when we were there. 
We breakfasted at Nashville, and then started for Knox- 
ville. A gentleman of our house, being going thither, we all 
started together, but he was mounted on a large strong horse 
and kept ahead of us all the way. We travelled on the whole 
day, and reached the town of Gallatin at 14 past 7, a net 
little town, the capital of Sumner County, and quartered at 
Rollins’ Tavern, a very good house. The road is well solid 
and the land rich and heavily timbered. It produces abun- 
dance of corn, small grain, and cotton, the last is considered 
a rather precarious crop, the season not being always long 
enough to bring it to full perfection. One degree further 
to the South insures a good crop with less attention. The 
road moderately good and at some places muddy at others 
stony. Distance traveled 25 miles.” 


FRANCIS ASBURY 


Next came a hero of the cross, the greatest circuit rider 
America has ever known, that saint of the saddle, Bishop 
Francis Asbury. He had visited Nashville once before, and 
this journey and his impressions are given in Early Travels 
in the Tennessee Country. In September, 1808, he wrote 
in his Journal* of the conference he had come to hold, but 
respecting the exact location of the session of a Methodist 
annual conference of the West, in the woods, there is 
obscurity in the Journal. We learn elsewhere that it was 
at Liberty Hill near the residence of Rev. Green Hill, in 
Williamson County, twelve miles south of Nashville. To 
quote: 

“. , . On Saturday we came in upon the camp with 
bishop M’Kendree. On Sunday we had preaching as usual, 

*Vol. III, 251. 
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and a gracious rain—in mercy, if not in answer to prayer. 
We came no farther than Woodard’s,"! twenty-two miles, 
on Monday. On Tuesday we passed through Nashville: this 
town has greatly improved in eight years: there are several 
valuable houses built, an elegant court-house, and a col- 
lege. We put in at Green Hill’s, Williamson County. We 
have important business here to engage our attention, seven 
districts there are, and a call for eighty preachers. 

“Saturday, October 1. I began conference. I preached 
twice on the Sabbath day; and again on Tuesday. Our con- 
ference was a camp-meeting, where the preachers ate and 
slept in tents. We sat six hours a day, stationed eighty- 
three preachers, and all was peace. On Friday the sacra- 
ment was administered, and we hope there were souls con- 
verted, and strengthened, and sanctified. We madea regula- 
tion respecting slavery: it was, that no member of society, 
or preacher, should sell or buy a slave unjustly, unhumanly, 
or covetously ; the case, on complaint, to be examined for a 
member by the quarterly meeting; and for a preacher an 
appeal to an annual conference. Where the guilt was proved 
the offender was to be expelled.12, The families of the Hill’s, 
Sewall’s, and Cannon? were greatly and affectionately at- 
tentive to us.” 

Bishop Asbury was again in Nashville* in November, 
1812; and, strangely enough, was entertained in the county 
jail, the jailor evidently being a Methodist, and the bishop 
not holding himself above humble hospitality: 

“|, . Friday we came away late to Nashville, stopping 
on our way to speak to the widow Bowen,'* the daughter 
of my ancient friend, the late General [William] Russell; 
this lady hath three daughters who profess religion; surely 
we have not prayed in vain. We found the river high on 
Saturday; Mr. Hobbs, the jailer, kindly took us in; but we 
are not prisoners, but of hope—but of the Lord. 

“Sabbath 31. I preached in the new, neat brick house, 
thirty-four feet square, with galleries. Twelve years ago 
I preached in the old stone house, taken down since to make 
a site for the state [court] house. The latter house exceeds 


11A leading citizen of Robertson County, whose home is mentioned as a favorite 
stopping place by later travelers. 

12Note the modified form of the rules of the early Methodists and compare with 
the position taken by the Northern wing of that church in 1844. 

Father of Gov. Newton Cannon. 

144Mary Henley Russell, widow of Col. Wm. Bowen, of the Revolutionary Army, 
Virginia Continental line (captain), at the time living on Mansker’s Creek. For 
Mrs. Bowen’s letter vindicating Andrew Jackson in the matter of his marriage to 
Rachael Donelson Robarts: Jackson Correspondence, III, 325, in which she states that 
the Bowen family settled on Mansker’s Creek about 1785. 


*Ibid., 337. 
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the former in glory, and stands exactly where our house 
of worship should by right have stood; but we bear all 
things patiently. This is a pentecostal day to my soul. 
Hail, all hail, eternal glory! 

“Monday, November 1. We left our lodging in the jail- 
house, and came away to Green Hill’s. Tuesday, busy in 
writing; I conclude next year that we shall visit and hold a 
conference in Mississippi, if so directed and permitted. 
Wednesday, we had an appointment in the neat little brick 
house, town of Franklin, upon Harper! River. After 
meeting the society, we hasted away to escape the rain; the 
storm in the night was made awful by the thunder and 
lightning. We have a brick house in the town, and a frame 
one five miles out. I find old acquaintances here from Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. I preached on Thursday to a 
small congregation at Green Hill’s. Friday, after meeting 
at Nashville, we went forward to Benjamin Maxey’s; we 
held a meeting there, and I was. expected to occupy the pul- 
pit. We stayed on Saturday at the widow Bowen’s, on Mans- 
coe’s Creek.” 

ALEXANDER WILSON 

Next in 1810, came the celebrated Scotch ornithologist, 
Alexander Wilson. On his tour through the West and 
South, Wilson had hoped to have his friend, the naturalist 
William Bartram, as traveling companion, but the advanc- 
ing years of the older man made it impracticable for him 
to endure the hardships of the journeyings. At Louisville, 
in March, Wilson and Audubon first met and together 
roamed the woods about the latter’s home city. 

Approaching Nashville, Wilson thus journalized :* 

“April 25—Breakfasted at Walton’s, thirteen miles from 
Nashville. This place is a fine rich hollow, watered by a 
charming, clear creek, and never fails. Went up to Madi- 
son’s [Mansker’s] Lick, where I shot three paroquets and 
some small birds. 

“April 26.—Set out early, the hospitable landlord, Isaac 
Walton, refusing to take anything for my fare, or that of 
my horse, saying—‘You seem to be traveling for the good 
of the world; and I cannot and will not charge you any- 
thing. Whenever you come this way, call and stay with 
me; you shall be welcome!’ This is the first instance of 
such hospitality which I have met with in the United States.” 

On May 1, 1810, Wilson wrote a letter to his fiancee, 
Miss Sarah Miller, back in Philadelphia, in which the fol- 
lowing extract appears: 

Harpeth River. 


*Wilson, J. S., Alexander Wilson, 104, et seq. 
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“, . The town I am now in is the capital of the State 
of Tennessee, and is built on the top of a rocky mountain 
above the Cumberland river, which is about as large as the 
Schuylkill, but much deeper. The people are now planting 
in their cotton fields, and it is curious to see the seeds lying 
like rags of tattered cotton along in the trenches. Apropos 
of rags, I have been obliged to throw a good many of mine 
overboard since I purchased a horse. My handkerchiefs 
are reduced to three, and other articles in proportion. By 
the time I reach New Orleans, I expect to carry all the re- 
mainder on my back. My parakeet is my faithful com- 
panion yet, and I shall try hard to bring him home with 
me. He creeps into my pocket when I ride, and when I 
alight he comes out to amuse the people where I stop. 

“T prepared for a journey through the wilderness [to 
Natchez]. I was advised by many not to attempt it alone; 
that the Indians were dangerous, the swamps and rivers 
almost impassable without assistance, and a thousand other 
hobgoblins were conjured up to dissuade me from going . 
alone. But I weighed all these matters in my own mind; 
‘and attributing a great deal of this to vulgar fears and 
exaggerated reports, I equipped myself for the attempt. 
I rode an excellent horse, on which I could depend; I had 
a loaded pistol in each pocket, a loaded fowling-piece belted 
across my shoulder, a pound of gunpowder in my flask, and 
five pounds of shot in my belt. I bought some biscuit and 
dried beef, and on Friday morning, May 4th, I left Nash- 
ville. About a half a mile from town I observed a poor 
negro with two wooden legs, building himself a cabin in 
the woods.” 

While at Nashville our traveler entrusted to the mails 
some of his drawings which had been made on the immediate 
journey. These were lost in the mail and never recovered. 

Wilson’s journey southward took him past the grave of 
a close friend of former years, Governor Meriweather Lewis 
of the famous Lewis-Clark Expedition. In the home of 
Grinder he heard and credited the story of his friend’s 
suicide related to him by Mrs. Grinder. Hard pressed as 
he was for money, he gave to Grinder a sum to be expended 
in having the grave of Lewis enclosed. 


PETER CARTWRIGHT 


Another Methodist preacher, the quaint and celebrated 
Peter Cartwright, left this brief account of the earthquake 
of 1811-12 :* 

“T had preached in Nashville the night before the second 


*Autobiography, pp. 191-194. 
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dreadful shock came, to a large congregation. Early the 
next morning I arose and walked out on the hill near the 
house where I had preached, when where I stood the earth 
began to tremble and jar; chimneys were thrown down, 
scaffolding around many new buildings fell with a loud 
crash, hundreds of the citizens suddenly awoke, and sprang 
into the streets; loud screaming followed, for many thought 
the day of judgment was come.” 

This was the shock of February 8, 1812, that caused the 
subsidence, now Reelfoot Lake. Andrew Jackson recorded 
that at Nashville the severity was such as “to throw down 
chimneys and to crack walls.” 


REV. SAMUEL J. MILLS 


Rev. Samuel J. Mills was in Nashville and its vicinity 
the last days of 1812 and the first of the following years, as 
representative of an Eastern missionary society charged 
with the organization of Bible societies in the Southwest. 
He arrived December 28th, but the next day he rode out 
to Franklin to visit the Rev. Gideon Blackburn, of whom 
he says :* 

“T put up with Mr. Blackburn. During our stay in this 
part of Tennessee we consulted with a number of pious peo- 
ple with regard to forming a Bible Society. They decidedly 
favoured the object. Mr. Blackburn thought there woild 
not be time to collect the people and form a constitution 
during our stay. He engaged that he would exert himself 
in favour of the object, as did others, men of piety and 
influence. 

“We consulted with Mr. B. on the expediency of pur- 
suing our course down the river to New Orleans. He ad- 
vised us to go, and assisted in making the necessary 
preparations. It was thought best for us to descend the 
river. General Jackson was expecting to go in a few days 
with about 1500 volunteers to Natchez. Mr. B. introduced 
us to the General, who, having become acquainted with our 
design, invited us to take passage on his boat. We ac- 
cepted the invitation; and after providing some necessary 
stores for the voyage, and making sale of our horses, we 
embarked the 10th of January, 1813. We came to the 
mouth of the Ohio the 27th, where we lay for three days 
on account of the ice.” 

General Jackson was on his campaign to Natchez which 
proved to be abortive. Blackburn was his chaplain, and 
on the boat with the missionary. 

Lorenzo Dow was again in the State and town in 18138, 


*Spring, Memoirs of Rev. Samuel J. Mills, 67. 
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but his Journal is barren of interesting data, save that “‘in 
Nashville jail I saw an Indian chief of the Creek Nation, 
named Bob, taken prisoner by Coffee’s spies. I asked why 
their nation took up the hatchet against the whites, when 
they were paid for their friendship by the United States. 
He replied that a letter from the Great Father, the King of 
England, said that the time had arrived to take up the 
hatchet.” 


HENRY KER 


Henry Ker, Boston born but from an early age London 
bred, visited Tennessee twice in his wilderness journeyings. 
He had been educated at the Westminster School in London, 
and was a man of natural parts as well as of education. He 
did not reach Nashville until during his second tour through 
Tennessee, in the year 1814.* 

“On the 3d of July I arrived at Nashville, and found 
all bustle and preparation for the celebration of the birth- 
day of the United States. Every citizen, from the day- 
labourer, to the man who could count thousands, was 
anxiously anticipating the moment, when the thunder of 
cannon would announce the dawn of that day which gave 
his nation a rank among the empires of the world. 

“My feelings were in unison with those of the people, 
and I felt desirous of partaking in the festivities of the day. 
A polite invitation which I received from a gentleman who 
was present at the inn when I alighted, accompanied with 
a ticket which gave me admission to one of the principal 
dinner parties the next day, gave me a favourable oppor- 
tunity for gratifying my wishes in this respect. The polite- 
ness and attention which I received from a number of gen- 
tlemen with whom I was not personally acquainted, can 
only be accounted for by my being in a land of freemen, 
with whom hospitality and politeness are not only natural, 
but easy. 

“The next morning the dawning of day was ushered in 
by the discharge of seventeen cannon, and joy and mirth 
seemed to have taken possession of the town. The day was 
remarkably fine, and a light shower of rain which had fallen 
the preceding day, had contributed to lay the dust, and ren- 
dered the promenading pleasant and agreeable. 

“About ten o’clock the different independent companies 
paraded through the town, and exhibited a very martial 
appearance. Although many of the citizens were absent on 
military duty, defending their country from foreign in- 
vasion on its northern or western frontiers, yet the spirit 


*Travels through the interior of the United States. Elizabethtown, N. J., 1816. 
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of the inhabitants was not damped by this partial depopula- 
tion, and there is no doubt, had the exigency of the public 
service required it, but that the Tennesseans would have 
turned out to a man, and rallied around the standard of 
their country. 

“At twelve o’clock a procession was formed at the 
court-house, which proceeded to the Presbyterian meeting- 
house, where an appropriate oration was pronounced by a 
young man, who acquitted himself with much credit and 
reputation.!®© The solemnities were concluded with a short 
and impressive address to the throne of grace. The pro- 
cession was again formed, and proceeded in regular order 
to the principal tavern, where a plentiful and elegant dinner 
was provided. 

“The dinner-hall was decorated in a style of neatness 
and elegance which gave much satisfaction. Paintings rep- 
resenting some of the most distinguished naval and military 
battles of the war were hung in conspicuous places; por- 
traits of the most distinguished officers in the American 
service, decorated the sides of the hall,!7 and the whole 
interspersed with festoons of roses, and wreaths of laurel, 
which had a very novel and pleasing effect, and gave anima- 
tion and variety to the scene. 

“At two o’clock, the party, consisting of about ninety 
gentlemen, sat down to a dinner, which for the variety of 
its dishes, and the delicacy and costliness of its viands, 
challenged the cities of New York and Philadelphia to ex- 
ceed. When all was arranged, a short and elegant prayer 
was delivered by one of the clergymen who had officiated 
during the day. This being done, each one took. his seat, 
and mirth and hilarity reigned throughout the assembly. 

“After the cloth was removed, a number of appropriate 
toasts were drank, which at once displayed the spirit of 
the people, and the contempt in which they held any foreign 
invasion. The distinguished chiefs of the revolutionary war 
were not forgotten, while those who were then toiling, or 
had recently bled in the service of their country, received 
the well-earned tribute of praise. I select the following, as 
most characteristic of their feelings and sentiments: 

““The memory of the immortal WASHINGTON—He 
has built his own mausoleum, the grateful hearts of happy 
millions of freemen. 


16Almost certainly the celebrated divine, Rev. Dr. Gideon Blackburn, founder in 
earlier years of the Cherokee Mission School in East Tennessee, at Maryville. He 
was a consummate pulpit orator—so esteemed by the great orator of the forum, 
Felix Grundy. After hearing a discourse by Blackburn of three and one-half hours’ 
length, Grundy remarked: “I could have stood it till 12 o’clock at night if he had 
continued.” History of First Presbyterian Church, Nashville, p. 51. 

17Who painted these scenes and portraits? And where are they today? 
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“‘The DAY we celebrate—May our posterity preserve 
inviolate the liberties which are transmitted to them by 
their ancestors. 

“ ‘Brigadier-General NASH, who fell on the 4th Oct. 
1777—He was a patriot in times which “tried men’s souls;” 
may ours not only venerate the name, but emulate the ex- 
ample of so distinguished a chieftain. 

“ “The memory of the immortal LAWRENCE, who glori- 
ously fell fighting in defence of his country’s rights. 


“ “How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
With all their country’s wishes blest. 
When spring, with dewey fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than fancy’s feet have ever trod.’ 


“The day was spent with the utmost good humour, and 
in the evening we all separated for our respective homes 
with order and decency. Our late festivities might with 
propriety be styled the ‘feast of reason and the flow of soul.’ 

“Nashville is the chief town of Mero District, Davidson 
County, and is pleasantly situated on the south bank of 
Cumberland river, where it is about two hundred yards 
broad. It was called Nashville in honour of brigadier- 
general Nash, who fell at the battle of Germantown. The 
town is regularly laid out, and well built, and contains about 
one thousand inhabitants. It has a court-house, and is the 
seat of the courts held semi-annually for the district of 
Mero, and of the courts of pleas and quarter sessions for 
Davidson county. There are two houses for public wor- 
ship, besides a Methodist chapel. Here is also an academy, 
which is handsomely endowed, and well supplied with 
teachers. 

“The lands about Nashville are rich, and divided by the 
farmers into first, second and third quality. Land of the 
first quality will bear Indian corn or hemp, but it will not 
bear wheat without being reduced. Land of the second 
quality does not bear wheat to advantage until it has been 
reduced by two or three crops of corn, hemp, tobacco or 
cotton. Land of the third quality bears every kind of grain 
that is usually sown on dry ground in the Atlantic states. 
It is asserted as a common thing for the land to produce 
from seventy to eighty bushels of Indiancorn to the acre. 
The soil is deep and light, being a small mixture of sand 
with a black earth; hence the farmers assert that it will 
prove favourable to the culture of all kinds of roots, as well 
as of indigo and cotton. 

“T left Nashville on the 12th of July, and proceeded on 
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my journey to Knoxville, which is the largest town in the 
state.” 


ANN ROYALL 


The only woman visitor who made a record of her im- 
pressions of the city in our period was Ann Royall, the 
keen-eyed and sharp-tongued, who later became noted as 
a Washington journalist, the first woman journalist of 
America, and as author of eleven volumes, one of which 
was a novel, The Tennessean. In one of these books* she 
gives a readable account of her journeyings in Tennessee 
in 1817. She traveled in what was then a luxurious man- 
ner—three slaves as attendants, two men and a maid, in 
pean to a courier. She approached the city from Ken- 
tucky: 

“At length I have reached the State of Tennessee, the 
land of Heroes. I have been in the State about three hours, 
and already I seem to tread on sacred ground. At this 
period the State of Tennessee and its high born sons at- 
tracted universal admiration, and was the subject of con- 
versation in all companies. As I rode to the Inn, where I 
now am, I was informed that I was in Tennessee, and I 
immediately fell into a train of pleasant musing. The vic- 
tory of New Orleans, the battles of Tallushalctus, Talledega 
and Emuckfau all passed in retrospection before me—the 
brave, the intrepid, the invincible Jackson and his brilliant 
achievements engrossed every faculty of my mind. I shall 
see him! thought I. I shall now be gratified with a sight 
of the brave Tennesseans whose valour has secured forever 
the honour of their State! ... 

“December 18. Nashville, like everything else, sounds 
louder at a distance than when it draws near. At a dis- 
tance of a mile from the town you see a board with a hand 
painted on it as large as life, and the fore finger pointing, 
with the following inscription in large letters underneath— 
“Look and see the Town!” Upon looking down the road 
you see the town sure enough. It has a beautiful appear- 
ance when viewed from this point. As you approach it you 
are so much engrossed by its lofty looks, from which it is 
so difficult to avert your eyes, that you would be apt to 
plunge into the narrow Cumberland which flows between 
you and “the Town.” We, however, did not happen to do ° 
so; but preferred a boat which met us in good time. 

“Nashville is built on a high bluff, and the houses look 
very much like tumbling on your head as you cross the river 
in a small boat at what is called the middle ferry. The citi- 


*Letters from Alabama, 19, et seq. 
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zens have, with much labor and expense, cut a passage 
through this bluff large enough for carriages to pass and 
repass. This passage, which is cut through a solid rock, 
turns abruptly down the river as if to seek a more com- 
modious place to land the passengers who receive no sort 
of hospitality or attention from the high minded gentleman 
who looks down upon them while crossing the Cumberland. 
I was much disappointed in the size of this far famed Cum- 
berland river. Although the large barges on it seem to 
indicate that there is much water, yet it is narrow and 
steals softly along, its blue smooth waters making not the 
least noise. 

“The soil of West Tennessee, north of Cumberland river, 
is very rich and equally as productive as any in Kentucky 
or on the Kenhawa— it is an open plain of uninterrupted 
good land; and the farmers raise corn, tobacco and pump- 
kins in great abundance. They rear great numbers of hogs 
and horses, and have a great many distilleries in operation. 
In this way they convert their surplus produce into cash. 
But neither their hogs nor horses are so large as those in 
Kentucky; nor can their cattle be compared in size with 
those of that State. 

“T am afraid my brave Tennesseans indulge too great 
a fondness for Whiskey. When I was in Virginia it was 
too much whiskey—in Ohio, too much whiskey—in Tennes- 
see, it is too, too much whiskey! . . . 

“Nashville is principally built of bricks and is very 
handsome, and does much business. In size it is nearly as 
large as Lexington. It commands a handsome view, both 
of the river and of a beautiful cedar grove which is ren- 
dered more beautiful by art, being trimmed and cut into 
cones and pyramids. The citizens of Nashville in their 
dress and manners exhibit much taste and opulance. About 
two years ago cotton was raised in this part of Tennessee 
in considerable quantities, an acre of ground yielding from 
ten to fifteen hundred pounds; but, strange as it may seem, 
it does not succeed here now. It grows high as ever, but 
will not open. The defect is said to be owing to the seasons 
growing colder. 

‘T am sorry I am obliged to leave Nashville so soon; 
were it not for this I might write again from this place.” 


PETER CARTWRIGHT 
Peter Cartwright attended a conference of the Methodist 
church, his appointment as a minister covering for a time 
a part of Tennessee. He was in Nashville in October, 1818, 
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and his Autobiography records this interesting incident 
touching General Jackson: 

“|. . Monday evening came; the Church was filled to 
overflowing; every seat was crowded, and many had to 
stand. After singing and prayer, Brother Mac [Rev. Wm. 
McMahon] took his seat in the pulpit. I then read my 
text: ‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?’ After reading my text I paused. 
At that moment I saw General Jackson walking up the aisle; 
he came to the middle post, and very gracefully leaned 
against it, and stood, as there were no vacant seats. Just 
then I felt some one pull my coat in the stand, and turning 
my head, my fastidious preacher, whispering a little loud, 
said: ‘General Jackson has come in; General Jackson has 
come in.’ I felt a flash of indignation run all over me like 
an electric shock, and facing about to my congregation, and 
purposely speaking out audibly, I said, ‘Who is General 
Jackson? If he don’t get his soul converted, God will damn 
him as quick as he would a Guinea negro.’ 

“The preacher tucked his head down, and squatted low, 
and would, no doubt, have been thankful for leave of ab- 
sence. The congregation, General Jackson and all, smiled, 
or laughed right out, all at the preacher’s expense. When 
the congregation was dismissed, my city-stationed preacher 
stepped up to me, and very sternly said to me: ‘You are 
the strangest man I ever saw, and General Jackson will 
chastise you for your insolence before you leave the city.’ 
‘Very clear of it,’ I said, ‘for General Jackson, I have no 
doubt, will applaud my course; and if he should undertake 
to chastise me, as Paddy said, ‘There is two as can play 
that game.’ 

“General Jackson was staying at one of the Nashville 
hotels. Next morning, very early, my city preacher went 
down to the hotel to make an apology to General Jackson 
for my conduct in the pulpit the night before. Shortly after 
he had left, I passed by the hotel, and I met the general on 
the pavement; and before I approached him by several steps 
he smiled, and reached out his hand and said: 

“ “Mr. Cartwright, you are a man after my own heart. 
I am very much surprised at Mr. Mac, to think he would 
suppose that I would be offended at you. No, sir; I told 
him that I highly approved of your independence; that a 
minister of Jesus Christ ought to love everybody and fear 
no mortal man. I told Mr. Mac that if I had a few thou- 
sand such independent, fearless officers as you were, and a 
well-drilled army, I could take old England.’ 
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“General Jackson was certainly a very extraordinary 
man. He was, no doubt, in his prime of life, a very wicked 
man, but he always showed a great respect for the Chris- 
tian religion, and the feelings of religious people, especially 
ministers of the Gospel.” 


PRESIDENT JAMES MONROE 


The most renowned visitor to the young city, in our 
period, was James Monroe, then President of the United 
States, who, of course, left no journal of his travels. He 
arrived June 6, 1819, and was the guest of General Jack- 
son. A public reception was given, addresses of welcome 
being delivered by Wilkins Tannehill, on behalf of the 
Masonic fraternity ; by John H. Eaton, for the city, and by 
Colonel Thomas Williamson on behalf of the militia. The 
President took his departure through Kentucky, accom- 
panied by General Jackson as far as the home of Richard 
M. Johnson in that State. 


GOVERNOR ISAAC SHELBY 


It was in the month of October, 1818, that the National 
Government purchased from the Chickasaw Indians what is 
now West Tennessee and West Kentucky—the lands lying 
west of the Tennessee River, above the Mississippi line. 
Isaac Shelby twice, and but recently, governor of Kentucky, 
and General Andrew Jackson were the commissioners who 
negotiated the treaty of purchase. 

On his way to attend the treaty, Isaac Shelby arrived 
at the Hermitage, the residence of General Jackson, on the 
15th of September, on his way to the place designated for 
holding the treaty. On the 16th, the citizens of Nashville 
and vicinity addressed to the aged governor a note:* 


“Nashville, 16th Sept., 1818. 

Sir: The citizens of Nashville and its vicinity avail themselves 
of this opportunity of rendering some tribute of respect for the many 
eminent services by which your life has been and is distinguished. 
In obedience to their wishes, the undersigned respectfully solicit the 
pleasure of your company at a public dinner to be given at the 
Nashville Inn, on Friday, the 18th inst. 

J. P. Erwin, 


W. B. Lewis, 

E. H. Foster, 

J. C. Bronaugh, 
Committee.” 


To this Governor Shelby replied: 


“General Jackson’s, Sept. 16, 1818. 
Gentlemen: I have to acknowledge receipt of your note this morn- 
ing inviting me to partake of a public dinner with the citizens of 


*Nashville newspapers of tha accordant dates. 
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Nashville on Friday next. I will do myself the honor to accept of 
your polite invitation accordingly. 
With great respect, your most obt. serv’t., 
Isaac Shelby.” 


At the dinner Col. Edward Ward presided, assisted by 
John H. Eaton, Esq. After General Jackson and Governor 
Shelby had retired, as was usual, toasts were given. 

By the chairman—Isaac Shelby, late Governor of Ken- 
tucky, the only Governor in our Union who, during our late 
wae shewed himself qualified both for the cabinet and the 
field. 

By Eaton—General Jackson. His military greatness 
commands our admiration, his private virtues our esteem. 

By E. H. Foster—Kentucky and Tennessee—rival sis- 
ters in the field of martial glory; may the mantle of oblivion 
cover in eternal forgetfulness the least spark of discord 
between us. 

Governor Shelby lingered at the Hermitage until Sep- 
tember 26th,!8 when the two commissioners wended their 
way southward to meet the Chickasaws at their Old Town 
near the present Tuscumbia, Ala. As the result of their 
labors a new grand division was, speaking in an essential 
sense, added to Tennessee, and a principality to Kentucky. 


GENERAL JEREMIAH SLADE 


In 1818-1819 a horde of North Carolinians journeyed 
westward to look after their landed interests; many of them 
concerned with lands in the Chickasaw Country opened to 
settlement by the treaty with those Indians negotiated by 
Shelby and Jackson. Few of them kept diaries or journals 
to survive. One traveler did, Gen. Jeremiah Slade, of Mar- 
tin County, N. C. Slade had been a member of the House 
of Commons and of the State Senate in Carolina, and his 
Journal* evidences a broad-minded man and a shrewd ob- 
server. Unfortunately his Journal, so far as it is preserved, 
stops short of a description of Nashville, which he reached 
on July 17, 1819: 

“Set out for Nashville after brkft. Passed thro’ cedar 
glades of barren rock for about three miles when the land 
became more rolling and less rocky. Saw some excellent 

18The artist, Ralph E. W. Earl, who married a niece of General Jackson, painted 
for the General a portrait of Shelby. In writing to Shelby, Nov. 24, 1818, Jackson 
said: “On the 20th the citizens of Nashville and vicinity gave myself and staff a 
ball in commemoration of the Chekesaw (sic) Treaty, where I had the pleasure to 
see your portrait suspended at the head of the assembly room; and was gratified to 
find that Mr. Earl had been so fortunate—for I can with truth say that there never 
came from the hands of an artist a better likeness.’”’ Correspondence—Bassett—lII, 
401-2. Where is this portrait? Kentucky would deem it a prime favor to receive 


it into her “hall of fame.” Jackson’s portrait was also painted for Governor Shelby, 
and it is yet preserved by the Shelby family in Kentucky. 


*Trinity College Historical Papers, VI, 37. 
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fields of corn & tobacco. Arrived at Mr. I. F. Davis’ to 
dinner, the most pleasant situation I have seen in West Ten- 
nessee (bill 50). Passed on thro’ a still rolling country in 
very good state of culture of corn and tobacco to Stone’s 
River, which at the ford is about one hundred yards wide 
at common tide, but was extremely low then, being nearly 
dry over. On the other side was a level, extending along the 
river of the width of a quarter of a mile, the quality of the 
Roanoke low-lands, or rather a dark hue, called ‘The Clover 
Bottoms.’ The country from there to Nashville is more 
rolling than on the north side of Stone’s River, and equally 
fertile and far superior in point of cultivation to any part 
of West Tennessee, the farms being laid out in some taste 
and good brick buildings on the principal ones, built many 
in taste and style. The lands mostly cleared and very © 
thickly settled. I arrived at Nashville in the evening and 
put up at the inn, a hotel kept in as much pomp and style 
as the Tontine Coffee House in New York, or Renshaw’s 
Hotel in Philadelphia. I was ushered into the bar in great 
pomp, presented with the coffee-house book, and pen & ink, 
to write my name and place of residence.” 

Our travelers’ testimony serves to render certain that 
Tennesseans and Nashvillians of the first decades of the 
nineteenth century were far above the average in culture 
and the art of living, and that they were hospitable to 
strangers to a notable degree. Their journals and letters 
contain much of interest to him who shall write of economic 
conditions in that period. 

Those who now live in the city, which has become out- 
standing as a center of education and culture, may well take 
pride in what is recorded of Nashville in swaddling clothes. 
Nashville of the early days but prefigured the Nashville of 
our times. 


Johnson City, Tenn. 


GENERAL JOHN SEVIER; A SKETCH BY HIS 
SON, THE LATE COL. GEORGE W. 
SEVIER 


The subjoined Sketch of Gen. John Sevier is a copy of a manuscript 
found in the Draper Manuscripts of the Wisconsin State Historical 
Library. This special copy was made from a copy in the McClung 
Collection, Knoxville, Tenn., and furnished by Miss Kate White, of 
Knoxville, Tenn. (Ed.) 


At the very close of the seventeenth century, the grand- 
father of General Sevier fled from his native city of Paris, 
in France, from religious persecution, perhaps the Cath- 
olics against the Protestants, and landed and settled in the 
city of London. 

The French family name Xavier was now modefied to 
Sevier to accommodate it to the English language. Here 
he married a Miss Smith, and their oldest chile, their first- 
born, Valentine, and a brother, William, both young men 
ran away from their parents and took passage for America, 
in company with some wild, sporting imigrants, from 
whom he (Valentine) acquired habits of gambling and dis- 
sipation. He landed at Baltimore, and married a Miss 
Joanna Goode, and settled within the present limits of 
Rockingham County, Virginia, at a very early day, six 
miles southwest of the modern little village of New Market. 
This was about the year 1740, perhaps earlier. Mr. Sevier 
had a farm, and carired on a small business, chiefly a 
barter trade with Indians for peltry. 


HIS YOUTH 


His oldest son—the subject of this sketch—John Sevier, 
was born there the 28rd of September, 1745; his son, Val- 
entine, was probably born 1747. When John was yet a 
youth, on acocunt of Indian troubles, his father removed to 
Fredricksburg, and remained there nearly two years, then 
returned to find the family domicle burned. Some of the 
settlers went to Winchester and others to Fredericksburg 
(son went to school there), all broke up; it was trouble- 
some time from Indians. Mr. Sevier rebuilt cabins and 
recommenced trading. Young John was sent to Staunton 
to school, and while there one day accidentally fell into a 
mill race, and would have drowned but for the timely aid of 
two sisters, then young ladies, one of whom was after- 
wards the lady of Governor Matthews of Georgia. General 
Sevier, as long as he and they lived, used to pay his kind- 
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est respects and acknowledgements to these ladies for their 
kind aid to him in his youth. 


THE MERCHANT 


Having completed a plain English education, he en- 
gaged in his father’s store and soon, while yet very young, 
became a partner in the establishment. Merchandising 
was then very profitable, especially the fur trade with the 
Indians, and young Sevier rapidly accumulated a small 
competency. Not so his father, who used to go to Culpep- 
per Court House, with old Gen. Edward Stevens and other 
kindred sports, and drink and game for a week or two at 
the time, and close with what they termed the game of 
snick-a-snack, which was, each of the company was fur- 
nished with a case-knife and, sitting around the table, com- 
mence cutting and slashing each other over the head, face 
or knuckles. These sprees were accompanied with an oc- 
casional knock-down. From these habits of drinking and 
gaming, Mr. Sevier never became wealthy, though always 
in easy circumstances. His son avoided these habits, was 
from his youth sober, temperate, and industrious, never in- 
dulged even in the filthy habit of chewing tobacco, so com- 
mon in those days. 


- SPORTING 

From his boyhood young Sevier was fond of hunting 
and kept a pack of hounds. Lord Fairfax was accustomed 
to give hunting parties during the Christmas holidays. On 
these occasions he would invite his friends and acquaint- 
ances for a hundred miles around, who kept hounds, to be 
present and participate. John Sevier, when he was a 
young man, once attended. It was a fox hunt, and some 
three hundred hounds were congregated together, and a 
large number of persons were present; and these fox hunts 
were exciting and amusing, and the viands and luxuries of 
the manor house added to the hilarity and happiness of 
those holiday parties. 


MARRIAGE 

In 1761, before he had turned seventeen, he married a 
Miss Sarah Hawkins, a young lady about his own age of a 
very respectable family, and concluded he would try his 
hand at farming on a beautiful tract of land called the 
Long Meadows. Here he toiled with great industry, and 
one evening, just at dusk, while returning from his daily 
labors, a panther bounded from the tall grass skirting a 
small stream, eyed him for a moment, and Sevier ran to his 
house, pursued a part of the way by this unwelcome visi- 
tor. 
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Lt. Col. Richard Campbell, who fell at Eutaw Springs, 
also married a Miss Hawkins, sister to Mrs. Sevier. On 
this place Sevier had to build cabins, split rails, had no as- 
sistance. After residing there several years he purchased 
a tract of land and laid off town lots—New Market—gave 
three acres to the Baptist Society for a burial ground and 
church purposes. Here he commenced merchandising, 
farming and innkeeping, and resided there many years, ac- 
cumulating property. 


MOVES TO HOLSTON 


In 1770 he moved to Millertown in Shen’h County, 
traded, etc. His brother Valentine moved down on Holston, 
as early as 72, which doubtless led his immigration in 1773, 
together with his father and family. He settled about a 
mile above the Holston river, and some 10 to 15 miles east 
of Blountville. The Shelbys lived in that region, and prob- 
ably that very neighborhood. While here he must have held 
a captain’s commission from Lord Dunmore. When the 
first Cherokee war broke out in 1776, found John Sevier 
forted in the Watauga Fort. On one occasion, perhaps the 
seige, when the women were out milking one morning, the 
Indians fired upon them; the women ran for the Fort; the 
gate was, in the alarm, shut before a young girl, Miss 
Cathrine Sherill (whom Sevier some years after marired for 
his second wife), ran for the Fort, threw over her hat, and 
then she herself clamered over the picketing and got in 
safe. 


WATAUGA ASSOCIATION 


In November, 1775, at a self-constituted court—the first 
ever held in Washington County, and perhaps in Tennes- 
see—held in a little cabin half a mile from the south shore 
of Watauga, and about a mile below the Sycamore Shoals, 
Felix Walker was appointed clerk pro tem. The regular 
election for clerk was shortly after held, and John Sevier 
was chosen in opposition to Felix Walker. A sheriff was 
then chosen, and Col. G. W. Sevier thinks it was Valentine 
Sevier. Felix Walker died in Mississippi in 1828. Sevier 
continued clerk for several years, and was first succeeded 
by Gorley, then by his son, James Sevier, who held it until 
1835, when from age he declined continuing longer. In 
1776, Sevier was chosen delegate to the N. C. Convention 
at Halifax. 


“CHUCKY JACK” 


In the fall of 1783 moved to the south shore of the Noli- 
chucky, at a place called Mount Pleasant, and several years 
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subsequently settled on the opposite shore of the river at 
Plum Grove, an old Indian place, with a fine grove of plum 
trees in an old field. Living on the Nolichucky—or more 
familiary Chucky—during the greater part of the old Chero- 
kee wars, the Indians gave him the name of Chucky Jack. 
His home was now forted—port holes, and doors barred. 
He also did fort a short time in 1788. 

Captain Sevier at the close of 1777 was appointed Lt. 
Col. of Washington County. John Carter, the Colonel, be- 
ing also the entry-taker for the county, never went out on 
any campaign, and died of smallpox, probably 1781, rather 
an old man. 

The Boyd’s Creek Battle occurred in 1780. Jonthan Tip- 
ton and Jesse Walton were Majors under Sevier. Tipton 
was chosen major from the character he bore from his hav- 
ing been at the Battle of Point Pleasant. Col. G. W. Sevier 
conversed with Major Tipton before his death (died about 
1834, in Overton County, Tenn.), who said that four persons 
went out as a decoy to get the Indians to follow them into 
an ambuscade; that Colonel Sevier and Landon Carter were 
two of the four. That the Indians’ spies fired upon the 
four! that the Indians’ spies had ambuscaded the whites. 
From a thicket of cane the Indians fired upon the four, but 
missed, when one of the Indians made a dash at the bridle 
of Colonel Sevier’s horse; that Sevier suddenly pushed away 
the Indian with his gun, and ran over him with his horse, 
and Sevier and his companions escaped. 

The decoy under Sevier worked admirably. Major Wal- 
ton took his position to the right of the trail according to 
the arrangement; but Tipton, instead of taking his position 
on the left, marched a considerable distance to the right 
of the path, and fell into the rear of Walton; and when 
several of Tipton’s men told him he was certainly wrong, 
he d—d them, said he knew what his orders were, and ad- 
vised them to mind their own business. When the Indians 
came up and Walton commenced the battle brisky, Tipton 
and his men ran up promiscuously and arranged themselves 
in Walton’s line, and at the second fire, being a united one, 
was much heavier one than the first, the Indians soon broke, 
leaving 28 killed. 


A CLOSE CALL 


The following incident was related by Joseph Dunham 
in 1815: Just as the action closed, and searching for the 
wounded and killed of the enemy, Colonel Sevier and Dun- 
ham together—Sevier mounted and Dunham on foot—they 
discovered a wounded Indian in a pine treetop, who, when 
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he preceived he was discovered, immediately raised himself 
up in a sitting position, with his gun in a threatening atti- 
tude, first pointing at one and then the other. Both Sevier 
and Dunham thought his gun was empty, and this show of 
fight wa only intended as a ruse, but Colonel Sevier still 
kept his eyes on the Indian as he and Dunham were ad- 
vancing upon him, and when in a few feet of him the Col- 
onel, seeing the Indian draw sight on Dunham, called out, 
“Take care, Dunham, that Indian will shoot you.” The 
Indian instantly whirled his gun upon Sevier and fired. 
Amidst the smoke, the Indian being so near Colonel Sevier, 
and seeing some hair fly from his head, Dunham made no 
doubt but that it was Sevier’s brains. Colonel Sevier, how- 
ever, was not hurt; the bullet had grazed along the side of 
his head, cutting off a large lock of his hair, and cutting 
along the whole side of his hat. But for the friskiness and 
prancing of Colonel Sevier’s horse it was thought he would 
have been killed. The Indian stuck a knife down his throat 
and killed himself before Dunham could shoot him. 


THE TORIES ON THE WATAUGA 


The property of the Tories on the western waters was 
declared confiscated and subject to entry. Colonel Sevier 
and Colonel Carter and their friends entered a good deal of 
these lands, and the Tories, still hovering around the coun- 
try, got wind of it, and resolved among themselves to go in 
a body to Colonel Carter’s office and demand the privilege 
of examining the entry-taker’s books and, if it should prove 
true, to kill Sevier and Carter. Prominent among these 
Tories was Jim Bradley, Elias Pyburn and brother, Jona- 
than Holly, Dykes, Henry Grimes, Philip Shelby, James 
Crawford, Isaac Baldwin, William Goins, and Thomas 
Barker. Dyke’s wife gave Colonel Sevier the information— 
he had befriended her and furnished her with the neces- 
saries of life when her husband was off aiding and abetting 

_the British and loyalists, and she in great distress. Colonel 
Sevier informed Colonel Carter. Situated as they were, 
they concluded it would be most prudent, until more peac- 
able times, to transcribe the books, leaving the entries, 
blanks, opposite to the Tory confiscations, and hide out the 
bona fide books in the woods. This was some time in 1780,. 
and about the succeeding Christmas, Colonel Carter was 
taken ill with the smallpox and soon died (died in the sum- 
mer of 1781). The records were never found, but the 
Tories were soon subdued, and the titles of those who had 
entered these confiscated lands were deemed valid. In the 
meantime, while the records were hid, and in the summer of 
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1780, Capt. Robert Sevier killed Bradley and Holly. Dykes, 
too, was killed. William and Lewis Pevely were killed by 
the Gillaspies, and George and Thomas Allen. 


KINDNESS TO INDIAN PRISONERS 


Colonel Sevier had one time Indian prisoners—women 
and children—kept them a considerable time; they were 
kept at Colonel Sevier’s residence, and camped near his 
house; they were afraid to run away for fear of being met 
on the way by whites and killed. The squaws would some- 
times have spiteful, bitter quarrels; on one occasion one 
played a brisk game of throwing firebrands, crying and 
fighting the while, and throwing boiling hominy with a rude 
wooden spoon, while the other squaws and children kept a 
respectful distance, until some peacemaker would interfere 
and put an end to the contest. Colonel Sevier kept them well 
supplied with corn and meat, and treated them with great 
kindness, often mingling with them, and giving them pa- 
ternal advice. One of the Indian prisoners, named Cot- 
teotoy, a fine man, much inclined to peace, was sent by Col- 
onel Sevier with a peace talk to his nation, and proposing an 
exchange of prisoners, advising the Indians to treat the 
white prisoners well, and Cotteotoy could inform them how 
well thier prisoners were tréated. Cotteotoy was rigged out 
with an old wool hat, with white paper fastened around it, 
indicative of a messenger of peace. He left with reluctance, 
fearful lest he should be killed on the way. Colonel Sevier’s 
negro, Jim-boy, and his little son, Washington, followed the 
old Indian, whom they loved for his teaching them to shoot 
with the bow and arrow, and kept calling, ‘“Farewell, Cot- 
teotoy!’ The old Indian would turn and reply feelingly, 
“Well, well, Jim,” until the distant hills had lost him to 
their view. Cotteotoy reached his nation in safety, and an 
evolanee of prisoners was effected, and peace probably was 
made. 


THE LEAD MINES 


On Sevier’s land, some two and a half-miles from his 
residence, in the mountains, was a lead mine, from which 
the old frontier men supplied themselves. with lead for thier 
campaigns and hunting. It was but a small vein, but there 
was a sufficiency for the purpose for which it was then 
needed, and it proved an immense benefit at that early day. 


THE JUBILEE 


At the close of the campaign of ’88, while Colonel Sevier 
yet lived at the Mount Pleasant place—having been out all 
the season on the frontiers, and had just returned home— 
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a very large number of his friends and acquaintances— 
whole families simultaneously and without preconcert— 
came to visit Colonel Sevier and to see the old warrior and 
the protector of the country. An old fiddler from Virginia 
of the name of Black happened along at the same time; 
Colonel Sevier got the old musician to tune up his violin, 
and for near a week it was a Jubilee, dancing, Colonel Sevier 
leading off with old figures, country dances, such as the 
“White Cockade.” ‘Flowers o’ Edinboro’,” etc. Colonel 
Sevier seemed to love to make others happy. 


SEVIER A PRISONER 

The time that Jacob Tipton and Tom Gourly and French 
were sent to convey Colonel Sevier to North Carolina, 
French and Gourly, unknown to Jacob Tipton, had made 
arrangements to kill Sevier. Sevier rode a fine mare; her 
feet were purposely lacerated with a knife above the hoofs, 
unknown to Sevier, to prevent her running fast. French 
had Sevier’s pistols; the balls were too small for the bore, 
and had rolled out. Gourly informed Sevier that French 
intended to kill him, and he had better run on some occasion 
when Tipton and French were behind. Sevier thought this 
honest, well-meant advice and, thinking there was a plot to 
kill him at all events, he had better attempt to escape. 
Gourly knew Sevier’s horse would go lame, and they both 
must have planned to have Sevier to try to get away, so 
French could have an excuse of killing him. Tipton knew 
nothing of the deep-laid scheme, and was above an act of 
such atrocious perfidy. Sevier attempted to escape, and 
notwithstanding the lameness of his horse, but for a wind- 
fall of trees, would have escaped, but finding he could not 
get away, turned to surrender himself to French, when the 
latter snapped a pistol at Sevier; the ball, having dropped 
out, burnt Sevier’s face. Jacob Tipton, coming up, cursed 
both French and Gourly, and told them if they had killed 
Sevier he would have blown their brains out; that Sevier 
was a man who had done great service to his country, and 
his life was valuable. Tipton either dismissed these guards 
or kept a bright lookout to prevent further attack on Se- 
vier’s life. 

AN UNUSUAL LARGE FAMILY 


On one occasion a family passed through .Knoxville, 
soon after General Sevier was chosen Governor, consisting 
of thirty-odd children, some twenty of whom were boys of 
every age, nearly naked. Governor Sevier set about and 
had a fine collection of clothing made up for this needy fam- 
ily ; among other things, a hat for each. 
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SEVIER DIES A POOR MAN 

Notwithstanding he settled in Tennessee at an early 
date, and had entered much of the fine land of the country, 
yet died comparatively poor; from his natural oblidging 
ways, he had become security for his friends and had many 
thousands of dollars to pay for security debts, and in order 
to meet them sold several thousand acres of his choicest 
lands for 40 cents an acre, that have since commanded as 
many dollars. 

WAR OF 1812 

General Sevier was for and warmly supported the War 
of 1812. President Madison offered him a Generalship in 
the army; he refused it, with the advice for him to select 
young generals, full of enthusiasm, not old, inactive, worn- 
out officers. General Sevier was always on the military 
committee and labored for the public good. 


AN ANCIENT DEED OF CURIOUS INTEREST, 
AND GENEALOGICAL TABLES OF SOME 
PIONEER NASHVILLE FAMILIES 


JUDGE ROBERT EWING 


Recently, W. H. Mitchell, a prominent lawyer of Flor- 
ence, Alabama, in looking over some old documents of his 
great-grandfather, came upon an old deed, executed in 1805. 
Mr. Mitchell’s great-grandfather had been a citizen of Nash- 
ville, in its early town life, but moved to Florence in 1818. 

Thinking that this old document might be of some in- 
terest to some property-holders in Nashville, whose titles 
trace back to this deed and, also, of some interest to the 
descendants of pioneers mentioned therein, Mr. Mitchell 
sent it to his friend, Mr. Tony Sudekum, of Nashville, with 
leave to dispose of it as he saw proper. 


THE TENNESSEE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Mr. Sudekum very appropriately has given it to the Ten- 
nessee Historical Society for its continued preservation, ac- 
companying his gift with a sketch made by the City Engi- 
neer, showing the situation and relation of the thirty-three 
and two-third acres conveyed by this deed to other prop- 
erties in their immediate vicinity. 

The Historical Society, in its new, fireproof quarters in 
the Memorial Building, is now thoroughly prepared to care 
for all documents of an historical nature. Citizens of the 
State who have long held such documents and who desire 
their sure preservation cannot now do better than to en- 
trust them to the society’s keeping. A general practice of 
this kind on the part of all citizens will seriously help future 
historians in their investigations, while, at the same time, 
rendering these rooms of the society still more attractive 
to visitors from all over the State. 

President Roosevelt, in writing his book, entitled ““Win- 
ning of the West,” remained in Nashville several days in 
order to make use of the Society’s historical documents. In 
the foreword of that book he generously acknowledges the 
very valuable aid which they have rendered him. 

This old deed from Robert Searcy, of Nashville, to Wil- 
liam W. Smith of Philadelphia, conveys to the latter, for 
the consideration of one thousand dollars in cash, thirty- 
three and two-thirds acres of land in Nashville “in the 
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public survey that includes the French Lick, being a part of 
Pleasant Henderson’s preemption.” It is No. 2 in that 
plan. The beginning corner is near the present South- 
west corner of Eighth Avenue and Lee Avenue; running 
thence Southwardly 7314 poles to a point; thence West- 
wardly 7314 poles; thence Northwardly 7314 poles to a 
point; thence Eastwardly 7314 poles to the beginning. The 
territory it covers is now occupied by many residences and 
industrial establishments. Looking Westwardly, it crosses 
the tracks of the N., C. & St. L. Railway coming out from 
the station and going Southwardly. 


INDENTED DEEDS AND REGISTRATION 


Though the practice of registering conveyances of real 
estate prevailed here, in 1805, when this old deed was exe- 
cuted, Mr. Searcy, the conveyor, nevertheless chose to fol- 
low the old practice of indenting the paper on which this 
deed was written, clipping the top thereof in an indented 
way, so that the parts clipped would, thereafter, fit exactly 
into those of the copy retained by the other party to the 
transaction. Registration, in well-bound books, of the orig- 
inals of all conveyances of realty and the careful, official 
keeping of these books in some well-protected, public place, 
open to the inspection of all, very wisely did away entirely 
with the former practice of indenting deeds for their veri- 
fication. Under the law even then and now prevailing, a 
copy, certified by the Register, is just as good for all pur- 
poses as the original, which, after its registration, ceases 
to be of any practical value. Notwithstanding this fact some 
draftsmen of conveyances still frequently, but erroneously, 
describe these conveyances as “indentures.” As applied 
to them, that word has lost its signification. There was, in 
fact, no necessity for indenting this deed, that is to say, 
cutting the top in teeth-like form, for comparison with the 
copy, because the deed was to be registered. This deed was 
acknowledged before John Overton, who calls himself in the 
body of the acknowledgment, “One of the judges in and 
over the State.” 


THE OVERTON FAMILY 


Judge Overton was a man of great force of character, 
widely known and greatly esteemed by the citizens of that 
early day, when Nashville was hardly more than a village. 
He was an intimate friend and consultant of General An- 
drew Jackson. In their bachelor days they lived together 
for some time in the same house. Later on, he served Gen- 
eral Jackson as his second in his celebrated duel with 
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Dickinson. He was the ancestor of the large Davidson 
County Overton family. His son and namesake, John Over- 
ton, who is remembered by a great many of the present day, 
was equally highly esteemed by his fellow citizens and uni- 
versally respected for his integrity of character. His home, 
“Travelers Rest,” situated about six miles from Nashville 
on the East side of the Franklin road, about a half a mile 
back from the road, was long famous for its generous hos- 
pitality. His oldest son, by his first marriage, John Overton, 
Jr., early in his manhood, became a citizen of Memphis, 
but temporarily came back to Nashville to claim as his 
bride, Miss Tilly Watkins, who was the daughter of Mrs. 
Jane Watkins and granddaughter of Mark Cockrill, one of 
the well-known pioneers of this vicinity. John Overton, Jr., 
continued to reside in Memphis and became quite prominent 
as a public spirited citizen. At one time he represented 
Shelby county in the State Legislature. He always stood 
for sound, constructive legislation. He left an honored 
name. His widow long survived him. His son, Watkins 
Overton, is now mayor of Memphis. 

The children of John Overton, Senior, of ‘“Travelers Rest” 
by his second marriage, lived in Nashville and were citizens 
of distinct worth. Their mother, Mrs. Overton, born Miss 
Maxwell, was a woman of pronounced character. During 
and after the Civil War she rendered herself greatly be- 
loved because of her earnest adherence to the Southern 
Cause. Every Confederate Veteran of this community will 
remember her with gratitude. Briefly the issue of this 
marriage were as follows: 

Mary Overton became a raiser of fine blooded stock. Miss 
Martha Overton married Honorable J. M. Dickinson, a 
young lawyer of the Nashville bar who afterwards became 
Secretary of War under President Taft. Miss Con Over- 
ton married Honorable John Thompson, State Commissioner 
of Agriculture. Miss Lizzie Overton married Dr. William 
G. Ewing, a distinguished physician of Nashville. Jesse 
Overton made an enviable name for himself as an industrial 
leader in the development of the State’s mineral resources. 
He was also a raiser of very finely bred Jersey cattle, con- 
tributing much, in this way, to making this section a dairy 
district. Robert Lee Overton was associated with him in 
his industrial enterprises. Mrs. William G. Ewing, a widow, 
is now the only survivor of that branch of the Overton fam- 
ily. She occupies her beautiful home on the Franklin 
road near “Travelers Rest,” the home of her father. 
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THE COCKRILL FAMILY 

Mark Cockrill, one of the early, well-known pioneers, was 
the father of Benjamin, James and Mark Cockrill, Jr., and, 
also, of Mrs. Jane Watkins and Mrs. Albert Gallatin Ewing. 
He owned many thousands ‘of acres of land situated six 
miles out on the Charlotte road. He devoted much of his 
time to the raising of high grade, wool-producing sheep, his 
flock sometimes exceeding six thousand in number. He 
constantly improved the grade by importing from Europe 
highly bred sires. The wool produced was of extraordinary 
quality and was awarded the highest prize at the World’s 
Exposition held in London, in 1851. Mr. Cockrill’s three 
sons, named above, became well-known farmers. They in- 
herited and cultivated bequeathed parts of the large acreage 
owned by their father. A portion of the tract falling to 
Mark Cockrill, Jr., subsequently became the site of West 
Nashville. Mrs. Jane Watkins, through her husband, was 
related to Samuel Watkins, the founder of Watkins Insti- 
tute and is mentioned in his will. Mrs. Albert Gallatin 
Ewing, the younger daughter, whose husband was the sec- 
ond son of Orville Ewing, son of Nathan Ewing, inherited 
Mr. Cockrill’s home place situated on the south side of the 
Charlotte pike. This place is now owned by Gov. H. H. 
Horton. Mr. and Mrs. Albert Gallatin Ewing were the 
parents of a large family, among them Albert G. Ewing, 
former City Attorney. 

Presumably, Nathan Ewing, son of the original Andrew 
Ewing, was quite an admirer of Albert Gallatin, the great 
Swiss financier, who so long and so ably served as Secretary 
of the United States Treasury. In ability, he was second 
alone to Alexander Hamilton. Nathan Ewing named his 
eldest son for him and this family name has come down 
through several generations. 

At the close of the acknowledgment of this deed, made 
before him, Judge Overton says, “Let it be registered.” 


THE EWING FAMILY 

On one side of the deed, in the handwriting of Andrew 
Ewing, the fact that the tax had been paid is duly noted. 
Andrew Ewing, with a few other bold spirits, had come to 
the site of Nashville in or about the year 1780. In coming to 
this new and unsettled territory they had endured many 
perils and were subsequently exposed to many hardships. On 
the organization of Davidson County, which then covered a 
large area, the citizens of that day chose him as the first 
Clerk of the Davidson County Court. He was a friend and 
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great admirer of General Jackson. As Clerk of the Court 
he issued to the General his license to marry his beloved 
Rachel. Very many years afterwards citizens of Nashville 
erected in honor of this brave little band of pioneers a 
granite shaft which now stands on the inside of the present 
Court House yard. On this shaft, in letters of raised bronze, 
their names and deeds are recorded. 

At another place on this deed Nathan Ewing, son of the 
foregoing Andrew Ewing, who was then register of deeds, 
certifies its registration. 

Nathan Ewing was the father of six sons, namely: Albert 
Gallatin, Henry, John Overton, Orville, Edwin H., and 
Andrew Ewing. Long prior to the Civil War Albert Galla- 
tin Ewing moved to Bloomington, Illinois, and Henry Ewing 
to Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. John Overton Ewing died in 
early manhood, leaving a son and namesake who became the 
father of a number of well-known citizens, among them 
Felix Grundy Ewing, of Robertson County. Orville Ewing, 
for very many years, was the president of the old Planters 
Bank, which occupied the present site of the Stahlman Build- 
ing. Edwin H. and Andrew Ewing were members of the 
Nashville Bar and also members of Congress from this the 
Hermitage district. They were partners, at one time, in the 
practice of their profession, Edwin H. giving attention to 
the Chancery and Supreme Courts and Andrew, to the Law 
and Criminal Courts. Though they were partners and lived 
together at ‘Mansfield’ two miles out on the Murfreesboro 
road, they yet differed in politics. Edwin was a Whig and 
an ardent admirer of Daniel Webster. On Mr. Webster’s 
death he delivered, here in Nashville, a public eulogy on his 
character as a man and career as a statesman. He also de- 
livered the address on the dedication of our State Capitol. 

Andrew was a Democrat and an equally ardent admirer 
and political follower of President Jackson. When quite a 
boy, his classmates at the old University of Nashville, chose 
him to deliver the welcoming address to President Jackson 
on his return from Washington to the Hermitage. Many 
years afterwards in Memphis, at the dedication of the monu- 
ment erected by Memphis citizens in honor of President 
Jackson he pronounced the eulogy on his character and great 
achievements. 

These three brothers, Orville, Edwin H., and Andrew 
married, respectively, Milbrey, Rebecca and Rowena Wil- 
liams, daughters of Josiah Williams, whose home place, 
three miles out on the west side of the Gallatin road, was 
known as “Maplewood.” Large families of this very close 
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relationship came from these three unions. The children of 
these marriages are now at rest or still survive as grand- 
fathers and grandmothers of very large families. 

Andrew Ewing, the youngest of these three brothers, was 
as stated, a Democrat. He was also a leader of his party. 
On one occasion his followers had agreed to nominate him 
as the party’s candidate for Governor of this state, but just 
as the convention met, simply to confirm the nomination, 
Mr. Ewing received a telegram from Andrew Johnson, then 
in East Tennessee, saying, “I leave my cause in your hands.” 
Mr. Ewing read the telegram to the convention and imme- 
diately withdrew his name. Mr. Johnson was nominated. 
His subsequent career is a part of history. Mr. Ewing de- 
plored the breaking up of the Union which his great chief- 
tain once said, “Shall and must be preserved,” but when, 
long afterwards, the inevitable division came, he went with 
his people. He served as one of the Judges of General Brax- 
ton Braggs Military Court. In 1868, in Chattanooga, just 
before the Battle of Missionary Ridge, he sanctioned the 
betrothal of his eldest daughter, Rebecca, to Henry Watter- 
son, then quite a young man, editing the “Chattanooga 
Rebel.” Of similar political views, Mr. Watterson fre- 
quently sought counsel from Mr. Ewing in the editorial 
conduct of that journal. Mr. Ewing parted with his wife 
and children in Chattanooga going South with the army. 
He died in Atlanta in 1864. His widow and his four chil- 
dren, Rebecca Ewing, Nathan Ewing, Milbrey Ewing, and 
Robert Ewing, all of them unmarried, survived him. 


HENRY WATTERSON 


At the close of the Civil War, Mr. Watterson returned 
to Nashville, and, in conjunction with Mr. Albert Roberts, 
famed as the author of the “John Happy Letters” and who 
had been associated with him on the “Rebel,” established the 
“Republican Banner” in Nashville. In 1866 Mr. Watter- 
son’s marriage with Miss Rebecca Ewing was consummated. 
Just about that time the venerable George D. Prentice, the 
famed editor of the ‘Louisville Journal” was becoming quite 
infirm. The “Louisville Courier,” under the management of 
W. N. Haldeman, was making very rapid strides. Isham 
Henderson, owner of the “Journal,’”’ was then temporarily 
abiding in Nashville, and daily reading Mr. Watterson’s 
editorials appearing in the ‘Republican Banner.” Attracted 
thereby he tendered Mr. Watterson the editorship of the 
“Louisville Journal” with the understanding that Mr. Pren- 
tice should continue to write as his health permitted. Mr. 
Watterson accepted and moved, with his young family, to 
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Louisville. A year’s hard work on his part brought the 
“Journal” back to prosperity. Mr. Watterson’s relations 
with Mr. Haldeman, the owner of the “Courier,”’ were from 
the first of an agreeable nature. It soon became apparent 
to the owners of both papers that a union would be a wise 
step and it accordingly came about in the establishment of 
the present “Courier-Journal,” Mr. Haldeman taking charge 
of the business end and Mr. Watterson becoming editor-in- 
chief. In the meantime Mr. Prentice had died. With mani- 
fested reverence and affection very genuinely felt, Mr. Wat- 
teron delivered in Frankfort a memorial address picturing, 
in a very striking way, Mr. Prentice’s great powers as one 
of the great editors of the past. On that occasion Mr. Wat- 
terson was introduced by that great Kentucky orator, John 
C. Breckinridge, once Vice-President of the United States 
and in 1860 a candidate for the Presidency, and afterwards 
becoming a very distinguished Confederate General. 

Speaking of the part played by the voice in oratory, Mr. 
Watterson once remarked that such was the effect on him 
of Mr. Breckenridge’s voice on that occasion that several 
moments elapsed before he could begin the delivery of his 
own prepared address. 

The editorial conduct of the “Courier-Journal,” for fifty 
years, by Mr. Watterson and the prominent part taken by 
him on other very important occasions (notably in the 
drafting of Democratic party National platforms), in hav- 
ing our government conducted on true Democratic prin- 
ciples, became matters of history. After a long and happy 
life he and his helpful life companion now rest peacefully, 
side by side, in Cave Hill Cemetery in Louisville. At the 
close of his book, entitled ‘Looking Backward,” which was a 
review of his long and eventful life, Mr. Watterson pays his 
wife the most feeling of tributes and, also, in unequivocal 
language asserts his profound belief in the Christian re- 
ligion. 

Watkins Institute. Nashville, Tenn. 
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MILITIA OFFICERS 


Adams, David, capt., 3rd reg., Nov. 14. 

Alford, Wily, lieut., 17th reg., Nov. 30, Wilson County. 

Allen, Hiram M., ensign, 35th reg., Nov. 29. 

Allen, Jobe, lieut., 12th reg., Oct. 30. 

Anderson, Jno. G., lieut., 25th reg., Dec. 16, Dickson County. 

Armfield, Isaac, capt., 48rd reg., Nov. 2. 

Armontage, Jno., lieut., 8rd reg., Nov. 14. 

Armstrong, Aaron, capt., Rifle co., attached to 10th reg., Dec. 13, 
Knox County. 

Auston, Wm., lieut., 25th reg., Dec. 16, Dickson County. 

- Baker, Charles, lieut., 25th reg., Dec. 16, Dickson County. 

Barnes, James, lieut., 51st reg., Nov. 30. 

Beard, John, ensign, 47th reg., Nov. 13. 

Bennett, Noah, capt., 48th reg., Oct. 30. 

Benton, Samuel, capt., cavalry of 9th brigade, Dec. 2, Williamson 
County. 

Bernard, John, lieut., 25th reg., Dec. 16, Dickson County. 

Berry, Lewis, capt., 25th reg., Dec. 16, Dickson County. 

Bible, John, capt., 8rd reg., Dec. 18, Greene County. 

Birdsong, Wm., capt., 30th reg., Dec. 18, Rhea County. 

Boyd, John, capt., 12th reg., Oct. 30. 

Brantley, Hugh, lieut., Light Inf., attached to 50th reg., Oct. 30. 

Brants, Solomon, capt., 29th reg., Dec. 19, Warren County. 

Brashear, Sampson, capt., 2nd reg., Nov. 17. 

Brooks, George, ensign, 51st reg., Nov. 30. 

Brown, Thomas, lieut., 2nd reg., Dec. 20, Giles County. 

Brown, Wm., ensign, 3rd reg., Nov. 14. 

Brown, Wm., lieut., 6th reg., Dec. 2, Jefferson County. 

Budwell, Geo., capt., rifle co. attached to 40th reg., Dec. 18, Knox 
County. 

Campbell, Jno. K., cornet, cavalry of 9th brigade, Dec. 2. 

Campbell, Jos., ensign, 38rd reg., Nov. 17. 

Cantrell, Ota, 2nd major, 22nd reg., Dec. 16, Rutherford County. 

Carney, Jas. W., capt., 50th reg., Dec. 20, Montgomery County. 

Carson, Wm., capt., 6th reg., Dec. 20, Sullivan County. 

Caulfield, Jno., capt., Light Inf., attached to 22nd reg., Dec. 138, Ruth- 
erford County. 

Cawood, Thomas, ensign, 2nd reg., Nov. 17. 

Chapin,-Paul, capt., 35th reg., Nov. 29. 

Cherry Benj., capt., 31st reg., Nov. 13. 

Church, Robt., lieut., Ist reg., Oct. 31. 

Clark, Daniel, ensign, 6th reg., Dec. 2, Jefferson County. 
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Clark, Wm., lieut., 6th reg., Dec. 2, Jefferson County. 

Cook, James, 2nd major, 23rd reg., Dec. 20, Robertson County. 

Crabtree, Hiram, lieut., 31st reg., Nov. 17. 

Crawford, Jno., lieut., 14th reg., Nov. 30. 

Crow, Jno., capt., 22nd reg., Dec. 18, Rutherford County. 

Crutcher, Geo., capt., 50th reg., Dec. 20, Montgomery County. 

Cunninghan, Robt., lieut., 49th reg., Dec. 20, Lincoln County. 

Davis Andrew, lieut., 12th reg., Oct. 30. 

Davis, Henry, lieut., 35th reg., Nov. 29. 

Deen, Jacob, lieut., 36th reg., Dec. 20, Hickman County. 

Dennis, Thos., ensign, 29th reg., Dec. 19, Warren County. 

Dugger, Westley, lieut., 43rd reg., Oct. 30. 

Dupreast, Geo. C., lieut., 44th reg., Oct. 2. 

Dupreast, Wm., capt., 44th reg., Oct. 2. 

Dynes, Quentin, ensign, 12th reg., Oct. 30. 

Easley, Andrew, lieut., 12th reg., Oct. 30. 

Edmiston, Zebulon, capt., 44th reg., Dec. 2. 

Edwards, Selmon, capt., 25th reg., Dec. 16, Dickson County. 

English, Joshua, lieut., 33rd reg., Nov. 17. 

Esery, John, capt., 14th reg., Dec. 18, Roane County. 

Evans, John, ensign, 2nd reg., Dec. 13, Giles County. 

Farquharson, Joel, lieut., 40th reg., Dec. 18, Knox County. 

Fentress, Absolem, ensign, 25th reg., Dec. 16, Dickson County. 

Fisher, Wm., ensign, 36th reg., Dec. 20, Hickman County. 

Flemming, Jno. D., lieut., Light Inf. attached to 51st reg., Nov. 30. 

Forrest, Richard, capt., 29th reg., Dec. 19, Warren County. 

Frost, Jno., capt., 44th reg., Oct. 27. 

Funk, George, lieut., 2nd reg., Nov. 2. 

Gamble Frederick, ensign, 49th reg., Dec. 20, Lincoln County. 

Ganaway, Walker, capt., 22nd reg., Dec. 13, Rutherford County. 

Gardenhire, Thompson, lieut., 35th reg., Nov. 29. 

Garrott, Westley, lieut., 49th reg., Dec. 20, Lincoln County. 

Gibbs, Geo., capt., 1st reg., Oct. 31. 

Gilbreath, Geo., lieut., 35th reg., Nov. 29. 

Gladden, Wm., ensign, 3rd reg., Dec. 18, Greene County. 

Goodman, Benajah, lieut., 44th reg., Dec. 2. 

Gordon, James, capt., Light Inf. co. attached to 51st reg., Nov. 30. 

Grant, Samuel, lieut., 50th reg., Dec. 20, Montgomery County. 

Gramt, William, capt., 8th reg., Oct. 30. 

Greenaway, Wm. S., capt., 12th reg., Oct. 30. 

Greene, Wm., lieut., 12th reg., Oct. 30. 

Greenwood, Young, capt., 35th reg., Nov. 29. 

Hackney, Samuel, lieut., 12th reg., Oct. 30. 

Haile, Buller, capt., 2nd reg., Dec. 20, Giles County. 

Hale, Lewis, ensign, 2nd reg., Nov. 2. 

Hamilton, Thos., lieut., 48rd reg., Nov. 2. 

Hanna, Carolina, ensign, 12th reg., Oct. 30. 

Harmon, Peter, capt., 3rd reg., Nov. 14. 

Hayes, Lewis W., ensign, 3rd reg., Dec. 18, Greene County. 

Hayter, Abraham, 2nd maor, 38rd reg., Dec. 18, Campbell County. 

Helms, Malaki, ensign, 51st reg., Nov. 30. 

Hembree, Joel, capt., 14th reg., Dec. 18, Roane County. 

Henderson, Jessee, capt., 40th reg., Dec. 30, Knox County. 

Higganbotham, Caleb, capt., 25th reg., Dec. 16, Dickson County. 

Hill Bowen, ensign, Rifle co. attached to 40th reg., Dec. 18, Knox 
County. 

Hill, Joshua Cannon, ensign, 44th reg., Oct. 27. 

Holloman, Jas., lieut col., Commandant 18th reg., Nov. 15, Jackson 
County. 
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Horner, Jno., ensign, 25th reg., Dec. a Dickson County. 
Hoskins, Jas., ensign, 9th reg., Nov. 

Hunnals, Robt., ensign, 25th reg., Dee. en Dickson County. 
Hutton, Henry, lieut., 22nd reg., Dec. 13. 

Jackson, Joseph, ensign, 40th reg., Dec. 13, Knox County. 

James, William, capt., 12th reg., Oct. 30. 

Jentry, Jacob, ensign, 12th reg., Oct. 30. 

Johnston, Alexander, lieut., 44th reg., Dec. 2. 

Johnston, Henry D., lieut., 5th reg., Dec. 11, Carter County. 
Johnston, James L., lieut. col.. Commandant cavalry, 1st brigade, 

2, Washington County. 

Johnston, John R., ensign, 3rd reg., Nov. 15. 

Jones, Andrew, capt., 36th reg., Dec. 20, Hickman County. 
Jones, Richard, capt., 23rd reg., Dec. 20, Robertson County. 
Keggler, Esais, ensign, 44th reg., Oct. 2. 

Kendrick, Wm., capt., 12th reg., Oct. 30. 

Kirkland, Joab W., ensign, 47th reg., Nov. 13. 

Lacy, Valentine, lieut., 2nd reg., Nov. 17. 

Lenard, Wm., lieut., 49th reg., Dec. 20, Lincoln County. 
Lesby, Henry, lieut., 25th reg., Dec. 16, Dickson County. 
Leviston, Preston, capt., 33rd reg., Nov. 17 

Little, Joseph H., ensign, 21st reg., Nov. 29. 

Lonass, Henry, lieut., 40th reg., Dec. 18, Knox County. 
Long, John, ensign, 9th reg., Nov. 13. 

Longson, Richard, capt., 6th reg., Dec. 2, Jefferson County. 
Lucas, Wm., capt., 25th reg., Dec. 16, Dickson County. 
Lytle, John, 1st major, 36th reg., Nov. 29. 

McCartney, Jas., capt., 12th reg., Oct. 30. 

McCrary, John, lieut., 47th reg., Nov. 13. 

McGaffy, Jno., lieut., 8rd reg., Nov. 14. 

McGlothlin, Levi, lieut., 22nd reg., Dec. 18, Rutherford County. 
McGregor, Richard, ensign, 29th reg., Dec. 19, Warren County. 
McKain, Samuel, lieut., 48rd reg., Nov. 2. 

McMurry, Robt., ensign, 25th reg., Dec. 16, Dickson County. 

McNare, John, Lieut. col., Commandant, 10th reg., Dec. 2, Knox 
County. 

Maddox, James, ensign, 12th reg., Oct. 30. 

Majors, Jno., ensign, 30th reg., Dec. 11, Rhea County. 

Martin, Isaac, lieut., cavalry of 1st brigade, Oct. 31. 

Maxwell, Simpson, ensign, 35th reg., Nov. 29. 

Mitchell, David, capt., 29th reg., Dec. 19, Warren County. 

Moore, John, ensign, 50th reg., Oct. 30. 

Morrison, Miles, lieut., 36th reg., Nov. 29. 

_Mullans, James, ensign, 36th reg., Dec. 20, Hickman County. 
Murrell, Thos., capt., 25th reg., Dec. 16, Dickson County. 
Myers, Adan, ensign, 31st reg., Nov. 17. 

Nail, Joseph, capt., 14th reg., Dec. 18, Roane County. 

Nance, Allen, lieut., 22nd reg., Dec. 18, Rutherford County. 

Neal, James, lieut., 30th reg., Dec. 11, Rhea County. 

Neisbet, Thos., lieut., 25th reg., Dec. 16, Dickson County. 

Nelson, Jno., Jr., Ist major cavalry, 1st brigade, Dec. 2, Washington 
County. 

Newman, Jonathan, capt., cavalry, 1st brigade, Nov. 2, Greene County. 

Parks, Benj., lieut., 44th reg., Oct. 2 

Patterson, Geo., lieut., 51st reg., Nov. 30. 

Penn, Weston, ensign, 8rd reg., Nov. ee 

Perupt, Henry, ensign, 33rd reg., Nov. 

Phillips, Charles, lieut., 6th reg., Dec. 30. Gallivan County. 

Pickins, Robt., capt., 2nd reg., Dec. 138, Giles County. 
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Pickins, Wm., capt., 2nd reg., Dec. 20, Giles County. 
Prewett, Geo. H., ensign, 21st reg., Dec. 2. 

Price, Daniel, 1st major, 10th reg., Dec. 2. 

Pride, Allen, ensign, 14th reg., Dec. 18, Roane County. 
Probett, Robt., lieut., 23rd reg., Dec. 20, Robertson County. 
Rector, Richard, capt., 14th reg., Dec. 18, Roane County. 
Reeder, Samuel, ensign, 3rd reg., Nov. 15. 

Renfroe, Robt., capt., 14th reg., Dec. 18, Roane County. 
Rhea, James, capt., 12th reg., Oct. 30. 

Rice, Elijah, capt., 48rd reg., Nov. 2. 

Riley, Wm., lieut., Ist reg., Oct. 31. 

Roberts, Silas M., lieut., 18th reg., Nov. 17. 

Robertson, Christopher, 2nd major, 25th reg., Dec. 20, Dickson County. 
Robertson, David I., capt., 22nd reg., Dec. 18, Rutherford County. 
Robertson, Hardy, lieut., 43rd reg., Nov. 2. 

Robinson, Jas., capt., 8rd reg., Nov. 14. 

Rogers, David, ensign, 6th reg., Dec. 20, Sullivan County. 
Saunders, Elijah, ensign, 22nd reg., Dec. 138, Rutherford County. 
Scrivenor, David, lieut., 14th reg., Dec. 18, Roane County. 
Seabourn, Richard, capt., 31st reg., Nov. 17. 

Self, Thomas, capt., 3rd reg., Dec. 18, Greene County. 
Semlock, Bebly, ensign, 17th reg., Nov. 30, Wilson County. 
Sevier, Jno. F., lieut., 6th reg., Dec. 20, Sullivan County. 
Shannon, Jas., lieut., 17th reg., Nov. 30, Wilson County. 
Sharp, Jno., ensign, 38rd reg., Nov. 17. 

Shelton, Jonathan, capt., 36th reg., Dec. 20, Hickman County. 
Shrader, Henry, lieut., 2nd reg., Dec. 20, Giles County. 
Skidmore, Jno., capt., 30th reg., Dec. 11, Rhea County. 
Smartt, Wm. C., lieut. commandant, 29th reg., Nov. 9, Warren County. 
Smith, Beverly, capt., 3rd reg., Nov. 14. 

Smith, Jno. I., capt., 34th reg., Nov. 29. 

Smith, Richard, capt., 1st reg., Oct. 31. 

Smith, Wm., lieut., 5th reg., Dec. 11, Carter County. 

Smith, Wm., capt., 6th reg., Dec. 20, Sullivan County. 
Snelling, Samuel, ensign, 47th reg., Nov. 13. 

Stark, Jno., lieut., 43rd reg., Dec. 20, Sumner County. 
Stephenson, Jas., capt., 40th reg., Dec. 18, Knox County. 
Stone, Wm., lieut., 44th reg., Dec. 27. 

Stoner, Michael, ensign, 30th reg., Dec. 18, Rhea County. 
Summers, Jno., ensign, 43rd reg., Dec. 20, Sumner County. 
Swain, Wm., ensign, 17th reg., Nov. 30, Wilson County. 
Swingley, Joseph, capt., 17th reg., Nov. 30, Wilson County. 
Tatum, Jas., capt., 25th reg., Dec. 16, Dickson County. 
Taylor, Armstead, lieut., 34th reg., Nov. 29. 

Teague, Jno., ensign, 5th reg., Dec. 11, Carter County. 
Teal, George, ensign, 25th reg., Dec. 16, Dickson County. 
Tedford, Jas., lieut., 12th reg., Oct. 30. 

Thompson, Jas., lieut., 8th reg., Oct. 30. 

Tipton, Abraham, lieut., cavalry, lst brigade, Oct. 31. 
Tipton, Samuel, cornet, cavalry, 1st brigade, Oct. 31. 
Tollett, Henry, capt., 31st reg., Nov. 31. 

Tubb, James, 2nd major, 41st reg., Dec. 16, Smith County. 
Tucker Jas., capt., 6th reg., Dec. 2, Jefferson County. 
Vanbibber, Jacob, lieut., 9th reg., Nov. 13. 

Vance, James, lieut., 8rd reg., Nov. 15. 

Vernon, Thomas, lieut., 31st reg., Nov. 13. 

Walker, Carter, capt., 49th reg., Dec. 11, Lincoln County. 
Ward, Henry E., lieut., 30th reg., Dec. 13, Rhea County. 
Watterson, Wm., ensign, 47th reg., Nov. 13. 
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Welch, Nicholas, lieut., 2nd reg., Dec. 20, Giles County. 
Wharton, Joshua, ensign, 2nd reg., Dec. 20, Giles County. 


Williams, Leban B 


. capt., cavalry, 1st brigade, Oct. 31. 


Williams, William, cornet, cavalry, — brigade, Nov. 29. 

Willy, Willis, ensign, 25th reg., Dec. 16, Dickson County. 

Wilson, Jno., capt., 49th reg., Dec. 20, Lincoln County. 

Wimberley, Malachi, lieut., 22nd reg., Dec. 18, Rutherford County. 
Winham, Wm., ensign, 48rd reg., Dec. 20, Sumner County. 

Wolf, George, lieut., Rifle co. attached to 40th reg., Dec. 18, Knox 


County. 


Wolsey, Mathias, cornet, cavalry, lst brigade, Nov. 2, Greene County. 


Worley, Hiram, capt., 5th reg., 


Dec. 11, Carter County. 


Wood, William, lieut., 29th reg., Dec. 19, Warren County. 
Wray, Wm., ensign, 35th reg., Nov. 29. 

Wright, Wm., ensign, 36th reg., Dec. 19, Hickman County. 
Yelz, Archibald, capt., 47th reg., Nov. 13. 

Young, Beverly, ensign, 43rd reg., Nov. 2. 
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The following commissions are dated November 17, 1815, except 
those for Davidson County, which are dated December 4, 1815. 


Name County 
Ables, William C. ....... Lincoln 
Aldridge, Wm. ........... Knox 
Alexander, Wm. L. ..... Sumner 
Allen, Daniel ............. Giles 
Anderson, John ....... Campbell 
Anderson, Thomas ...... Sumner 
Anderson, Wm. H....... Sumner 
Ayers, Jonathan .......... Knox 
Baghman, Thomas ...... Stewart 
Bailey, John ..........- Stewart 
Bailey, Jonathan ........ Maury 
Baker, Jacob ...........- Greene 
Barby, George ........Robertson 
Barnes, Thomas .......... White 
Batson, Richard ........ Dickson 
Baxter, John ............. Cocke 
Bays, William .......... Warren 
Beason, Jacob .......... Overton 
Bell, Joseph T. .......... Wilson 


Benton, Nathaniel ... Williamson 
Betty, Isaac ............. Smith 
Black James ............ Maury 
Blount, Richard G... Montgomery 


Blythe, Andrew ........ umner 
Bone, Abner W. ......... Wilson 
Bowerman, Henry ....... Blount 
Bradford, Benjamin ....Stewart 
Britton, Wm. C........... White 
Brown, Wm. .............. Giles 
Buchannan, Wm. ...... Franklin 
Butler, Wm. E. ..... Rutherford 
Byers, Wm. ......... Williamson 
Cage, William .......... Sumner 
Cage, Wilson ............ Smith 
Caldwell, Joseph ...... Davidson 
Campbell, George ....... Lincoln 


Name County 
Cantrell, Stephen, Jr... Davidson 
Carter, William ......... Carter 
Carruth, Alexander G.... Wilson 


Caughron, John .......... Cocke 
Cherry, Ezekiel ........ Bedford 
Clark, Thomas C. ........ Roane 
Clebourn, John ........Campbell 
Cloud, Benjamin ...... Claiborne 
Cocke, Wm. E. ........ Grainger 
Coffee, John .......... Franklin 
Cole, Reuben ............. Knox 
Cocke, William ........... Giles 
Copass, John ....... Washington 
Cowen, Samuel ....... Campbell 
Crockett, Joseph .... Williamson 
Cunningham, Jno....... Warren 


Curry, Robert B....... Davidson 


Daniel, Peter .......... Bedford 
Dansby, Jacob ........ Hickman 
Davis, Joshua ........ Anderson 
Davis, Major ............ Maury 
Dearing, John W. ........ White 
Dell, Leonard ........... Greene 
Denny, William .......... White 
Dew, Robert .......... Anderson 
Dollins, Tyre ............ Maury 
Drake, Elijah .......... Warren 
Dunnagan, Wm. ..... Williamson 
Durrett, John H. ........ Roane 
Eason, John G. ..... Washington 
Edmonson, Thos., Jr...Davidson 
Edmonson, Wm. ........ Lincoln 
Elliott, George .........Sumner 
Elliston, Jos. T. ....... Davidson 
Epperson, John ........ Dickson 
Ezell, Jeremiah ....... Davidson 
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Name County 


Farrar, William ...... Robertson 
Farrington, Joshua .. Williamson 
Finley, Obadiah G....... Wilson 


Folks, Gabriel .........Hickman 
Fraim, John ........... Lincoln 
French, Joseph .........Overton 
Frizel, Nathan ......... Bedford 
Gill, Thomas .......... Grainger 
Gillespie, Allen ......... Greene 
Goodrick, Edmond ..... Davidson 
Goodwin, Crauford.....Hickman 
Gordon, Thomas K........ Giles 
Gould, David ...... Montgomery 
Gray, James ........... Stewart 
Gray, William .......... Wilson 
Grogland, Elijah .........White 
Hale, Hugh D. ......... Greene 
Hall, John ............. Sumner 
Hannon, John, Jr........ Greene 
Hargis, Aaron ........... Smith 
Harris, Edward .........Wilson 
Harris, John .......... Grainger 
Harris, Wallace ........ umner 
Hartsfield, Wm. ........ Bedford 
Harwood, Thomas ......... Giles 
Henderson, Charles ....... Giles 
Henderson, Pleasant ....Warren 
Henderson, William ....... Giles 
Hill, Allen .......... Williamson 
Hill, Robert ............. aury 
Hill, Thomas ............ Sevier 
Hodge, James .......... Bledsoe 


Hodges, Edmond, Jr..... Bedford 
Hogan, John ....... Montgomery 
Hogan, Marcus ......... Warren 
Holland, Benjamin .....Hickman 


Hopkins, Joseph . ....Maury 
Hunt, David .......... Franklin 
Hutchings, John ......... White 


Johnson, James ........ Hawkins 


‘Johnston, George ........ Maury 
Jones, John ........... Franklin 
Ketchen, Seymore ......... Rhea 
Keys, James ..,......... Carter 
Kilgore, John ........... Greene 


Kuykendall, Abraham. ..Franklin 


Lampton, Wm. .......... White 
Lane, Tidance .......... Warren 
Latham, James ........ Grainger 
Lattin, Phillip ........... Smith 
Lawson, Robert .......... Sevier 
Leach, James ............. Giles 
Leggett, Absolem ...Humphreys 
Lewis, Wm. B. ........ Davidson 
Lowe, Thomas ............ Giles 
McCampbell, Wm. A...... Knox 
McCamy, David ......... Blount 


McCloud, Alexander .Humphreys 


Name County 
McCluer, Halbert ........ Blount 
McFerson, John ......... Greene 
McGee, John ............ Blount 
McGonigal, Floid ...... Hawkins 
McGueslian, Benj. ...... Bedford 
McGuire, Thomas ....... Sumner 
McIntire, Duncan ......... Giles 
McKamy, William........ Roane 
McLaurine, Willis S........Giles 


McMahon, Edward 
McMinn, John ... 
Malony, Hugh 
Marrible, John A...Montgomery 


Martin, William ......... Smith 
Mason, John ............ Maury 
Massack, William ....... Greene 
May, Leroy ........... Franklin 


Mederis, Benj. W. H....Bedford 


Melone, George ........... Giles 
Merry, Haddock ........ Warren 
Miller, James ....... Williamson 
Mitchell, Richard ...... Hawkins 
Monroe, David P........ Lincoln 
Monroe, George ........ Jackson 
Moore, Cleon .......... Hawkins 


Motherall, Joseph .... Williamson 


Murphy, George ...... Robertson 
Nall, William .......... Dickson 
Napier, Thomas ........ Dickson 


Nelson, Alexander M. Washington 
Nesmith, Alexander...... Roane 


Nichols, John ....... Williamson 
Norwood, Samuel ...... Franklin 
Nunnally, Branch ........ Smith 


Odamet, Fielden....... Anderson 


Ogden, John ............. Cocke 
Pain, Merriman . .Greene 
Pardew, Daniel . ...Sumner 


Park, Joseph .......... Davidson 


Parris, Thomas .........Warren 
Pate, Jeremiah ........... Knox 
Peace, William H. ....... Wilson 


Pearsall, Edward ....... Dickson 
Pendergast, John B..... Bedford 


Perdew, Daniel ......... Sumner 
Peters, Joseph .......... Bledsoe 
Powell, Benjamin ...... Hawkins 
Ragan, Harry ........... Sevier 
Randal, William ....... Stewart 
Rankin, David .......... Greene 


Rawlings, James S...Rutherford 


Rayborne, John ....... Franklin 
Rea, Joseph .............. Giles 
Read, Felps ..............205- 
Record, John ........... Maury 
Redding, Iredell ...... Davidson 
Reynolds, Gay ........... Smith 
Rice, Hiram ......... Robertson 
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Name County Name County 
Rice, John .............4. Rhea Stewart, Andrew .....Robertson 
Roberson, James ....... Bledsoe Street, William ........ Franklin 
Rodes, Tyre .............. Giles Stringer, Edward ..... Hickman 
Russell, Pleasant ....Williamson Talbot, Eli ........... Davidson 
Russell, William ...... Davidson Tannehill, Wilkins ....Davidson 
Saunders, William ....Davidson Teas, James ........ Humphreys 
Savage, William ...... Claiborne Thompson, Alexander ..... Giles 
Sawyers, William .........Knox Thompson, Isaac ...... Grainger 
Scott, James ............ Thompson, John .......... Knox 
Scott, John .............. i Thompson, John ....Williamson 
Seal, James .......... Waggoner, Jacob ....... Lincoln 
Sevier, Charles ...... Walker, John C........... Giles 
Sharp, James .. Watkins, Owen T..... Williamson 
Shaw, Timothy Watson, John ....... Williamson 
Shelby, Henry Weaver, Joseph ........ Bedford 
Smith, Daniel White, Chapman .... Williamson 
Smith, Joseph Wilfly John ........... Hawkins 
Smith, William Williams, Paul ........ Franklin 
Smith, William I Wh Williams, Reuben ..... Anderson 
Smith, Wright Williams Robert ......... Roane 
Snuffer, David Wright, Robert ........ Hawkins 
Sparks, Jesse Yarbrough, Britton ....... Giles 


Stephenson, Hugh B...... Smith 


Adams, Robt. H., Commissioner of Land Claims for East Tenn., Nov. 
18, 1815. 

Blount, Wm. G., Representative in the U. S. Congress for term of two 
years, from March 4, last, past Dec. 19, 1815. 
Bradley, Thomas, sheriff of Wilson County for two years from Sep- 
tember term, 1815, of county court of said county, Nov. 7, 1815. 
Campbell, George W., commissioned to treat with Cherokee Nation 
relative to the extinguishment of their claim to the lands within 
the chartered bounds of this state, Dec. 18, 1815. 

Catron, John, Esq., Solicitor General for 3rd Judicial Circuit, 29th 
Nov., 1815. 

Chapman, Samuel, Solicitor General for 5th Judicial Circuit of the 
Courts of Law and Equity, Nov. 16th, 1815. 

Foster, Anthony, Commissioner of Land Claims for West Tenn., Nov. 

Humphreys, Parry W., Esq., Commissioner to settle disputed line 
between this state and the state of Kentucky, Nov. 29, 1815. 

Hynes, Andrew, Adjutant General during term of present Governor, 
Nov. 18, 1815. 

Taylor, James P., Solicitor General of 1st Judicial Circuit of Courts 
of Law and Equity, Nov. 16, 1815. 

Washington, Thos., Jr., Solicitor General of 4th Judicial Circuit of 
Courts of Law and Equity, Nov. 16, 1815. 

Williams, John, Esq., commissioned to treat with Cherokee Nation 
relative to the extinguishment of their claim to the lands within 
the chartered bounds of this state. Dec. 18. 1815. 
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Early History of Warren County, by Will T. Hale, Pub. by J. W. 
Womack, Jr. Printed by the Standard Printing Company, McMinn- 
ville, Tenn. 

Tennesseans will always be indebted to the late Will T. Hale, not 
only for his literary contributions of poems and other interesting 
materials, but also will give due credit to his efforts at preserving the 
local history of many communities. Besides the number of county his- 
tories he published in his life time, a valuable and most interesting 
manuscript was left by him in which the early annals of Warren 
County were preserved. This manuscript has been put in print by 
Mr. J. W. Wormack and thus the State at large as well as wider 
readers can become familiar with many of the worthies of the county 
of Warren. Among many interesting narratives related is the rec- 
ord of an old Revolutionary War soldier taken from Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia of Biography, viz: 

Lusk, John, Soldier, born on Staten Island, New York, Nov. 5, 
1734, died near McMinnville, Tennessee, June 8, 1838. He began his 
military career when he was about twenty years old, at the conquest of 
Arcadia. He was present at the seige of Quebec; saw General Wolfe 
fall on the Plains of Abraham, and served with Arnold’s expedition 
to Canada. He was engaged in the erection of Fort Edward, and was 
wounded there; was in the Battle of Saratoga, the Surrender of Bur- 
goyne, and also that of Cornwallis at Yorktown, and subsequently 
served under Wayne in the campaign against the Indians. 
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HENRY WATTERSON—LAST OF THE 
ORACLES 
By WM. E. BEARD 


Henry Watterson, for some sixty years a figure in Ameri- 
can journalism and editor of The Courier-Journal of Louis- 
ville, Ky., for half a century, was born in Washington City, 
February 16, 1840, the son of Harvey M. and Talitha Black 
Watterson. From 1858 to 1861 he was a newspaper man— 
reporter and editorial writer—in Washington, his most 
extended connection being with The Washington States; 
was editor of The Chattanooga Rebel, 1862 and 1863; was 
on the staff of The Republican Banner of Nashville, Tenn., 
1865 to 1868; then editor of The Louisville Journal a brief 
space, and finally editor of The Lowisville Courier-Journal 
from November 8, 1868, until August, 1918, when he sold 
his interest in the paper, though after that his name con- 
tinued at the masthead as editor emeritus until March, 1919, 
when his connection with The Courier-Journal ceased. He 
filled out an unexpired term in Congress—44th session,— 
and declined re-election. He was temporary chairman of 
the Democratic national convention of 1876; chairman of 
the platform committee of the convention of 1880; delegate 
to the convention of 1884; again chairman of the platform 
committee of the convention of 1888, and a delegate to the 
convention of 1892, which incidentally gave him 26 votes 
for the nomination for Vice-President. He served as vice- 
president general of the Perry Memorial Commission, and 
was a juror for the University of New York’s Hall of Fame. 
He wrote several books and at one time was a popular 
figure on the lecture platform. In the matter of religion— 
the account is his own—he was born in the Presbyterian 
Church, baptized in the Catholic Church, educated in the 
Episcopal Church, and married into the Church of the Dis- 
ciples. 
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“ALMOST” A DOCTOR OF DIVINITY 


“T came so near being made a Doctor of Divinity once,” 
he said, when writing in a humorous vein, “that it took the 
interposition of two Bishops and a schoolmaster to limit the 
investure to that of Common Law.” 

This escape from a D.D. degree must have occurred at 
Sewanee, Tenn., since he could boast a D.C.L. from the Uni- 
versity of| the South located there. His LL.D. degrees were 
bestowed by Brown University and by the University of 
Kentucky. 

The title of colonel, frequently given him out of courtesy 
to his place of residence, Kentucky, was not to his liking, 
though he had seen military service, his record including 
duty as a volunteer aid on the staff of Gen. Nathan Bedford 
Forrest, the Confederate cavalry commander. 

Had the Fates deliberately mapped out Mr. Watterson’s 
life work for him—as they probably did—they could not 
have provided a more inspirational setting. He was born in 
the purple, politically speaking. His father at the time 
was in Congress from Tennessee, whose capital then was 
still the seat of inspiration of the Democratic party. 

The elder Watterson was himself a man of parts. An 
old history of Tennessee speaks of him as “the reminiscent 
nestor, whose charming pen has restored the faded glories 
of the great epic period of Southwestern oratory and states- 
manship.” Harvey Watterson succeeded Polk in Congress 
from the Ninth Tennessee District, serving in the Twenty- 
sixth and Twenty-seventh Congresses, 1839 to 1843. In 
1845, he was back at home serving in the Tennessee state 
senate as speaker and taking a lively hand in the Senatorial 
fight which A. O. P. Nicholson, the Democratic caucus nomi- 
nee, lost to Hopkins L. Turney. A few years later found him 
constructing telegraph lines across Tennessee—from Nash- 
ville to Memphis and'from Nashville south. The next year, 
1849, he purchased The Nashville Union, the old Jackson 
organ, ran it a couple of years, and then went to Washing- 
ton City to edit The Washington Union. He was an alter- 
nate to the Democratic convention in Charleston in 1860, 
and later a delegate to the convention at Baltimore which 
nominated Douglas, and was also a Douglas elector. 


Born in Washington in a highly interesting period and 
back there again in his teens, with a father who was not 
only a thoroughly experienced politician but a capital story- 
teller, and with memories of having been petted by two 
ex-Presidents, John Quincy Adams and Andrew Jackson, 
and of playing in the White House grounds when James K. 
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Polk was its occupant, Henry Watterson’s birthright car- 
ried with it more extraordinary assets in the way of first 
hand knowledge and impressions of notable men and events 
than possessed by any other man who has sat in a news- 
paper office in this country. 


KNEW MANY PRESIDENTS 


In 1911, Mr. Watterson wrote for The Youth’s Compan- 
ion an article on the Presidents he had known. This article 
was reprinted in The Courier-Journal of March 19, 1911. 
In it were enumerated as his Presidential acquaintances 
the following: John Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson, 
Martin Van Buren, John Tyler, Polk, Zachary Taylor, 
Millard Fillmore, Franklin Pierce, James Buchanan, Lin- 
coln, Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland, 
Benjamin Harrison, McKinley, Roosevelt and Taft. After 
that article was written Mr. Watterson was also on varying 
degrees of friendliness with Woodrow Wilson, whose first 
wife was related to the wife of Mr. Watterson’s brother-in- 
law, Judge Robert Ewing of Nashville. 

As a child of 9 years, Mr. Watterson met Taylor when 
“Old Rough and Ready” paid Nashville a visit as President- 
elect. General Grant he first met in his own home. He 
helped report Lincoln’s first inaugural address, and was 
also one of the reporters working on the Peace Congress 
of 1861, over which Tyler presided. He saw Andrew John- 
son shed tears on three occasions, but during a long ac- 
quaintance never saw him laugh. 

Mr. Watterson’s most notable assignment in a news 
gathering line was in connection with the Lincoln inaugura- 
tion. The President-elect had arrived in Washington on 
February 23, 1861, and that afternoon visited the capitol, 
escorted by Mr. Seward. Young Watterson was on the 
floor of the House in connection with his newspaper duties, 
and was presented to Lincoln. 

“You are not a member?” said Mr. Lincoln kindly, notic- 
ing the other’s youth. 

“No, sir,” the young man responded, “I only hope to be.” 

“T hope you will not be disappointed,” Mr. Lincoln said 
pleasantly, as he passed on. 

Mr. Watterson was engaged by L. A. Gobright, the agent 
of the Associated Press in the national capital, to assist him 
and Maj. Ben Perley Poore in reporting the inauguration 
ceremonies, which occurred on March 4, 1861. Early in’ 
the morning of that day on arising he found thrust in the 
keyhole of his bedroom door a slip of paper, which con- 
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tained the following : “For inaugural address see Col. 
Ward H. Lamon. 

The young news gatherer had never heard of Col. Ward 
H. Lamon. To search for him in Washington, then crowded 
with strangers, was “to look for a needle in a haystack.” 
In great perplexity, the young man wended his way to the 
Willard Hotel, and in passing through the corridor on the 
second floor, saw through a half open door Mr. Lincoln 
himself walking up and down the room, reading a manu- 
script. 

As young Watterson entered the door, Mr. Lincoln 
turned and saw him; extended his hand, called him by name, 
and asked what could be done for him. 

Mr. Watterson showed the memorandum and explained 
his dilemma. 

“Why,” said Mr. Lincoln, “you have come to the right 
shop. Lamon is in the next room. I will introduce you to 
him, and he will fix you all right.” 


INAUGURATION OF LINCOLN 


The press copy of the inaugural address was supplied, 
and two hours later after witnessing the administration of 
the oath of office to Hannibal Hamlin, the new Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Watterson followed the procession across the 
rotunda to the east portico of the capitol to witness the 
Presidential inauguration, standing so close to Lincoln 
during the ceremony that he might have had the distinction 
of holding the presidential silk hat had not Judge Stephen 
A. Douglas reached over his head and received it when 
Lincoln uncovered. 

Mr. Watterson at the time of these eventful occurrences 
had just passed his 21st birthday. Though he was many 
months removed from the cub reporter class in his profes- 
sion, his viewpoint was sstill fresh, his mind still highly 
impressionable. I have no doubt that Lincoln’s kindly man- 
ner then glowed like a halo in the memory of the young 
newsgatherer and continued throughout his life to shed 
effulgence upon the character of the great American states- 
man. To the end of his days he was an ardent admirer of 
the War President. 

Of Mr. Watterson’s other newspaper work in Washing- 
ton, I know nothing, and very little about the publications 
there whose names figure in sketches of him—The Washing- 
ton States and The Democratic Review. Arnold Harris, 
who published The States from the latter part of 1860 to 
sometime in April, 1861, ventured to assert in Richmond 
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a few months later that it “was not surpassed in the vigor 
of its attacks on usurpations of Lincoln by any (journal) 
in the Confederate states, and was only discontinued on 
account of threats of Lane’s Kansas company that the office 
should be mobbed, the press and type thrown in the canal, 
and the editor and supporters hung at the lamp posts. 
Whether Mr. Watterson continued his connection with The 
States until its suspension under threats of violence, I can- 
not say. After the battle of Manassas he left Washington, 
going to Nashville where his fame as a brilliant young news- 
paper man was well established, and associated himself 
with The Republican Banner, one of the most notable papers 
ever published in Tennessee,—a Whig organ in other days, 
two of whose former editors, Zollicoffer and Rains, briga- 
dier generals in the Confederate army, were killed in battle. 
This connection with The Republican Banner did not con- 
tinue many months, for following the capture by Grant of 
Fort Donelson, Nashville was occupied by Federal troops, 
and all the Nashville papers suspended. It was during this 
connection in Nashville, however, that Mr. Watterson’s 
warm and lasting friendship with the late Albert Roberts 
was established. 


EDITOR OF CHATTANOOGA REBEL 


One of Mr. Watterson’s most picturesque newspaper 
connections was as editor of The Chattanooga Rebel, the 
most famous of the army newspapers of that day and the 
peripatetic organ of the Confederate Army of Tennessee. 
The publisher of The Rebel was the late Franc M. Paul, 
clerk of the state senate, who conceived the idea of an army 
newspaper while engaged in carrying the archives of the 
state of Tennessee on a round about journey from Memphis 
to Chattanooga, the fall of the former city into Federal 
hands being imminent. The idea of such a publication re- 
ceived the endorsement of James C. Warner, then a member 
of the Tennessee Legislature; F. C. Dunnington (later 
father-in-law of Edward Ward Carmack), and others, and 
Mr. Paul proceeded to launch the enterprise, leasing the 
modest equipment of The Advertiser, a suspended Chatta- 
nooga paper. The Chattanooga Rebel appeared during the 
third week in August, 1862, and met with a warm reception, 
the returns in two months’ time enabling the publisher to 
purchase the equipment he had leased. For a time the 
enterprising publisher had no regularly employed editorial 
assistants, though the late Col. John C. Burch, Maj. W. J. 
Sykes, and others gave a helping hand occasionally. In the 
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fall of the year, Mr. Paul paid a visit to Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., where the Army of Tennessee was then quartered, 
and had the good fortune to find young Watterson serving 
a's a volunteer aid on the staff of General Forrest. The 
young man expressed a desire to return to the newspaper 
business, his physical strength being: hardly equal to service 
with such a hard rider as Forrest. Watterson was a great 
favorite with Forrest, but the latter was readily convinced 
that the young journalist could do more for the Southern 
cause on the tripod than in the saddle, and an arrangement 
to put him there was quickly made, Mr. Watterson a few 
days later taking the place of editor and principal writer 
on The Rebel. A short time afterwards the late Albert 
Roberts of Nashville reached Chattanooga, having been on 
a raid with John Morgan in Middle Tennessee, and he was 
also engaged, his special function being to supply the wit 
and humor for the paper. The additions to the editorial 
department of The Rebel led to a largely increased demand 
for copies of it, these coming from all parts of the South. 
Directly Publisher Paul found himself in the market for a 
power press to speed up the printing of the issues. One was 
found in Rome, Ga., and an engine to run it was bought in 
Huntsville, Ala. The Rebel’s circulation grew to 8,000 
copies a day, and the number could have been doubled had 
the necessary supply of white paper been procurable. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Paul, who after the war, conducted a modest 
printing establishment in Nashville, some of the very bright- 
est things ever coming from the pens of either Watterson 
or Roberts were written during their service with The 
Rebel. 


TARGET OF FEDERAL GUNS 


Some of the ebulitions of the former, however, excited 
the wrath of the late Gen. J. T. Wilder, commander of the 
“Lightning Brigade,’ and when that Federal general ap- 
peared before Chattanooga in August, 1863, his chief desire 
was to demolish the home of The Rebel with shell fire. He 
had his most expert gunners survey the situation; for- 
tunately for Mr. Watterson and his associates the proposi- 
tion was not feasible. 

But while The Rebel office escaped General Wilder’s 
wrath, hi's cannon was the signal for The Rebel that moving 
day was at hand. A day or so after the shelling of Chatta- 
nooga began, the plant and such employes as wished to 
follow The Rebel’s fortunes were rumbling south in two 
box cars attached to a train for Atlanta. The newspaper 
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cars were dropped at Marietta, where for the ensuing eight 
months The Chattanooga Rebel made its home. 

This change of base was not without its heartaches for 
the young editor of The Rebel. James C. Warner was one 
of the sponsors of the doughty little paper. During the 
time of its publication in Chattanooga his home furnished 
an abiding place for the family of the late Andrew Ewing 
of Nashville, refugees from home after the fall of Fort 
Donelson. The hospitable Warner home was naturally open 
to the young men of The Rebel’s staff, and in that home Mr. 
Watterson met Miss Rebecca Ewing, oldest daughter of 
Andrew Ewing. An attachment developed and a courtship 
followed, but the exigencies of war prevented their marriage 
until after the restoration of peace between the sections, 
the ceremony occurring December 20, 1865, during Mr. 
Watterson’s post-bellum connection with The Nashville 
Republican Banner. 


OPPOSITION TO GENERAL BRAGG 


Wilder’s appearance before Chattanooga was the prelude 
of that city’s occupation by Rosecrans’ army, and ten days 
after that event came the bloody battle of Chickamauga, 
followed by Bragg’s disastrous failure to reap the fruits 
of his victory. At this point in the narration Publisher 
Paul will be allowed to take up the thread of the story :— 

“After the battle a strong prejudice grew up in the army 
and among the people against General Bragg, the com- 
mander of the Army of Tennessee. Mr. Watterson and 
myself, while not much apart in opinion as to General 
Bragg’s fitness for the command of the army, differed very 
widely as to the paper in reference to expressing this opin- 
ion through its columns. I maintained that as long as 
General Bragg held the command of the troops patriotism 
and devotion to the cause required that we should uphold 
him rather than destroy confidence in him in the minds of 
his men and the country. The paper being circulated ex- 
tensively among the troops such a course in my opinion 
would have been productive of much injury to the cause 
in every way. Mr. Watterson, on the other hand, was 
constantly itching to attack Bragg, and in my absence in 
North Carolina took occasion to pour out the vials of his 
concentrated indignation and long nurtured wrath upon the 
the head of the general of the Army of Tennessee. The 
General, of course, returned the compliment, and issued 
an order excluding The Rebel from the lines of his army, 
and on my return from my trip a day or two afterwards 
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I found the sales of the paper cut down from thousands to 
hundreds. The movements of the armies had cut off a 
good portion of our circulation, outside of the military and 
its exclusion from the lines had effectually corked us up, 
and confined our field to the territory in our rear. A short 
time after this Mr. Watterson got a position on The At- 
lanta Confederacy, with full permission to write what he 
chose about General Bragg. The Confederacy newspaper 
from some cause or other—possibly from too much Bragg 
on the brain—ceased to exist soon afterwards.” 

The Rebel meanwhile continued its abode at Marietta 
for several months, but the advance of Sherman’s army 
finally sent it hurrying on to Griffin, Ga., southwest of 
Atlanta, the paper eventually finding at Selma, Ala, a 
quietus of its tribulations and its triumphs, when Wilson’s 
cavalry burned everything about the plant that could be 
burned and smashed the rest on April 2, 1865. 


WITH THE MEMPHIS APPEAL 


After his services with The Atlanta Confederacy had 
been terminated by the demise of that journal, Mr. Watter- 
son went to the front again, as correspondent of The Mem- 
phis Appeal, another itinerant, then being published in 
Atlanta. From this service he went to Montgomery, Ala., 
where he edited The Mail of that city until the termination 
of hostilities. 

On September 27, 1865, John and Albert Roberts resumed 
the publication in Nashville of The Republican Banner. 
In a short while they were joined in the venture by George 
E. Purvis and Henry Watterson, the latter as already noted, 
marrying in Nashville while doing editorial work on the 
paper. During Mr. Watterson’s connection with The Re- 
publican Banner at this period, though he was absent from 
the city at the time, the paper had a very unique experience: 
in the middle of the night it was burned out in a big busi- 
ness district fire, but came out on time the next morning 
and through the heroic work of various employes was the 
only paper in Nashville which published a complete account 
of the fire that made it homeless. 

Those who have read Mr. Watterson’s reminiscent series, 
“Looking Backward,” will recall that one of his early re- 
miniscences, published in the volume, concerned Artemus 
Ward. Sometime previous to the commencement of the 
series, Mr. Watterson wrote the managing editor of The 
Nashville Banner, Mr. Marmaduke B. Morton, an old 
Courier-Journal man, and asked that an article he had writ- 
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ten for The Republican Banner about Artemus Ward be 
located and copied for him. The article was easily located, 
having appeared in The Republican Banner of March 10, 
1867. The story of the great humorist’s tragic successes in 
London, narrated in “Looking Backward,” was the identi- 
cal article which had appeared in The Republican Banner 
half a century before. This fact is mentioned that those 
who have read “Looking Backward” may judge of Mr. Wat- 
terson’s capabilities with a pen when he was still in his 
twenties. To my mind the Artemus Ward article was one 
of the most graphic, and one of the most interesting of the 
entire series. A striking feature of that article, by the way, 
was that Mr. Watterson, though a journalistic stripling so 
to speak, was even then on terms of friendly intimacy with 
the leading literary men of London, and able to stand spon- 
sor there for his more mature countryman. 


JOINS THE LOUISVILLE JOURNAL 


On June 23, 1868, the announcement was made that Mr. 
Watterson would leave The Republican Banner to go to 
Louisville, to The Journal, the paper which George D. Pren- 
tice had founded in 1830, and who after nearly forty years 
in harness was then approaching the end of his career. At 
the time that Mr. Watterson went to The Journal, Prentice 
was still the indefatigable worker he had ever been, averag- 
ing fifteen to eighteen hours a day. “His imagination, 
nevertheless, took a melancholy turn, and—” the language 
is Mr. Watterson’s—“threw out flashes of a somewhat mor- 
bid kind. His ambition, fitful at most, deserted him. His 
domesticity, to which he was attached, was gone. Society 
bored him. All his faculties remained clear and full, but 
the motive for effort was wanting, and he worked because 
it was his,nature to work. He let his hair and beard grow 
long, and was careless in his dress. People thought him 
thoroughly broken down as they saw him on the street heed- 
less, as he always had been, of passersby, or in his room 
wearing his brown and tattered robe.” 

Following Mr. Watterson’s appearance on the scene, there 
is said to have been a popular impression that Prentice had 
resigned his old place of editor of The Journal to his young- 
er and more active associate. “He resigned nothing,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Watterson. 

There were in Louisville at the time three daily papers— 
The Journal, The Courier, and The Democrat. According 
to ante-bellum standards they had been successful, “but the 
war of sections had made many changes.” After the war, 
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Louisville had hardly patronage enough to sustain one daily 
newspaper of the first or second class. 

During the war and preceding it, The Journal had stood 
for the Union; indeed, it has been said that The Journal, 
more than any other influence was. responsible for the state 
of Kentucky remaining in the Union when her Southern 
sisters one after another revoked their allegiance. On the 
other hand, The Courier had upheld the cause of the South; 
one of its former editors, Reuben T. Durrett, had been ar- 
rested early in the hostilities and sent to Fort Warren, 
while Walter N. Haldeman, The Couwrier’s publisher, on the 
eve of the suppression of his paper by the Federal military 
authorities, September 19, 1861, had quietly departed for 
Nashville, where its publication was continued until the 
fall of Fort Donelson. 


COURIER JOURNAL APPEARS 


In 1868, the old Journal stood sadly in need of a publisher 
and Mr. Haldeman of The Courier stood equally in need of 
an editor. Moreover, Mr. Haldeman and Mr. Watterson 
were old and good friends. After six months of friendly 
rivalry, following Mr. Watterson’s arrival in Louisville, a 
plan of uniting The Journal and The Courier was agreed 
upon, and to make the merger complete The Democrat was 
purchased. The result of this consolidation, The Courier- 
Journal, all unexpectedly to the public, made its appearance 
on the doorsteps of Louisville on Sunday morning, Novem- 
ber 8, 1868. Into the editorial rooms of the combination 
went both Prentice and Watterson, but on Christmas Eve, 
1869, the former left the office for a holiday visit never to 
return, his death occurring January 22, 1870. 

Harrison Robertson, a Courier-Journal veteran of more 
than half a century’s service, and for years associated with 
Mr. Watterson, was once asked for his judgment as to the 
most notable work that Mr. Watterson had done on The 
Courier-Journal. Without any ifs or ands, Mr. Robertson 
replied: ‘When he sought to liberalize the South in read- 
justment to the new conditions during and immediately 
after the Reconstruction Period.” 

Fortunately, Mr. Watterson himself has supplied a de- 
scription of the problems of those times: 

“The one constitutional barrier which had stood between 
the people of the stricken section (the South) and political 
extinction was about to be removed by the exit of Andrew 
Johnson from the White House. In his place, a man of 
blood and iron—for such was the estimate at that time 
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placed upon Grant—had been elected President. The Re- 
publicans in Congress, checked for a time by Johnson, were 
at last to have entire sway under Grant. Reconstruction 
was at length to be both thorough and merciless. To meet 
these conditions was the first requirement of The Courier- 
Journal, a newspaper conducted by outlawed Rebels and 
published on the sectional border-line. The task was not an 
easy one. 

“There is never a cause so weak that it does not stir 
into ill-timed activity some wild, unpractical zealots who 
imagine it strong. There is never a cause so just but that 
the malevolent and the mercenary will seek to trade upon 
it. The South was helpless; the one thing needful was to 
get it on its feet, and, though the bravest and the wisest 
saw this plainly enough, there came to the front—parti- 
cularly in Kentucky—a small, but noisy body of politicians, 
who had only worked themselves into a state of belligerency 
when it was too late, and who, with more or less aggres- 
siveness, insisted that the South still had rights which it 
was able to maintain and which the North could be forced 
to respect. The Courier-Journal was of a different opinion. 
It took the ground that, whatever of right might yet exist, 
the South was at the mercy of the North; that the Radical 
party dominated the North and was able to dictate its own 
terms; and that the shortest way out lay in that course 
which was best calculated to disarm radicalism by an intelli- 
gent appeal to the more conservative elements of Northern 
society, supported by a domestic policy of justice alike to 
whites and blacks. 


“BLOODY SHIRT’ TRUMPS 


“The policy of conciliation suited the Southern extremists 
as little as it suited the Northern extremists. It took from 
the politicians their best card. South no less than North 
‘the bloody shirt’ was trumps. It could be played with 
effect. It never failed to catch the unthinking and to arouse 
the excitable. What cared the perennial candidate so he 
got votes enough? What cared the professional agitator 
so his appeals to passion produced results?” 

This policy of trying to get the South’s hand out of the 
lion’s mouth by stroking the beast’s mane, instead of twist- 
ing its tail, according to Mr. Watterson, was a matter of 
treading upon eggs. There was scarcely a crime which 
was not alleged against the paper, and scarcely a hostile 
device which was not undertaken to put the paper down 
and drive it out. The policy pursued by The Courier- 
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Journal, it is said, was not without attending danger of 
physical violence as well as financial ruin for those directing 
its destinies. 

I cannot detail what effect this conciliatory policy of The 
Courier-Journal had in hastening the reunion of the sec- 
tions, but I am prepared to believe that the newspaper’s 
share in promoting the reunion was noteworthy, for every 
old Courier-Journal man I have known boasted of that policy 
when recounting its glories. And I like to think that in the 
shaping of this policy, Lincoln—dead though he was—had 
an invisible but effective hand,—that his kindness to the boy 
reporter of other days. was bread cast upon the waters from 
which a distracted country reaped benefits incalculable. 

In a sketch of The Courier-Journal written by Mr. Wat- 
terson for a special edition of the paper, March 25, 1913, 
a number of highly interesting bits of newspaper history 
were perpetuated. 

One of these regarded The Courier-Journal’s support of 
Tilden for President, in 1876. Recognizing in the New 
Yorker the man seemingly made for the occasion, the paper 
supported him early and late. Tilden at the time was Gov- 
ernor of New York, and had won national reputation by 
bringing “Boss” Tweed to justice, and he was regarded by 
the country generally as well equipped for the duties of 
chief magistrate. 

The Democratic party, after the war, had found Jordan 
a hard road to travel. The road might have been longer 
and the way harder had not high representatives of the 
Republican party, fattened on power, wandered into ways 
that were dark. 

Finally, in 1874, the Democrats carried the Empire State; 
they carried the House of Representatives in Congress by 
an overwhelming majority. “In the Senate,” as Mr. Wat- 
terson once wrote, “they had a respectable minority, with 
Thurman and Bayard to lead it. In the House Randall and 
Kerr and Cox, Lamar, Beck and Knott were about to be 
reinforced by Hill and Tucker and Mills and Gibson.” 


NOMINATION OF TILDEN 


The Democratic national convention of 1876 met on June 
28 in St. Louis, two weeks after the Republicans had met 
in Cincinnati and nominated Rutherford B. Hayes and 
William A. Wheeler. 

The St. Louis convention is said to have been a thoroughly 
organized Tilden affair before it met, though the friends of 
Thomas A. Hendricks of Indiana, later nominated for Vice- 
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President, staged a desperate battle in the convention to 
make him the standard-bearer. William L. Scott of Penn- 
sylvania was the accepted leader of the Tilden forces, but 
Henry Watterson was their inspiration. He was the tem- 
porary chairman of the convention, and in the order of 
things as understood at present, would have delivered the 
keynote address of the convention, but his services did not 
stop there. Much bitterness developed during the conven- 
tion struggles and it is said that a duel between Gen. George 
Washington Morgan, a fighting Democrat soldier from Ohio, 
and Col. W. C. P. Breckinridge of Kentucky was averted 
by the maneuvers of Mr. Watterson, who hurried Breckin- 
ridge off to dinner and compelled him to make concessions 
which appeased the Ohio warrior. 

Tilden was nominated for President on the second ballot, 
upon a platform which embodied a. scathing arraignment of 
the opposing party :— 

“When the annals of the Republic show the disgrace and 
censure of a Vice-President; a late Speaker of the House 
of Representatives marketing his rulings as a presiding 
officer; three Senators profiting secretly by their votes as 
law-makers; five chairmen of the leading committees of 
the House of Representatives exposed in jobbery; a late 
Secretary of the Treasury forcing balances in the public 
accounts; a late Attorney-General misappropriating public 
funds; a Secretary of the Navy enriched and enriching his 
friends by percentages levied off the profits of contractors 
with his department; an Ambassador to England censured 
in a dishonorable speculation; the President’s private sec- 
retary barely escaping conviction upon trial for guilty com- 
plicity in frauds upon the revenue; a Secretary of War 
impeached for high crimes and misdemeanors,—the demon- 
stration is complete that the first step in reform must be 
the people’s choice of honest men from another party, lest 
the disease of one political organization infect the body poli- 
tic, and lest by making no change of men or parties, we 
get no change of measures and no real reform.” 

Election day that year came on November 7, 1876. In 
Tennessee, that election is especially notable because W. F. 
Yardly, the only negro ever running for Governor in the 
State, was a candidate and polled 1,690 votes. 

The returns in the Presidential contest indicated the elec- 
tion of Tilden. The night of November 8, a crowd gathered 
in front of The Courier-Journal office in Louisville and Mr. 
Watterson in a speech declared that Tilden had been elected 
with a total of 200 electoral votes, 15 more than the neces- 
sary 185. Later the Watterson home was visited by an 
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immense crowd, and in a speech there the editor declared 
that Tilden’s election would restore tranquility, order and 
good feeling among all classes. 

Mr. Watterson was among the Democratic delegation as- 
sembling in Louisville directly after the election, and at the 
request of Abram 8S. Hewitt, chairman of the Democratic 
national committee, going to New Orleans where a con- 
ference was sought with President Grant’s committee, head- 
ed by Stanley Matthews, to see that the board of canvassers 
made a fair count of Louisiana’s vote. 


ELECTORAL COMMISSION BILL 


Mr. Watterson at this time was a member of Congress 
from Kentucky, having succeeded Edward Y. Parsons on 
August 12, 1876. As a member of Congress, his sober 
second thought led him to support the Electoral Commis- 
sion bill. His speech in favor of the measure was delivered 
on January 26, 1877. It was temperate and patriotic. Few 
speeches pitched upon a higher plane can be found in Ameri- 
can partisan politics. 

“T may not, and I do not like it as an original proposi- 
tion,’ said Mr. Watterson, referring to the proposed 
Electoral Commission. ‘I may, and I do feel a sense of 
indignation that such a.contingency has been forced by the 
operations of what I believe to be a conspiracy. But, re- 
duced to a choice of evils, I take this tribunal, entertaining 
no doubt that it will be composed of competent and patriotic 
men, by whose judgment I shall abide, something more than 
party being at stake. The happiness and peace of forty 
millions of people will press upon the commission raised 
by this act; its members will cease to be partisans; they 
will sit for the whole country; and, as they discharge their 
full duty, they will be honored in the land.” 

As events proved, the speaker was more patriotic than 
prophetic. 

The year after the seating of Hayes, as a result of the 
action of the Electoral Commission, a bitter controversy 
developed between Mr. Watterson and Abram S. Hewitt, 
the former charging the Democratic chairman with sup- 
pressing the fact, at a critical stage of the deliberations in 
Washington, that Tilden disapproved of the Electoral Com- 
mission. 

In his sketch of The Courier-Journal referred to, Mr. 
Watterson accorded the paper the honor of being the parent 
of “the Democratic policy which had twice rescued the 
party from a state bordering on collapse’”—a tariff for reve- 
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nue only, and in’ this connection he lambasted Grover Cleve- 
land for the shipwreck of the party by his tariff message. 

Also, there was a confession made that during the Free 
Silver campaign of 1896 The Courier-Journal property was 
“seriously menaced.” “It cost more of labor and patience 
to save it from destruction,” according to its editor, “than 
it had cost to create it thirty years before.” 


The Courier-Journal in that memorable campaign balked 
at the action of the Chicago convention and gave its support 
to the Palmer and Buckner ticket, though it was recognized 
that the paper’s existence as well as the fortunes of those 
back of it were jeopardized by the course. 


WILSON-HARVEY CONTROVERSY 


Before quitting the Presidential timber preserves, in 
which Mr. Watterson from time to time wielded a sturdy 
axe, it may be recalled that it was in Mr. Watterson’s room 
at the Manhattan Club in New York that the Harvey-Wilson 
episode, a matter of first page importance in the early days 
of 1912, was staged. Col. George Harvey, then editor of 
Harper’s Weekly, had been one of the pioneer advocates of 
Woodrow Wilson for President, but as time wore on and 
Colonel Harvey’s suggestion passed from possibility to prob- 
ability, enthusiastic support from the Weekly threatened to 
assume embarrassing phases for the reason that in days 
gone by J. Pierpont Morgan had aided the Weekly’s pub- 
lishers financially. 

At a three-handed conference that day in 1912 in Mr. 
Watterson’s room in the Manhattan Club the question of 
the acceptability of Colonel Harvey’s ardent support was 
asked and answered—the support terminating. 

Eighteen months before—the version is Mr. Watterson’s 
—Harvey had brought the Kentucky editor and Woodrow 
Wilson together in his New Jersey home and had aroused 
i the former a growing interest in Mr. Wilson’s aspira- 

ions. 

Mr. Watterson had hoped to find another Tilden. At the 
conference in the Manhattan Club he found the Wilson man- 
ner “autocratic, if not tyrannous.” 

“Tn point of intellect and availability,” Mr. Watterson an- 
nounced to the world on January 17, 1912, “I yet think 
Colonel Harvey made no mistake in his choice of a candi- 
date; but the circumstance leading to the unfortunate part- 
ing of the ways between them leads me to doubt whether in 
character and temperament—it may be merely in the habit 
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of a lifetime—Governor Wilson is not rather a ‘school mas- 
ter than a statesman.” 

“In the face of the terrible castigation given him by 
Henry Watterson in connection with the Harvey case,” the 
Associated Press dispatches of the time read, “All that had 
been obtained out of Governor Wilson up to last night was, 
‘Colonel Watterson is a fine old gentleman.’ ” 

Getting back to Mr. Watterson’s writings, one series of 
editorials which excited widespread comment was an ar- 
raignment of the so-called Four Hundred of New York. 
One of this series, entitled “The Smart Set, The Newspapers 
And The Truth,” appearing September 17, 1902, was con- 
spicuously Wattersonian. 


ROOSEVELT EDITORIALS 


Another series of editorials, as readable as ever appeared 
in an American newspaper,—remarkable for their extra- 
ordinary style and diction, and for their vision—perhaps— 
concerned Theodore Roosevelt, the ex-President, then in the 
midst of his European ovations, following the African hunt- 
ing expedition. The first of the series, “Whither ?”’ appeared 
April 8, 1910, suggesting that the ultimate destination of 
the traveler was the Presidency, and reminding the Ameri- 
can people that “he is the most startling figure who has 
appeared in the world since Napoleon Bonaparte.” The 
question raised was whether “representative government 
in America is a failure, and whether the only cure for the 
evils which are admitted is the one-man power.” 

According to the author of the editorial, it set some news- 
papers to laughing and some of them to swearing. Few of 
them took the matter seriously. In the Courier-Journal of 
April 21, 1910, appeared another of the series entitled ‘“‘The 
Issue Is Up to the Republican Party.” Finally the “wander- 
ing Ulysses” reached home to receive an amazing reception 
in New York and to disclaim any intention of seeking an- 
other term in the White House. The Courier-Journal, ap- 
plauding his utterance as spoken “like a patriot,” “like an 
American,” proceeded to assign “A Place For Theodore 
Roosevelt. . . .” 

“Let him but declare his independence of machine politics 
and proclaim himself Chief Justice of the High Court of 
Political Arbitration, and he will be accepted by the en- 
enlightened and the progressive of all parties; its purpose 
the purging of the public service; its jurisdiction wherever 
the need arises; its authorization and authority, perfect 
disinterestedness and transparent procedure, master of it- 
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self, equally free and fearless of the hand-made statesmen 
and tin-horn engineers of both the Democratic and Republi- 
can parties, where they run counter to the public honor and 
welfare, to justice and integrity.” 

The “Hight Court” of Mr. Watterson of course never ma- 
terialized. The Chicago Republican convention re-nomi- 
nated Judge Taft, and the Progressive party sprang into 
existence with a bull moose as its emblem and Roosevelt 
as its standard-bearer. On June 26, 1912, The Courier- 
Journal editor took a retrospective view of his past utter- 
ances on the subject with some picturesque comment, the 
broadside concluding: 

“Ah, Theodore! Theodore! Why could you not see it? 
Why may you not yet see it? Ignatius Loyola did not go 
about asking great place when he preached the religion 
of Jesus. Nor did Savonarola when he sought to purge the 
Church of Rome. What better than Cesar might you hope 
to be? Or Cromwell? Alack the day—you wrote a Life 
of Cromwell—and you should know the futility, the igno- 
miny of overambition to one really great of soul. Yet it is 
Louis Napoleon and Diaz, to whom your enemies are com- 
paring you—The Courier-Journal and Dr. Hamilton to 
Rienzi—whilst your own past might have shone in history 
greater than any of these, even Ceesar and Cromwell; thou 
the American President, thou the Peace Maker, thou the 
Voice of the People crying out in the Wilderness for better 
things; but not thou the Self-Seeker, not thou the heedless 
Destructive, not thou the Desperate Valiant, like Richard, 
like Macbeth, sword in hand, driven to the last ditch!” 


WORLD WAR SHIBBOLETH 


The World War found Mr. Watterson, though well past 
the three score and ten mark, in the saddle early, and his 
editorial warhorse was mettlesome. He had then one of his 
broadest and most appreciative audiences. Certain it is, 
his proposal to consign the offending houses of Europe to 
realms beyond the range of diplomacy was more in accord 
with the popular fancy than was Mr. Wilson’s program 
“to make the world safe for democracy.” 

In view of the fact that historical interest may attach 
to the famous Watterson shibboleth referred to, I will re- 
produce an excerpt from the editorial which was printed 
in The Courier-Journal September 3, 1914, a month after 
the war started. The excerpt reads: 

“Herman Ridder flings Japan at us. What does he think 
now of Turkey? How can he reconcile the Kaiser’s os- 
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tentatious appeal to the Children of Christ and his pre- 
tentious partnership with God—‘Mienself und Gott,’—with 
his calling the hordes of Mahomet to his aid? May Heaven 
protect the Vaterland from contamination and give the 
German people a chance! To Hell with the Hohenzollerns 
and the Hapsburgs!” : 

A year before this country finally entered the war, Mr. 
Watterson’s announced program was that “the Prussian 
Militariat must be crushed,” that “Belgium must be put 
where Belgium was,” that “Alsace-Lorraine must be re- 
stored to France.” On March 4, 1917, a month before the 
declaration of the United States, Mr. Watterson telegraphed 
The Courier-Journal from Miami, Fla.: ‘There is a time 
to preach and a time to pray. There is also a time to fight, 
and that time is upon us. He who dallies is something 
worse than a dastard. He is a traitor and a villain.” 

The day after America swung into the conflict, which is 
to say on April 7, 1917, Mr. Watterson came out with the 
editorial ‘“Vae Victis!’ (Woe to the Vanquished), which 
was awarded the $500 Pulitzer Prize as the best editorial 
utterance of 1917. It was a trumpet call to arms:— 

“There are times when feeling must be sent to the rear; 
when duty must toe the line; when the aversion brave men 
have for fighting must yield to the adjuration, ‘Give me 
liberty, or give me death!’ That time is now upon us. 

“Unless Patrick Henry was wrong—unless Washington 
and the men of the Revolution were wrong, that time is 
upon us, Itis a lie to pretend that the world is better than 
it was; that men are truer, wiser; that war is escapable; 
that peace may be had for the planning and the asking. 
The situation which without any act of ours rises before us 
is as exigent as that which rose before the Colonists in 
America when a mad English king, claiming to rule without 
accountability, asserted the right divine of kings and sent 
an army to enforce it. A mad German Emperor, claiming 
partnership with God, again elevates the standard of right 
divine and bids the world to worship, or die. 

“First of all on bended knee we should pray God to 
forgive us. Then erect as men, Christian men, soldierly 
men, to the flag and the fray—wherever they lead us—over 
the ocean—through France to Flanders—across the Low 
Countries to Koln, Bonn and Koblens—tumbling the 
fortress of Ehrenbretstein into the Rhine as we pass and 
damming the mouth of the Mozelle with the debris of the 
ruin we make of it—then on, on to Berlin, the Black Horse 
Calvary sweeping the Wilhelmstrasse like lava down the 
mountain side, the Junker and the saber-rattler flying be- 
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fore us, the tunes being ‘Dixie’ and ‘Yankee Doodle,’ the 
cry being ‘Hail the French Republic—Hail the Republic of 
Russia—welcome the commonwealth of the Vaterland—no 
peace with the Kaiser—no parley with Autocracy, Absolu- 
tism and the divine right of kings—to hell with the Haps- 
burgs and the Hohenzollerns!’ ” 

Mr. Watterson was past 77 years of age when this coun- 
try entered the war, but while in health no one could have 
dealt with it more vigorously, or discussed it in more pic- 
turesque terms. When the end came Louisville did him the 
honor of selecting him as the principal orator of the city’s 
Armistice celebration, but the condition of his health pre- 
vented his participation. 


ENTERTAINING WRITER 


Mr. Watterson was one of the most entertaining news- 
paper writers of his time. Sometimes his contribution to 
The Courier-Journal took the form of a letter written from 
some point in Europe on a historical or literary theme. 
Again it was a letter on some topic of the time written from 
his winter home in Florida. Sometimes—notably in his 
later years—it was a double deaded, double column edi- 
torial. In any form his utterances were well worth reading. 
Editorially, Mr. Watterson could be relied upon to extend 
himself when he had for a subject any phase of Lincoln’s 
career, Roosevelt, sumptuary legislation, the church and 
state combination, or suffrage for women. The latter sub- 
ject and that of personal liberty were usually his least 
interesting efforts; generally his lack of patience showed 
too plainly. His non-political letters from Europe, written 
during his vacation travels, were always full of interest. 
They betrayed the extraordinary scope of his reading,—ex- 
traordinary because one of his eyes was sightless, and the 
other rather poorly equipped for heavy service. 

Mr. Watterson died December 22, 1921, rather unex- 
pectedly in a hotel in Jacksonville, Fla. For sometime his 
pen had been idle, and he himself a mere looker-on in Vien- 
na. He had lived a life singularly full of interesting inci- 
dents and episodes, and had achieved abundant distinction 
in the profession of newspaper writing. When the end 
approached, he realized it. Presumably he was ready for 
the summons. He credited himself with being so as far back 
as 1918, when, in a burst of confidence, regarding the fu- 
ture of the country, he wrote— 

“What lies beyond the older among us seek not to pene- 
trate. They have seen enough. They are ready to go to the 
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final Judge, and may go shouting; not in the least fearing 
that God, who led the Children out of the Wilderness, and 
gave the modern world a Washington and a Lincoln, will 
not take care of all the interests of this great Republic be- 
tween Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands, between Ha- 
vana and Hawaii, even as he took care of the territory of 
Louisiana and the empire of Texas; always on the side of 
the Anglo-Saxon, carrying across his back the Cross of 
Calvary, in his heart Christ and Him Crucified!” 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


MARK TWAIN, SOUTHERNER 
A. V. GOODPASTURE 


Samuel Langhorne Clemens, known and admired the 
world over as Mark Twain, barely missed being born on 
top of Cumberland Mountain, in Fentress County, Tennes- 
see, which was made famous during the World War, as the 
home of Private George Ashburn, who shed the first Ameri- 
can blood on the battlefields of France; and of Corporal 
Alvin Cullom York, who was distinguished as the greatest 
individual soldier of all the armies. 

In Captain Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven, where Mark 
made him see the real essence of men, freed from the acci- 
dents of opportunity and environment, he found that Ed- 
ward J. Billings, a tailor from Tennessee, was the greatest 
poet of all time. If this was prophetic, one might expect 
Billing’s antitype to be among the distinguished young poets 
who constitute the Fugitive Club, but it would be impossible 
to identify him, where all are equally so brilliant; but if, 
instead of the super-poet, he had located the super-soldier, 
Absalom Jones, in Tennessee instead of Massachuetts, the 
public would at once have recognized in him a prophecy of 
Corporal York. 

If Mark Twain had been born in Fentress County he 
might have made a better soldier than the second lieutenant 
in the Confederate army, who left the service at the end 
of a fortnight. 

Among his ancestors I want to invite attention to his 
grandmother, Pamela, daughter of Stephen and Rachel 
Moorman Goggin, who married Samuel Clemens, October 
23, 1797. Pamela was so much a favorite in the family 
that Mark’s sister was given her name. I wonder if some 
of his humor did not come from this Goggin-Moorman 
cross? Pamela’s sister, Polly, married Alexander Gill, and 
her grandson, the late J. J. Gill, a leading and honorable 
citizen of Shelbyville, Tennessee, was chock-full of quaint, 
dry humor. He also had the Clemens wanderlust, and 
boasted that he had traveled all over the world—in his mor- 
ris chair. He was as solemn as a bishop, and told his funny 
stories with the gravity of a sermon. 

For instance, he explained why he had never become a 
church member in this way: His wife was a Methodist, the 
daughter of a well known Methodist preacher, and his 
father’s family were Baptists. ‘I couldn’t,” he said, “join 
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the Methodist church, because it taught infant baptism; I 
couldn’t join the Baptists, because of their belief in close 
communion; so I am just bushwhacking my way through.” 

One other instance: His nephew, Evans, from whom I 
had this anecdote, was a banker in Shelbyville, and his 
uncle’s financial adviser, and himself had a fine sense of 
humor. His uncle Gill was an enthusiastic Shriner, and 
took the liveliest pleasure in their annual meetings. On 
this occasion they met in Louisville, and Gill was one of the 
first arrivals. Presently his checks began to pour into 
Evans’ bank for payment. They continued to come in pretty 
regularly for some days, when Evans received this telegram 
from Gill: “Don’t pay any more of my checks. I have fallen 
into the hands of the hoodlums.” 

All of Mark Twain’s paternal ancestors belonged to old 
Virginia families. His mother, Jane Lampton, was a Ken- 
tucky belle, descended from the pioneer Kentucky families 
of Montgomery and Casey. His father, John Marshall 
Clemens, was essentially a pioneer, always pushing forward 
to the newer settlements. After his father’s death he moved 
with his mother’s family to Adair County, Kentucky, where 
his mother married again, and he studied law at Columbia, 
the county seat. Here in 1823, he met Jane Lampton, who 
was in love with Dr. Barrett, but in a pet, following a lover’s 
quarrel, she married young Clemens, to show that she 
“didn’t care.” But she made him a true and faithful wife 
as long as he lived. She did not forget Dr. Barrett, how- 
ever, though she never saw him again. When she was 82 
years old, she made a long journey to an Old Settlers Con- 
vention to meet him and ask his forgiveness, but arrived 
too late. 

To Jane Lampton, his mother, are usually attributed those 
distinguishing characteristics that made Mark Twain 
famous; especially his rare sense of humor, and the pleasant 
Southern drawl in his speech. In their first interview, on 
the Paul Jones, Bixby asked him, “What makes you pull 
your words that way?” “You'll have to ask mother,” he 
replied, “She pulls hers, too.” 

In 1824, the Clemenses moved to Gainesboro, Tennessee, 
where Orion, their oldest son, was born. In the meantime, 
Fentress County had been erected in the fall of 1823, but 
its courts were temporarily held at the house of Coonrod 
Pile. This was a brand-new political division that appealed 
to the pioneering instincts of Clemens, and he soon began 
to make himself acquainted with it. He had something to 
do with the selection of its county seat, which was fixed at 
Jamestown late in the year 1825, and was appointed one of 
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its commissioners. Jamestown began to be settled early in 
the year 1827, and the Clemens home was the first structure 
erected in the town. Clemens drew the specifications for 
the courthouse and jail, which are still preserved in his 
handwriting. Contracts for its public buildings were let 
May 30, 1827, and the county was soon ready for business. 
John M. Clemens was elected its first county court clerk. 

Clemens was a lawyer, a public official, a merchant, and 
a land speculator. His speculation in Tennessee land has a 
wide interest because it was the motif of Mark Twain’s 
Gilded Age. He bought or entered about 75,000 acres lying 
some twenty miles southward of Jamestown, on top of the 
mountain. This he regarded, with good reason, as an ample 
provision for his family, whatever might befall him. That 
being settled, all he had to do was to provide for his present 
necessities, which, it seems, he did not find an easy matter 
at Jamestown; or else, his pioneering spirit moved him to 
try other localities. Meanwhile his two daughters, Pamela 
and Margaret, were born at Jamestown. 

A little later he moved his family and stock of goods to 
Three Forks of Wolf; apparently a good move. The Wolf 
River Valley was a splendid agricultural section, known up 
there as the granary of Fentress County. It was entirely 
different from the barren sands on top of the mountain. 
But he did not remain long at the Three Forks. He moved 
a little farther up the river to Pall Mall, where he added to 
his other occupations, that of postmaster. Pall Mall has 
since become celebrated as the birthplace of Corporal York, 
and site of the $25,000 farm the admiring public gave him, 
in recognition of his distinguished services to his country. 
At Pall Mall, Benjamin, Clemens’ second son and fourth 
child, was born. He remained here until 1835, still taking 
a lively interest in the county. He furnished Eastin Morris 
information about Fentress County for his Tennessee Gazet- 
teer, which was published in 1834, and received the author’s 
acknowledgments in the preface to the book. 

But there were still other countries to be settled. Two 
states, Louisiana and Missouri, had been created west of 
the Mississippi River. In Missouri many of his wife’s rela- 
tives, including her sister, Patsy, the wife of John Quarles, 
had settled at a little place called Florida. John Quarles 
was the leading merchant—perhaps the only one—in the 
town. Clemens was undoubtedly ready for a change, and 
when, in the spring of 1835, Quarles urged him to come to 
Florida and join him in the mercantile business, he pulled 
up stakes at Pall Mall, took his wife and four children, and 
his negro slaves, and trekked to the West. 
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Mark Twain was born in Florida, Missouri, November 
30, 1835. His family soon afterwards moved to Hannibal, 
in the same state, where Henry, the only other child, was 
born, and where Mark was reared. 

From Mark’s description of John Quarles’ farm near 
Florida, where he spent a part of every year until he was 
twelve or thirteen years old, it might have been located in 
Tennessee, with its double log house, corn crib, tobacco barn, 
and negro cabins; its Southern dishes, corn bread, hot bis- 
cuits, and fried chicken, which, he says, the North cannot 
learn to cook; its eight children, and fifteen or twenty 
negroes, the boys playing with the little negroes, and calling 
the old ones “Uncle” and “Aunt,” Southern style; Uncle 
Dan’! telling the same immortal stories Uncle Remus after- 
wards told. And in Hannibal, too, the town population had 
come from the South, and brought their ideals, customs, and 
traditions with them. The South in Missouri. 

After this much family history, I wish to impress these 
facts: That every drop of Mark Twain’s blood was South- 
ern, his paternal ancestry being from Virginia, his maternal 
from Kentucky, and his father and mother immediately 
from Tennessee; that early Missouri was settled mostly 
from the South, and its civilization, including the institu- 
tion of slavery, was Southern; that of Mark Twain’s five 
brothers and sisters, four were born in Tennessee, and 
Henry, the fifth, poor fellow! a bright and promising young 
man, the idol of Mark Twain’s heart, was blown up in a 
steamboat explosion on the Mississippi River, taken to a 
Memphis hospital, and died in Tennessee; and finally, that 
the family fortune, the hope of their future, was in Ten- 
nessee lands. 

Orion Clemens, we are told, was an abolitionist, which 
probably influenced his brother’s destiny. But his mother, 
who had been in daily touch with slavery for sixty years, 
“was not conscious that it was a bald, grotesque, and un- 
warrantable usurpation.” And Mark, himself, doesn’t seem 
to have had any qualms on the subject before the institution 
perished. As a school boy he had no aversion to it. He 
said he was not aware that there was any thing wrong 
about it. When he was in his eighteenth year he made his 
first adventure into the world, and he repeated such adven- 
tures year after year all the balance of his life. Surely, 
this much he must have inherited from his pioneering 
father. However, his eighteenth birthday found him in 
Philadelphia. By this time Orion had married, and was 
living in Muscatine, Iowa. So Mark writes him: ‘How do 
you like ‘free soil’? I would like amazingly to see a good 
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old-fashioned negro.” The results of the war opened many 
eyes on the subject of slavery. 

In 1857, Mark Twain began his four years’ career as a 
pilot on the Mississippi River, made glorious by his charm- 
ing story of Life On the Mississippi. And remember that 
the field of his triumphs as a pilot was Southern—he ran 
between St. Louis and New Orleans. His last landing at 
St. Louis was under the guns of the Federal troops, at the 
beginning of the Civil War. 

Bearing in mind the facts I have given, it was perfectly 
natural that Mark Twain should have joined the Confed- 
erate army, as he did. That he left it so soon requires 
explanation, which he never attempted. This is the most 
obscure episode in his whole career. He barely mentions 
the fact that he was a Confederate soldier. His little thir- 
teen-year-old daughter, Susy, wrote a biography of him, of 
which he was very proud; he endorsed it, commented on it, 
and incorporated it in his Autobiography. Susy entirely 
omits his military experiences, and takes him directly from 
the Mississippi pilot house to the Territory of Nevada. Evi- 
dently Mark had never talked about his army life in her 
presence. 

Albert Bigelow Paine, his biographer, burlesques the 
Hannibal company, in which he was elected second lieu- 
tenant, as a wild lark of a lot of boys, like Tom Sawyer’s 
“red handed bandits,” who didn’t know what it was all 
about. But Mark did know; he was then in his twenty- 
sixth year, and was a man of wide information and unusual 
experience of the world. He embraced the Confederate 
cause intelligently, and, so far as I can find, never apolo- 
gised for his choice. February 11, 1901, he presided at a 
Lincoln birthday celebration in Carnegie Hall. In a speech 
introducing his second cousin, Colonel Henry Watterson, 
the orator of the day, he said, “I was born and reared in a 
slave state, my father was a slave owner; and in the Civil 
War I was a second lieutenant in the Confederate service. 
For a while. . . . We of the South were not ashamed, for, 
like the men of the North, we were fighting for flags we 
loved; and when men fight for these things, and under 
these convictions, with nothing sordid to tarnish their cause, 
that cause is holy, the blood spilt for it is sacred, the life 
that is laid down for it is consecrated.” 

I think I can give the reason why Mark left the Con- 
federate army, and it is fortunate for our literature that 
it happened so. Orion Clemens, the abolitionist, had studied 
law with Edward Bates, in St. Louis. When Lincoln was 
inaugurated, March 4, 1861, he appointed Edward Bates to 
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a place in his cabinet as Attorney General. Orion, who was 
then living in Keokuk, Iowa, immediately applied to him 
for a job, and was appointed Secretary of the Territory of 
Nevada, under Governor James W. Nye. This all happened 
while Mark was in the Confederate army, and he probably 
heard of it while he was invalided for some weeks, confined 
to his bed in a private home, with a sprained ankle. At any 
rate, as soon as he was able to be out, he hastened to Keokuk, 
and was appointed private secretary to his brother, and left 
at once for Carson City, the capital of Nevada. 

Mark Twain was a creature of enthusiasms, which fol- 
lowed one after another, the latest obliterating all the rest. 
It may well be that he was soon tired of army life, but it 
seems certain that he could not resist the call of adventure, 
exploration, and gold digging in the Pacific West. I have 
alluded to his roving disposition, but I don’t think I have 
mentioned that, immediately before he took up piloting, he 
had a great desire—and purpose—to explore, and make his 
fortune, on the head waters of the Amazon. Indeed, he 
thought he was on his way to South America when he 
boarded the steamer Paul Jones, bound for New Orleans; 
but instead, he met Horace Bixby, the pilot, applied for a 
job, and was taken on as a cub; thus realizing one of his 
earlier enthusiasms. And now a new western adventure 
knocked at his door, and he embraced it with the same en- 
thusiasm that the Amazon, the Mississippi, and the Con- 
federacy had aroused. In the West, he discovered the 
powers, and developed the gifts that have made him famous. 

In 1867, he came East, where his friend, Charles Henry 
Webb, published his first book, The Celebrated Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras County, and Other Sketches. He then 
took passage on the steamer Quaker City, for his memorable 
trip abroad, with important results. It furnished material 
for the book that first made him famous, Innocents Abroad, 
or the New Pilgrim’s Progress. That was one thing. An- 
other was, that Charles Langdon, the son of a wealthy coal 
dealer and mine owner, of Elmira, New York, was a fel- 
lower passenger. Through Charles Langdon, he made the 
acquaintance of his sister, Olivia, whom he afterwards mar- 
ried. She was a lovely woman, who sweetened his life, and 
protected his reputation by vetoing, in her gentle way, such 
of his daring fancies as might have shocked the public. He 
remained some years in New York State, then built him a 
permanent home in Hartford, Connecticut, and lived abroad 
most of his time. 

What I am leading up to is this: While in the East he 
wrote his stories of Southern and Western life, but he never 
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wrote a story of Eastern life. He did use one Connecticut 
Yankee, but he located him At King Arthur’s Court, some 
fourteen or fifteen centuries ago. The fact is, he never 
understood nor appreciated the New England culture. He 
was born without a sense of reverence; no man nor thing 
was too venerable to be the object of his humorous, though 
good humored, thrusts. To New England, historic old places 
and objects, and renowned old poets and sages were sacred 
things. 

Let me illustrate: When General Grant returned from 
his tour around the world, the army of the Tennessee gave 
him a reception in Chicago, and Mark responded to the 
toast: The Babies. In his speech he pictured the baby 
Grant giving his whole strategic mind to trying to find out 
some way to get his own big toe into his mouth. And added, 
after a pause, “If the chief is but the father of the man, 
there are mighty few who will doubt that he succeeded.” 
That was in the West, and he got away with it. But in 
Boston, at a-dinner given by the Atlantic staff to John G. 
Whittier on his seventieth birthday, where Longfellow, 
Emerson, and Holmes, the Olympic trinity, as they are 
called, were all present, Mark Twain, in a speech, said three 
tramps had imposed themselves on a lonely miner on the 
frontiers, as Longfellow, Emerson, and Holmes, giving se- 
lections from their verses, to the accompaniment of cards 
and drink. At the end came the enlightenment that these 
were not what they pretended to be, but only imposters— 
disgusting fraud. It must have been very funny. But the 
house froze, was petrified with amazement and horror. It 
broke up the meeting, and Mark had to humble himself to 
the very dust to appease his New England friends. 

The books of Mark Twain that will live longest and be 
most appreciated, are the four stories depicting American 
life as he had found it in his own experiences. They are 
Tom Sawyer, Life On the Mississippi, Roughing It, and The 
Gilded Age. Tom Sawyer is a story of Missouri child life, 
with a distinct flavor of the Old South. The sequels to it, 
Tom Sawyer Abroad, and Huckleberry Finn, sprang from 
the popularity of Tom and Huck, and add little to our 
knowledge of the social conditions that developed their 
characters. Life On the Mississippi is a masterpiece of 
river life, on the old palatial Mississippi steamers, plying 
between St. Louis and New Orleans. Roughing It is based 
on Mark’s own experiences of the wild, hectic life, mostly 
in the mining regions of the Old Far West. That is another 
phase of American life that has disappeared as completely 
as the ante-bellum life on the Mississippi River. The Gilded 
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Age is the story of a Tennessee family that moved to Mis- 
souri, and tried to realize on an immense body of mountain 
land they had left in Tennessee. The family will be recog- 
nised at once as that of Mark Twain’s father, and his moth- 
er’s favorite cousin, the amiable optimist, James Lampton, 
was the original of the celebrated Colonel Sellers, who said 
of this Tennessee land, ‘There’s millions in it—millions.” 
Clarksville, Tennessee. 


“IF I HAD A THOUSAND LIVES—” 


By MARY GRAMLING BRALY 


“If I had a thousand lives, I would give them all before I 
would betray a friend or the confidence of my informer.’”— 
Sam Davis. 

In Middle Tennessee on a wide stretching and peaceful 
Rutherford County farm there -grew to young manhood one 
who was destined to be a hero, a patriot whose soul was so 
lofty that he preferred to die rather than betray the confi- 
dence of a friend. In a home of simple architecture, digni- 
fied with its tall white colonial columns and broad porticoes, 
a typical Southern home of people of means, was born Octo- 
ber 6, 1842, Sam Davis, “The Immortal Scout.” Little is 
known of his uneventful boyhood except that he, a loving 
and lovable son of God-fearing, simple mannered people, 
neither rich nor poor, played with his brothers and sisters 
under the spreading branches of the great oaks that sur- 
rounded the simple country home. In the early life of this 
quiet and gentle boy on a farm near Murfreesboro, Tennes- 
see, there was no hint that before he was hardly out of his 
teens he would die on the gallows, standing under the con- 
sciousness of right and truth, with unquivering lips, cheeks 
unblanched with fear and eyes undimmed with tears and 
would say, “If I had a thousand lives I would give them all 
before I would betray a friend or the confidence of my in- 
former.” His family little dreamed that he, one of the 
immortals, would be brought back in a coffin in a spring 
wagon to his eternal rest under the trees that had shaded 
him as a boy. 

When he outgrew the schools of Smyrna, the little hamlet 
near which he lived, he was sent, in September, 1860, to the 
Nashville Military Academy where he was taught by Bush- 
rod Johnston and E. Kirby Smith who later became famous 
generals in the Confederate army. It was while a student 
here that Sam Davis heard the call to arms that resounded 
over the hills and valleys of Tennessee. When he enlisted 
his appearance was striking. Six feet two inches tall, with 
dark hair almost black and eyes that were dark and shining, 
an air that was commanding yet dignified and gentle; he 
looked every inch a noble youth. 

The school books were exchanged for the drudgery and 
danger of camp life in the army of the South. In 1861, Sam 
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Davis enlisted as a member of Company A, First Tennessee 
Regiment under Captain William Ledbetter of Murfrees- 
boro, and was wounded at the battle of Shiloh. After the 
battles of Perryville and Murfreesboro when scouts were 
chosen, Sam Davis was assigned for duty to the scouting 
party under Captain Shaw of General Cheatham’s division. 
While the company was encamped near Shelbyville for the 
winter Sam slipped away to see his mother. As one writer 
says, “One night, years on years ago, while raged the Civil 
War, a man and woman sat, anxious and uneasy, before the 
last of their fire in the fireplace. Two children slept in a 
low trundle-bed that had been drawn from beneath the “big 
bed” as the fashion was in those days. Suddenly there came 
a step on the graveled walk outside the side door. The 
woman lifted her head, frightened, if adoring, she spoke, 
“That is Sam’s step.” The man hurried to the door. It 
was Sam. “O my son,” the man exclaimed, “you ought not 
to be here. The town and neighborhood are filled with 
Union soldiers.” “I know,” said the boy, “but I wanted to 
see my mother. I'll be right off.” He was one of Shaw’s, 
alias Coleman’s scouts, you remember, and his duty had 
brought him so near his home that the risk seemed little 
compared with the ioy of seeing his mother. They barred 
the door, hung quilts before it and before the window lest 
some stray gleam of light betray his presence. The father 
made for the ragged, tired, and barefoot boy a pair of shoes. 
And there on the open hearth the mother herself cooked 
her son a supper. This is the boy who stole home through 
an enemy’s lines for a moment with his mother; this is the 
boy who bent above the humble little trundle-bed to kiss his 
sleeping sisters, afraid of waking them; this is the boy who 
was not afraid to die for his honor’s sake; this is the boy, 
Sam Davis. Softly he stole out of the “side” door to death 
on the gallows at Pulaski. In the yard directly in front of 
the house is a large rock behind which Sam hid his horse 
on this last visit home. It was on this visit that he told 
his mother what disposition he wished made of his body, if 
he were captured, as he fully realized the dangerous under- 
taking upon which he was engaged. At the time of this 
hurried parting no one dreamed that soon he would die on 
the gallows and go to join the immortals and that a simple 
shaft of Italian marble would mark his resting place in the 
family burying ground; a monument in the court square in 
Pulaski where he died and another monument in the State 
Capitol grounds at Nashville would commemorate the hero- 
ism of a mere boy. 

General Bragg was an inveterate fighter and his men 
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were always in the thick of the fight and Sam soon learned 
the meaning of hunger, fatigue and weary marching. Those 
who knew him spoke much of his courage and faithfulness. 
“His record was such,” writes one, “that when Bragg or- 
dered the organization of a company of scouts by General 
Cheatham, Sam Davis was chosen one of the number be- 
cause of his coolness, daring and power of endurance.” 
Captain H. B. Shaw was given command of these scouts 
and they worked in Middle Tennessee which was practically 
in the hands of the Federals. Captain Shaw assumed a 
disguise within the Federal lines, posing as an itinerant 
doctor and bearing the name of “Dr. E. Coleman” among 
the Federals and “Captain E. Coleman” among the Con- 
federates, even in his official communications to General 
Bragg this double deception being deemed necessary to the 
prosecution of his dangerous duty as a spy. He made head- 
quarters in the country near Campbellsville, about fifteen 
miles northwest of Pulaski. In order to understand the 
importance of the capture of Davis on November 20, 1863, 
it is necessary to explain the geography of the country and 
the progress of the war up to this time. ‘After the fall of 
Fort Donelson in February of 1862, the Federal Army 
pressed on up the Cumberland River, and occupied Nash- 
ville, a strategic point located on the Cumberland River and 
at the crossing of the L. & N. and the N., C. & St. L. Rail- 
roads. After the battle of Shiloh on the Tennessee River, 
in the spring of 1862, the Federal forces pressed forward 
to Corinth, Mississippi, another strategic point at the cross- 
ing of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, and the Memphis and 
Charleston. It is difficult to overestimate the importance 
of these railroads in the further progress of the war, espe- 
cially at the time when there were few railroads and no 
hard-surface roads in the country. It was vitally important 
to the forces at Nashville and those at Corinth that railroad 
communication between the two places be kept open. The 
road south of Nashville to Decatur, Alabama, passes through 
hilly country where there are a number of cuts and one 
long tunnel. An unfriendly citizen with a stick of dynamite 
could easily block the tunnel. To guard against anything 
of this kind, General Dodge with a strong command was de- 
tailed to establish headquarters at Pulaski, Tennessee, 
eighty miles south of Nashville on the L. & N. Railroad. 
He was to post guards at all cuts, at the tunnel, and the 
bridges and take care that the railroad was kept open for 
traffic at all times. In addition to the duties assigned him, 
perhaps for the purposes of discipline and to get raw re- 
cruits into condition for hard military service, General 
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Dodge began a rather extensive fortification of the hills 
around Pulaski. General Bragg in command of the Con- 
federate forces at Chattanooga heard of the operations 
around Pulaski but was unable to understand the purpose 
of such extensive operations, engaging the services of so 
many men, at an inland town of no strategic importance. 
Since Chattanooga was accessible by way of the N., C. & 
St. L. Railway from Nashville, and by way of Memphis 
and Charleston from Corinth and Decatur, it was important 
for Bragg and his command to ascertain the purpose of the 
activity around Pulaski. A squad of Middle Tennessee 
volunteers, among whom was Sam Davis, was placed under 
the command of Captain H. B. Shaw, a noted scout for 
whose capture, dead or alive, there was a standing reward. 
He was instructed to travel westward from Chattanooga, 
crossing the railroad south of Decatur, thence northward, 
crossing the Tennessee River between Decatur and Florence, 
Alabama. He was to establish headquarters at a convenient 
place and ascertain, if possible, the number of men in 
Dodge’s command, and the object of his movements about 
Pulaski. Several theories have been advanced as to how 
Captain Shaw secured the information found in the dis- 
patches on Davis’ person when he was captured, but no 
theory has been entirely substantiated. But information 
was secured in various ways by the scouts who were con- 
stantly on the alert to report any information to Captain 
Shaw. When Captain Shaw—‘“Dr. Coleman,” had gathered 
what he deemed sufficient information to justify a report, he 
arranged to send Sam Davis as a courier with messages to 
General Bragg. The night of November 18, Sam Davis and 
Captain Shaw spent the night at the home of W. T. Carter. 
Next day, November 19, they kept close to the room, spend- 
ing much time: in conversation. Then Davis retired early 
to sleep and Shaw wrote his report. He did not complete 
this until midnight, November 20, when he aroused Davis 
and gave him the report and a few toilet articles. Davis 
started southward, passing west of Pulaski and reaching 
the Minor Hill or Lamb’s Ferry road, intending to cross the 
Tennessee River between Decatur and Florence, then go 
eastward south of Decatur and on to Chattanooga. 

On all roads the cavalry of Dodge kept sharp lookout, 
especially to break to pieces the Coleman band of scouts, 
who were here and there, watching every move of the 
Federals and by persistent and accurate reports to General 
Bragg were making havoc of General Dodge’s peace and 
plans so much so that the general put on its mettle the 
famous Kansas Seventh Cavalry, nicknamed the “Jayhawk- 
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ers,” to run to earth and capture Coleman and his band 
of scouts. So active and alert was the entire corps that 
capture was a matter of a few days only. Late in the after- 
noon of November 20, 1863, when Davis had been in the 
saddle almost constantly for twelve hours, riding over rough 
roads, a few miles south of Minor Hill, where the road 
passed through a wood with a thick growth of small timber 
and leafy bushes on either side, he met face to face a squad 
of the “Jayhawkers.” Davis was so close upon the Federal 
scouts when he saw them and both he and his horse were 
so jaded with the hard days’ riding that escape was impos- 
sible. The Federals rushed upon him, and he surrendered, 
a courier in uniform, with a gray overcoat that his mother 
had tried to dye with walnut hulls. He was searched and 
the papers that he was carrying to General Bragg were 
found in his boot. He was brought to Pulaski and lodged 
in the jail at the northwest corner of the square. Else- 
where, on the same day, Captain Shaw was captured and 
imprisoned in the same jail. 

When the papers taken from Davis were examined at 
General Dodge’s headquarters, they were found to contain 
so much and such accurate information about the number 
and disposition of the men in Dodge’s command, the nature 
and location of fortifications about Pulaski that General 
Dodge and his associates felt that there was a traitor in 
Dodge’s headquarters. Davis, though in uniform, was 
charged as a spy, caught within the lines and with convey- 
ing information to the enemy, and ordered to be tried by 
court martial. General Dodge twice brought him to head- 
quarters and urged him in a strong but kindly way to dis- 
close the name of the one who had committed to him the 
papers. As shown throughout the tragedy General Dodge 
proved to be a man of kindly spirit. Something about Sam 
Davis touched his heart. He, himself, wrote in later years, 
when a monument to Sam Davis was being built by general 
subscription, “he was a fine soldierly-looking young man 
dressed in a faded Federal coat, an army soft hat, and top 
boots; he had a fresh open face, which was inclined to 
brightness; in all things he showed himself a true soldier; 
it was known by all the command that I wished to save him. 
I was very anxious to capture Coleman and break up his 
command (General Dodge did not know, nor did any Con- 
federate soldier in the Pulaski jail give the slightest hint 
that the “H. B. Shaw” captured the same day as Davis, 
and prisoner in the same jail with him was the veritable 
“Coleman” himself.) I had Davis brought before me. His 
captors knew that he was a member of Coleman’s scouts, 
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and I knew what was found on him, and desired to locate 
Coleman and ascertain if possible who was furnishing in- 
formation so accurate and valuable to General Bragg. 
Davis met me modestly. I tried to impress on him the 
danger he was in, as only a messenger I held out to him 
the hope of lenient treatment if he would truthfully answer 
my questions. I informed him that he would be tried as a 
spy and that the evidence found on him would surely con- 
vict him, and I made a direct personal appeal to him to give 
me the information I knew he had. He very quietly but 
firmly refused to do it. I pleaded with him with all the 
power I possessed to give me some chance to save his life. 
I discovered that he was a most admirable young fellow 
with the highest character and strictest integrity. He re- 
plied, “I know, General, that I will have to die; but I will 
not tell where I got the information, and there is no power 
on earth that can make me tell. You are doing your duty 
as a soldier, and if I have to die, I shall be doing my duty 
to God and my country.” 

There was nothing more that General Dodge could do. 
A military commission was convened within three days, 
which tried Davis and sentenced him to death as a spy on 
the gallows Friday, November 27, between the hours of 
ten in the morning and two in the afternoon. Details of 
the trial are not material. Witnesses testified to capturing 
Davis and finding the papers which were offered in evi- 
dence. The only defense was that he was not guilty as a 
spy, but that he was only a courier in uniform and entitled 
to be treated as a prisoner of war. This defense was dis- 
regarded and a verdict of guilty was returned. The ver- 
dict was approved and November 27 was the date set for 
the execution—one week from the day of his capture. It 
was a long and lonely week especially the last three days 
after the sentence was pronounced. Somehow there sprang 
up in all hearts an ever-increasing interest in one who by 
a single word could open the door of his prison, yet chose 
to die in place of another for “duty’s sake.” With Coleman 
probably in reach of his hand and of his voice he gave no 
hint. ‘He is worth more to the Confederacy than I,” Davis 
thought. If Shaw had confessed there were many other 
scouts that would have been immediately captured that had 
not even been suspected up to this time. Again and again 
Federal soldiers sought the boy in his cell pleading with 
him to give his informer’s name and save his own life. 
Chaplain James Young of the Highty-first Ohio Infantry 
was his constant visitor and comforter; to him were given 
the last messages and tokens for delivery to Sam’s home. 
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For while in prison Sam had written the following letter 
to his mother: 
Pulaski, Giles County, Tenn., 
Nov. 26, 1863. 
Dear Mother: 

Oh! how painful it is to write to you. I have got to 
die tomorrow morning—to be hung by the Federals. 
Mother, do not grieve for me. I must bid you good- 
bye forevermore. Mother, I do not hate to die. Give 
my love to all. 

Your son, 
Sam. 


Mother, tell the children all to be good. I wish I 
could see you all once more, but I never, never will no 
more. 

Mother and Father, do not forget me. Think of me, 
when I am dead but do not grieve for me; it will not 
do any good. Father, you can send after my remains 
if you want to do so. They will be at Pulaski, Tennes- 
see. I will leave some things, too, with the hotel-keeper. 
Pulaski is in Giles County, Tennessee, south of Colum- 
bia. 


The night before the execution Sam and Chaplain Young 
sang together, “On Jordan’s Stormy Banks I Stand,” and 
Chaplain Young prayed. Provost Marshal Armstrong, who 
had charge of the prison and the gallows, became Sam’s 
ardent friend and rough soldier though he was, could 
scarcely perform his duty. Captain Chickasaw, chief of 
Dodge’s scouts, also loved Sam and made a determined effort 
to save his life at the last minute. Sam, however, was firm 
in his purpose not to reveal the name of his informer. 

The morning of the execution dawned cold and dreary, 
a typical day of late November. The shades of all the win- 
dows in the town were drawn, the doors were closed and 
the town was in mourning. The soldiers of the Sixteenth 
Corps with muskets in hands were formed in a hollow 
square around the gallows on Seminary Ridge. An army 
wagon drew up in front of the jail with a plain black coffin 
in the bed of the wagon. The wagon was surrounded by a 
heavy guard. The officer in command called for Sam Davis, 
read the death warrant and directed Sam to take his place 
in the wagon. He climbed into the wagon and sat upon the 
coffin. The procession moved off with the band in front 
playing the dead march. When the procession reached the 
gallows the guards parted the way, the wagon and its at- 
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tendants passed into the hollow square and stopped near 
the gallows. Sam alighted from the wagon and sat under 
a tree, while the final details of the execution were ar- 
ranged. When he had only a few more minutes to live he 
tore from a little day book a piece of paper and wrote the 
following to his mother: 


Dear Mother: 

I have five minutes to live, and will spend it writing 
to you. I don’t want you to grieve after me. I don’t 
only feel I am doing my country’s bidding, but that all 
heaven is sanctioning the act I am about to take. I 
have asked the chaplain to sing, 


“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand 
And cast a wistful eye 

To Canaan’s fair and happy land 
Where my possessions lie.” 


Chaplain Young read a brief ceremony and received from 
Sam a few trinkets he had in his pockets, and the letter to 
his mother. Sam asked: ‘How long have I to live, Cap- 
tain Armstrong?” ‘About fifteen minutes, Sam.” ‘What 
is the news from the front?” When Armstrong told him 
of Bragg’s battle and defeat he said, “Thank you, Captain. 
I am sorry to hear it. The boys will have to fight their 
battles without me now.” 

Captain Armstrong who was moved said, “Sam, I would 
rather die myself than execute sentence upon you.” “Never 
mind, Captain, you are doing your duty,” was the gentle 
reply. At this moment Captain Chickasaw came galloping 
up on horseback waving in his hand a pardon from General 
Dodge to be effective at once and to pass Sam safely to the 
Confederate lines if he would tell the name of the person 
from whom he received the papers found on his person 
when he was captured. Sam arose from beside the tree and 
said, “No, I cannot. If I had a thousand lives. I would give 
them all before I would betray a friend or the confidence of 
my informer.” 

A Federal officer who witnessed the execution wrote years 
later—“The boy looked about him. Life was young and 
promising. Overhead hung the noose, around him were 
soldiers in line; at his feet a box prepared for his body, 
now pulsing with young and vigorous life; in front of him 
were the steps which would lead him to disgraceful death, 
and that death it was in his power to avoid. For an instant, 
perhaps, he hesitated and then put aside forever the tempt- 
ing offer. Thus ended a tragedy wherein a smooth-faced 
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boy, without counsel, in the midst of enemies, with courage 
of the highest type, deliberately chose death to life by means 
he thought dishonorable.” 

Unattended Sam firmly mounted the steps; Chaplain 
Young, his friend offered a prayer and then Sam said, “I 
am ready, Captain.” He stepped upon the trap and passed 
unafraid through the gates of death. : 


“He gave all he had—life, 
He gained all he lacked—immortality.” 


Pulaski, Tennessee. 


CAMP BLOUNT 
A. P. FOSTER 


That all the important historic spots in the State should 
be commemorated by monuments or markers, needs no argu- 
ment. Those of major importance should come first. Among 
the latter is Camp Blount.* Few, however, outside of the 
immediate section, know where it was, and still fewer know 
why it was important. Most of the histories do not even 
make mention of it. 

Camp Blount was named for Gov. Willie (pronounced 
Wylie) Blount, Governor 1809-1815. It is located just across 
the stone bridge over Elk River, on the Jackson Highway 
about a half-mile from the Public Square of Fayetteville, 
Lincoln County, Tennessee. On this site was once, and per- 
haps for many years, an Indian camp, probably at one time 
a camp of the Shawnees, those red Ishmaelites, who were 
finally driven from Middle Tennessee by the Cherokees and 
Chickasaws about the beginning of the Eighteenth Century. 

On August 30, 1813, the garrison and inmates of Fort 
Mims, not far from Mobile, Alabama, were massacred by 
the Creek Indians. After the news of the outrage reached 
Nashville, Gov. Willie Blount called for 3,500 volunteers 
and Andrew Jackson was asked to lead them. Some anxiety 
was expressed that Jackson, then Major-General of the Ten- 
nessee troops, might not be able to command, because on 
September 4, 1813, only a few days before, he had been 
seriously wounded in an affray with the Bentons, which 
took place in the City Hotel, in Nashville. But when the 
committee waited on him, Jackson said: “It is no time for 
a patient to be sick when his country needs his services.” 
He assured them that he would lead the army, if he had to 
be borne on a stretcher. In a short time the troops were 
mobilized and, by order of Jackson, made their rendezvous 
at Camp Blount, on October 4, 1813. Jackson, with his arm 
in a sling, arrived at Camp Blount, on October 7th. This 
camp was utilized by Jackson at different times from Octo- 
ber 4, 18138, to October, 1814. 

It was from Camp Blount that Gen. John Coffey, under 
orders from Jackson, made the first advance against the 
Creeks by way of Huntsville, Alabama, and it was from this 
camp that Jackson marched his troops to join Gen. Coffey, 


*Since writing the above an appropriate marker has been placed. 
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at Fort Deposit. While his troops were at Camp Blount, 
Jackson was a guest of James Bright, who lived in a log 
cabin on East Market Street, between the present Holman 
residences. 

On October 5, 1814, Gen. Coffey arrived at Camp Blount 
with about 2,500 mounted gunmen, and from it marched 
south with 600 more who joined him on the way, and ar- 
rived at St. Stephens, about 30 miles above Mobile, on Octo- 
ber 23rd. 

The troops for the first Seminole War, in 1818, encamped 
at Creek Springs, on Elk River, about one and a half 
miles from Camp Blount; but the troops for the second 
Seminole War, in 1836, rendezvoused at Camp Blount. As 
Tennessee troops were almost the only soldiers employed 
in that war, it is of interest to know something about them 
and their commanders. On this point Judge Jo. C. Guild, 
in “Old Times in Tennessee,” page 122, says: 


“During the administration of Gen. Jackson the Secretary of 
War called for a brigade of volunteers from Tennessee to fight the 
Seminole Indians in Florida, who had made war upon the inhabitants 
of that State and Georgia. Wm. Trousdale, Jo. C. Guild, and John 
H. Henry, each raised a company in Sumner County; Wm. B. Camp- 
bell, one in Smith County; Jesse Finley, now in Congress, one in 
Wilson County; James Grundy, Capt. Chandler, and Gen. Joel A. 
Battle, one each in Davidson County; Capt. Lemuel Henry, one in 
Robertson, and Capt. Tatum, one in Dickson, which constituted the 
second regiment of one thousand men. There were also raised two 
companies in Maury County, two in Giles, and one each in Ruther- 
ford, Williamson, Franklin, Lincoln, Madison and Gibson, which con- 
stituted the first regiment of one thousand men. These volunteers 
rendezvoused at Fayetteville, in June, 1836, and then completed 
their organization.” 


During the War between the States, it was used repeat- 
edly by various military organizations, and in October, 1863, 
soon after the battle of Chickamauga, it was occupied by 
the army of Gen. W. T. Sherman, who was on his way to 
reinforce the Federal Army at Chattanooga. 

In fact, for many years Camp Blount was used for 
militia and military purposes, and its site is highly historic, 
for the spot has been of great strategic importance. Dating 
back to prehistoric times, of unnumbered ages remote, uti- 
lized by the Indians, by the pioneers, by the early militia, 
and by armies down to recent years, how can the claims of 
the site of Camp Blount to memorial recognition be ignored? 

Nashville, Tennessee. 
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ADDITIONAL HISTORICAL FACTS ABOUT CAMP 
BLOUNT 


By EMMA SEBASTAIN AND R. H. GRAY 


Fayetteville, Tenn., May 10, 1927. 

After Gen. Jackson conquered the Creeks, the allies of 
the British, he marched his army to Fort Jackson, which 
was erected on the ruins of Old Fort Toulouse, erected by 
the French, in 1714. Fort Jackson was named by Gen. 
Pinkney, in honor of Gen. Jackson. 

On the 20th of April, 1814, Gen. Pinkney arrived at Fort 
Jackson, and on the following day assumed command. By 
order of Gen. Pinkney, Gen. Jackson marched his brave Ten- 
nesseans to Camp Blount, at Fayetteville, Tennessee, where 
they were discharged from the army. Gen. Jackson made 
them a very patriotic and complimentary speech, stressing 
their bravery and patriotism. He left Camp Blount for 
Nashville, followed by most of the soldiers. Nashville re- 
ceived them hilariously; entertained them with a bran- 
dance, barbecue, shooting matches, etc. Then Gen. Jackson 
retired to the Hermitage to enjoy quietness and peace, with 
Aunt Rachel, his wife, and Lincoyer, their adopted Indian 
son. But his rest was of short duration, as the Government 
now recognized him as a military Commander, and appoint- 
ed him a Major-General in the regular Army, being appoint- 
ed Commander of the Seventh Military District, with head- 
quarters at Mobile. On his way to Mobile he stopped at 
Fort Jackson, where he and Col. Hawkins made a lasting 
treaty of peace with the Creeks; and while there, suspecting 
that the Spaniards were harboring the Creek Indians and 
also allowing the British to occupy Pensacola, he sent Cap- 
tain Gordon and William Weatherford (Red Eagle) to re- 
connoiter, they returned and reported that it was as he had 
suspected. Gen. Jackson wrote to the Commander of Pensa- 
cola, protesting against the British and Indians occupying 
the town, they being enemies of the United States—since 
Spain was a neutral country—to which message the Com- 
mander at Pensacola replied in an insulting manner. Gen. 
Jackson then replied: ‘The next time I communicate with 
you it will be at the mouth of my cannon.” Gen. Jackson 
left Fort Jackson for Mobile and wrote to Gov. Willie Blount 
for volunteers. Gen. Jackson asked permission of the U. S. 
Government to march on to Pensacola, but receiving no. 
reply, he proceeded on his own initiative. [The reply to 
this letter was received by Gen. Jackson after the Battle of 
New Orleans. ] 

Hie went down the bay and inspected the forts, and found 
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that Fort Boyer had been dismantled. He ordered it re- 
built, and Col. Lawrence, with 120 men occupied it. Ina 
few days the fort was attacked with ships and soldiers, by 
Col. Nichols, but by the bravery of Col. Lawrence and his 
men they finally forced them to retire, with a loss of one of 
their ships and about 200 men killed and wounded. 

Gen. Coffey arrived at Camp Blount in October, 1814, 
marched to Fort Montgomery—also called Fort Mims— 
with about 2,500 men; there met Gen. Jackson, who, with 
Coffey’s command, a small regiment of regulars, some Mis- 
sissippi volunteers and a few friendly Choctaw Indians, 
marched to Pensacola, took the town and drove the British 
out of town. But before the British left they blew up two 
of the Spanish forts which they had occupied. 

Camp Blount was the starting point of all of Gen. Jack- 
son’s victories over the Creeks, the Spaniards and British 
at Pensacola and the great victories at New Orleans. 

This being a national camp site, we think it ought to be 
recognized by the Government and a park located here. 
There is no doubt but that the nation was saved from this 
point. If the British had been successful at New Orleans, 
the treaty made at Ghent would have been only a scrap of 
paper with the British. 


Fayetteville, Tennessee. 


WAS IT A CASE OF KIDNAPPING 
A Tradition or Tale 


(Correspondence of the Richmond, Va., Dispatch) 
Petersburg, Va., June 19, 1893 :— 


“Mr. Robert Gilliam, Clerk of the Courts of this city, is 
in receipt of a letter from the far off State of Nebraska, 
which, has excited a great deal of interest. It covers a case 
of romance and tradition of the rarest sort. It is as follows, 
and comes from a gentleman whose name is quite familiar 
in the annals of our town :— 


North Platte, Nebraska, June 14, 1893. 

To the County Clerk of Petersburg, Va; 

Dear Sir; 

Of all the queer letters you have received, (and Clerks get many 
ones), you may regard this the queerest, but bear with me. 

There is a tradition in our family, which I fancy has grown from 
some small basis of fact. We are from Virginia and are proud of it. 

The tradition I speak of is, that a boy, who could not clearly tell 
his age was consigned to the owner of the ship on which he landed 
in Philadelphia. When he grew up the owner of the ship put him in 
business in Petersburg, Va., where he became prosperous and wealthy. 

But the part you may be able to corroborate or refute is, that the 
suit of clothes which he wore across the Ocean,—green velvet trimmed 
in gilt lace,—together with the ship owner’s statement of how he 
ane to hold the boy, were placed on file in the Clerk’s Office in Peters- 

urg. 

I copy from a recent letter from Mrs. Ann (Hardaway) Kesterson, 
now living in Memphis, Tenn., 87 years of age. She writes;— 

“There was a wealthy merchant of Philadelphia, by the name of 
Joseph Thomas, bringing a little boy dressed in green velvet and gold 
lace, who was legally consigned to Mr. Thomas. On being asked his 
name the child spoke so indistinctly that Mr. Thomas could not be 
sure, and asked him if he was trying to say ‘Hardaway.’ He an- 
swered that he was. Thereupon Mr. Thomas gave him the name of 
‘Thomas Hardaway,’ and when he became of age, started him in busi- 
ness in Petersburg, Va., then a small place. This was my great-grand- 
father. The suit of clothes worn by Thomas Hardaway when he was 
brought to Mr. Joseph Thomas, and a sketch of his being brought, 
consigned, etc. written out by Mr. Thomas himself, were deposited 
in the Clerk’s Office at Petersburg, Va. by my grandfather, where 
they were seen by my father and his sisters, who told me of it. 


Yours truly, 
W. E. Hardaway.” 


The writer concludes his letter with the request that the 
matter be investigated, that it may be ascertained, if pos- 
sible, whether the records of the Clerk’s office make any 
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mention of “Thomas Hardaway,” or whether any trace can 
be found of the clothes and papers alleged to have been 
deposited there. No dates are given in the letter, but judg- 
ing from the age of Mrs. Kesterson,—87 years—now living 
in Memphis, who says she is the great granddaughter of 
the boy “Thomas Hardaway,” the event narrated in the 
letter must have occurred way back in the last century. 

The record books of the Clerk’s office show that in the 
latter part of the last, and the early part of the present 
century there were many “Hardaways” in Petersburg. 

The records of the old State District Court were moved 
from here to Richmond on the establishment of the Circuit 
System, and were destroyed by fire when the Confederate 
Army evacuated that city. There may have been some 
record of this case among them. 

It is the opinion of those who have read Mr. Hardaway’s 
letter that the boy was the offspring of some noble family 
in England, as testified by his rich apparel, and that he was 
kidnapped and brought to this country. The depositing 
in the Clerk’s office of his suit of clothes and a sketch of 
the circumstances under which he was brought here, would 
indicate some mystery which afterwards might be solved 
by their recovery. 

Thomas Hardaway married Jane Drewry about 1707. 
Jane Drewry was the daughter of Lord Drewry of Drewry’s 
Lane, London, England.’’* 


*The above narrative was sent the Editor by Mrs. John Bowen Hayes, nee Livonia 
J. Whitsett, of Jackson, Miss. Mrs. Hays was the daughter of Brice Andrew Whitsett 
end Lucy Rollins Hardaway, who were married in 1845. 


MATTHEW FONTAINE MAURY* 
ANDREW J. CALDWELL 


Matthew Fontaine Maury of Williamson, County, Tennes- 
see, was educated at the Harpeth Academy, near Franklin, 
and entered the Navy with the rank of midshipman. After 
a few years he was made Commander in charge of the 
Naval Observatory and began the collection of data for mak- 
ing charts of the winds and currents of the ocean. From 
the study of “logs’’ of vessels which he prepared for them, 
and from the collection of all facts bearing on navigation 
of the seas, he perfected a series of sailing directions and 
charts that govern the routes of all vessels of the world 
to this day. 

Men wondered and honored the genius that made paths 
upon the pathless sea, and brought under command that 
“chartered libertine,” the air. Every civilized government 
in the world hastened to avail itself of his contribution to 
the science of ocean transit; every learned society elected 
him to membership, savants did him homage, and upon his 
breast glittered badges of merit, orders and crosses of honor 
from the Empires and Kingdoms of the world. His great 
work, the Physical Geography of the Sea, marks an era in 
the progress of science applied to practical uses. Maury 
grasped the results attainable under a broad system of sig- 
nals telegraphed to one common center, upon which prog- 
nostications and warnings were sent to every port. Every 
ship was forewarned and forearmed. 

This system was given to our Merchant Marine, and to 
our coast line and lakes; Germany, France, England, and 
other powers imitated us. The perils of those who go down 
to the sea in ships are lessened by protective warnings, 
within the signal confines, and they are not left exposed to 
the incursion or foray of any wild raider of the elements 
that may choose unheralded to sweep down upon them. 
When the system is perfected by international comity and 
codperation among the nations, weather indécations will 
increase in accuracy, for no part of the earth will be beyond 
the Signal. Confines; no dumb areas that cannot tell of the 
origin and progress of cold waves from the north, and 
hurricanes from the tropics; and the grand centers of 
intelligence will not be shorn of means of information by 
being deprived of vidette and picket lines. 


*The paper that follows was read before The Tennessee Historical Society a 
number of years ago by the late Congressman, Andrew Jackson Caldwell. 
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The maritime world would be lost if the great work 
started by its greatest seer, Matthew F. Maury, could be 
blotted out from human memory. The millions of dollars 
saved, the countless disasters avoided, the addition to the 
wealth and happiness the world made by this man, whose 
cradle song was not the lullaby of the waves, but the sigh 
of the winds over his native fields, is incalculable. He did 
no evil, and the good lives after him. A farmer lad, he was 
trained by his country for the sea. She made him a sailor; 
God made him a genius. He aspired to something more 
than the mere technique of the sailor and naval commander. 
His eye, as it swept the ocean’s surface, and noted its cur- 
rents, looked also into the deep where ‘fathom line could 
never touch the ground,” explored its mysteries and mapped 
its bottom. His eye, as it was lifted to the top gallants, 
pierced the sky and scanned its meteorological phenomena. 
He bestrode the “sightless couriers of the air” until he 
learned their track. Like Ariel, he made wind and tide 
his ministers and laid his wand upon the mane of the ocean 
and made it the servant of the servants of men. He first 
told of the submarine ‘Telegraphic Plateau” between Ire- 
land and New Foundland, on which the ocean cable is laid. 
He first told the ocean steamers of the “Sealanes’”’ wherein, 
outside the area of icebergs, they could run safe from 
shore to shore. 

By one of these anomalies that confront us in the careers 
of the great and resplendent name of Maury, the sailor, 
the scientist, the geographer of sea and air, is in danger of 
eclipse from the rising splendor of Maury, the farmer. 
This Tennessee plowboy loved the sea; but that was his 
second love; his first was for the fields, and such was the 
plenitude of his power, the comprehensive grasp of his 
reason, and the fullness of the blessing, which his genius 
bestowed upon the world, that as time goes by, his methods 
are adapting themselves to the needs of every tiller of the 
soil in the world. The signal service with its daily weather 
reports and prognostications influence the actions of all 
agriculturists and stock raisers. As the sailor taught by 
Maury looks at his chart, so the plowman, as “he drives his 
team afield,” listens to the voice of the sailor-farmer, who, 
being dead, yet speaks. He applied to the needs of hus- 
bandry, truths and methods taken from the seemingly for- 
eign sciences of Hygrography and Meteorology. In teach- 
ing the sailor to plow the sea he discovered things kept 
secret from the foundation of the world and gave them to 
agriculture, and taught the husbandman to plow the globe. 
His conception of national and international crop reports, 
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compiled from the farmer’s “logs,” the newspapers, was the 
outgrowth of his first idea when he mapped the ocean for 
commerce. That which he has done for commerce, he 
proposed to do for agriculture. As by the sailing directions 
and charts the seafaring man saved his argosy from being 
engulped in the waves, so also he proposed to give the la- 
borer warnings of frost and storm, and flood; and also such 
information, published from time to time, of the acreage, 
prospects and yield of all crops, as would protect him from 
his own ignorance and the rapacity of rings and speculators. 
When this great system of weather and crop reports shall 
have been perfected; from countless stations in every zone, 
countless flags shall wave by day, and lights blaze by night; 
while the electric current shall talk to all the world. No 
more will the ship start on an unknown way; no more will 
untimely frost blight the tender plant; the cyclone tear 
down the shocks of grain, or flocks and herds unprotected 
“Bide the peltings of the pitiless storm.” When that Satur- 
nian age shall come, every man who eats his. bread by the 
sweat of his face, on sea or shore, will praise and honor 
the genius of the sailor-plowboy, whose promethean hand 
snatched the fire from Heaven and lit up the altars of 
industry. 

He sleeps in the soil of the beloved south, whose cause 
he espoused, and whose uniform, as Commodore in her 
Navy, he wore. 

What Columbus was to discovery, Harvey to Anatomy, 
Newton to Physics, Humbolt to Natural History, Maury 
was to Navigation and to Agriculture. The winds and cur- 
rents bear his name around the world of waters; and low- 
ing herd and bleating flock housed from the storm; the 
flowering meads and golden fields filled with the laughter 
of happy: toil; are his memorials on the land. His memory 
will brighten as the years go by. The blessing of his genius 
will reach every household, and the gratitude of mankind 
will follow him,— 


Where sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green. 


THE DIARY OF A ‘49-ER”—JACOB STUART 
By MIss KATE WHITE 


Mr. Selden Nelson, of Knoxville, Tennessee, has an in- 
valuable collection of letters and manuscripts that belonged 
to his father, Hon. T. A. R. Nelson! who was one of the most 
prominent men of his day in this State. He was the lawyer 
who defended President Johnson when he was impeached, 
a member of Congress, a noted public speaker, a cultivated 
scholar and a well-read man both in general and special 
literature. During the Civil War period he was a Union 
man, and made special effort to prevent the secession of the 
State. After the War he was elected a member of the Su- 
preme Court and made Chief Justice. He possessed a high 
sense of honor and was trusted by all men as can be learned 
from the many historical, political and personal letters in 
his collection. 


Jacob Stuart belonged to one of the early families of 


Washington County, Tennessee, was born there but lived in 
Knox County for twenty years. 


In 1849, a group of men from this section, headed by 
General Anderson?, and under military discipline, started to 


1THOoMAS AMOS RoGERS NELSON. A representative from Tennessee; born in 
Kingston, Roane County, Tennessee, March 19, 1812; completed preparatory studies, 
and was graduated from East Tennessee College in 1828; studied law, was admitted 
to the bar in 1832, and commenced practice in Washington County, Tennessee; 
served two terms as attorney general of the first judicial circuit; presidential 
elector on the Whig ticket of Clay and Frelinghuysen in 1844 and of Taylor and 
Fillmore in 1848; appointed commissioner (diplomatic) to China March 6, 1851, and 
resigned July 2, 1851; elected as a Unionist to the Thirty-sixth Congress (March 
4, 1859-March 8, 1861; re-elected to the Thirty-seventh Congress, and while en route 
to Washington to take his seat, during the Civil War, was arrested by Confederate 
scouts, conveyed to Richmond as a prisoner, parolled and allowed to return to his 
home; upon the advent of the Union Army in East Tennessee in 1863 he moved 
to Knoxville; delegate to the Union National Convention at Philadelphia in 1866, 
and to the Democratic National Convention at New York in 1868; one of the 
counsel who defended President Andrew Johnson in his impeachment trial in 1868; 
elected judge of the State Supreme Court in 1870 and served until his resignation 
in 1871; died in Knoxville, Tennessee, August 24, 1873. 

(Biographical Directory of Congress.) 

2ALEXANDER OUTLAW ANDERSON (son of Joseph Anderson), a senator from 
Tennessee; born at “Soldier’s Rest,” Jefferson County, Tennessee, November 10, 
1794; attended preparatory schools, and was graduated from Washington College, 
Tennessee; enlisted in the War of 1812 at the age of eighteen under Gen. Andrew 
Jackson and fought in the Battle of New Orleans; studied law in Washington, 
D. C., and was admitted to the bar in Dandridge, Tennessee, in 1814, where he 
began the practice of his profession, later moving to Knoxville; superintendent of 
the United States land office in Alabama in 1836; Government agent for removing 
the Indians from Alabama and Florida in 1838; elected as a Democrat to the 
United States Senate to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Hugh L. 
White, and served from February 26, 1840 to March 3, 1841; was not a candidate 
for re-election; leader of an overland company which went to California in 1849; 
member of the State Senate (of California) in 1850 and 1851; supreme court judge 
of California 1851-1853; returned to Tennessee in 1853; later practiced law in 
Washington, D. C., before the Court of Claims and the Supreme Court of the 
United States; during the Civil War he removed to Alabama and practiced law 
in Mobile and Camden; died in Knoxville, Tennessee, May 23, 1869. 

(Biographical Directory of Congress.) 
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California in search of gold. They left Knoxville in May, 
1849, well equipped for the journey, going in wagons, horse- 
back, and even some walking. So far as we know there 
exists no record of the name of those composing the party. 
The names mentioned in the diary include those of Gen. An- 
derson, Jacob Stuart, David Deadrick—all related—and a 
Mr. Burton. 

They reached Sonora, California, in the early part of 
1850, and entered a claim ten or twelve miles from that 
place. My father had two brothers, James and Michael 
White, who had located at Sonora, in 1847, going by way of 
Charleston, South Carolina, and then by sea. Letters from 
these brothers to my father speak in the highest terms of 
Gen. Anderson’s company—these men from his own home 
town. 

Mr. Stuart was not successful in the gold hunt, so he 
turned to the lumber business, which proved of more profit 
than some of the mines. 

General Anderson turned from the gold hunt to politics, 
and was elected state senator from the counties of Tuolumne 
and Stanislaus; he was in the first legislature that organized 
the state government of California.*® 

At a later date all three of the party mentioned, Gen. 
Anderson, Jacob Stuart and David Deadrick, returned to 
Tennessee. 


Monday, 5th Nov., 1849. 


Six of our number were ordered up to Santa Fe with a wagon 
to get provisions—twenty-eight miles north of our present encamp- 
ment. The train also starts south, we will meet them at Alberquerque 
—some seventy-five miles from Santa Fe. We had a cold day’s march, 
snow on all the mountains. 


We traveled eighteen miles, three of us on foot. Got to wood at 
sundown. Pitched our tent and made a fire for cooking. Just at 
that time a lone traveler, on foot, arrived at our camp. He was the 
son of General Stone* of Tennessee, ex-member of Congress, and had 
started for California; seemed short of cash, and was cutting grass 
and hauling it to Santa Fe to make a rise,—about twenty-five miles, 
he remained with us all night. 

We had to stand guard all night,—one at the time; bitter cold; 


8The State of California was formed from a portion of the territory ceded to 
the United States by Mexico by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, February 2, 1848, 
and admitted as a State into the Union September 9, 1850. 

4WILLIAM STONE. A _ representative from Tennessee; born in Sevier County, 
Tennessee (then North Carolina), January 26, 1791; completed preparatory studies ; 
held several local offices; was a captain in the Creek War and subsequently com- 
missioned brigadier general for gallantry in the Battle of the Horseshoe; served 
with General Jackson in the Battle of New Orleans; was presented a cane by 
Congress for bravery in the Battle of Tippecanoe; unsuccessful Whig candidate 
for election in 1836 to the Twenty-fifth Congress; subsequently elected to the 
Twenty-fifth Congress to fill the vacancy caused by the death of James Standifer, 
and served from September 14, 1837, to March 3, 1839; unsuccessful candidate for 
re-election to the Twenty-sixth Congress; died in Delphi (now Davis), Sequatchie 
County, Tenn., February 18, 1853. 

(Biographical Directory of Congress.) 
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we are exposed to the Apache Indians and the thieving Mexicans. 
Several trails of Indians have passed this road lately; caught a man 
a few weeks since, tied his hands and murdered him by shooting 
arrows in his body. 

This country is all volcanic, very sterile; no growth but the 
dwarf cedar-pine and pinion. They cultivate the bottoms by irri- 
gation. Sometimes do not have rain for twelve months. I think this 
country for invalids the same as Italy. A fact I do not remember 
having seen in the books of travelers is, that you may kill an animal 
and hang the meat up in the open air without salt, and it will dry 
without a taint. I have seen some of the oldest people here I have 
ever seen in any country;—reminds me of the story of “Grand- 
Father.” The price of labor and eatables are exorbitantly high; for 
instance shoeing a horse,—four dollars, and everything in the shape 
of mechanics in the same proportion. If I had a good smith, I 
would put up a shop. 


Tuesday, 6th. November. 


Eat breakfast before daylight, and started as soon as day ap- 
peared,—a clear and exceedingly cold morning. I feel unwell, have 
caught a severe cold. After trudging along on foot a few miles, 
caught sight of the snow-capped mountain,—has snow on it eleven 
months of the year,—the sight of it makes me draw my coat closer 
to me. 

About ten o’clock we arrived in sight of the far famed city of 
Santa Fe,° the town is in a valley and built of adobe,—just like all 
Spanish towns. 

The Americans are putting up better buildings, but have the same 
architecture. We pitched our tent near a stone wall, but were soon 
relieved by Col. A.... who conducted us to very comfortbale rooms that 
had been occupied by some of the officers of the Army. The town is 
owned by a very rich Spanish lady who is very apreeable. very polite, 
and has two beautiful nieces living with her; gave me introduction. 
I had one of the small English Bibles that was given to me by a 
kind friend.—Miss M...., the lovely little creature gave me a thousand 
thanks. I learned through an interpreter that she was thinking of 
going to an English school taught by a Mr. Reed of the Army. I 
saw a dark eyed senorita that had Miss Rowena R..... ’s face. Some 


6SanTA FE: “Holy Faith.” This ancient Spanish settlement was located on the 
site of a still more ancient Indian settlement, known as Analco, and it is supposed 
belonged to the Tewa Indians of the Province of Tiguex. The present city was 
founded by Don Juan de Onate, 1605-1608. 

San Miguel Church, the pride of Santa Fe was erected by the founder and the 
village clustered about it as a center. This church bears the distinction of being 
the oldest place of religious worship still in use in North America. There have 
been long periods in which it stood in ruins, but it was always repaired, and today,— 
more than three hundred and twenty years after it was built, it is still used. . . - 
Built for the salvation of souls, it has been the center of many a bloody conflict 
from the first Pueblo revolt in 1680 down through the centuries to that day when 
General Kearney entered the city in 1846 with his “Army of the West,” and later 
when the Confederates captured Santa Fe in 1862. 

The Old Mission Bell of San Miguel, just inside the doorway, is the largest and 
the second oldest in North America. It weighs 780 pounds, and the date on the 
side shows that it was cast, August, 1356. 

Ancient Paintings on each side of the ancient altar are two faded paintings of 
the Annunciation, the work of Giovanni Cimabue, and Italian artist in 1387. 

Old Adobe House. A description of San Miguel would not be complete without 
mention of the old one-story adobe house, standing in a state of utter ruin on the 
north side of the church. The people of Santa Fe say that it is the oldest house 
in the United States, claiming it as a part of the ancient Analco, the pueblo that 
occupied the site of Santa Fe. Later it has been found that the greater part of the 
house was of Spanish building and only eighteen inches of the foundation belonging 
to the old Indian period. 

(Missions and Pueblos,—Forrest, p. 41-45.) 
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of them are exceedingly beautiful. There is a penetration and ex- 
pression of countenance that is almost irresistable. If I was not 
hunting for gold, I would hardly be safe! 


Wednesday, November 7th. 1849. 


I have just had a conversation with Mr. Gould from Blount county, 
Tenn., who started to California; stopped here; he is now engaged in 
a blacksmith shop. A wagon tongue cost ten dollars, ax handle 
one dollar; hay, wild grass, sixty dollars a ton; a fortune could be 
made here in one season—making and hauling hay. Mr. David 
Deadrick and myself took a walk around the dirty streets,—very 
narrow; saw a snotty-nosed boy that cried just like American boys,— 
Stuart or Dave. 

Carpenters get forty dollars per month and their board. This is 
one of the most awful places in the world. Fandagoes every night. 
It is not safe to travel the streets after dark,—the assassin has his 
knife always ready to stab you. We have heard nothing further 
from Mrs. White. Mr. White’s body was found with six balls in it, 
and half eaten up by the wolves. Some eight or ten mountain traders 
have been dispatched with large presents to purchase Mrs. White 
from the Comanches. Eighteen white men have been murdered by 
the Apaches two hundred miles of this, directly on our road,—when 
we will leave is uncertain. 

I have seen a number of Pueblo Indians, they are an agriculturl 
people. The Commander here has some orders to shoot the Apaches 
and Comanches,—give no quarter,—we intend to practice on the 
same principle. 

Our route is Cook’s, our destiny uncertain. Home has many 
charms for me, I often think of our cheerful fire in the cabin on the 
Nolachucky when wandering over these cold and barren mountains 
with but few congenial friends to soften the asperity of climate and 
country. 

This is the place to dive into the recesses of your heart—if a man 
is disposed to be misanthropy he ought never to take this trip. 

Fine opening here for carpenters. I could sell Spanish Bibles if 
I had them,—any number. If I could understand Spanish I would be 
tempted to remain, sacrifice the joys and comforts, and act as col- 
porteur. 

We will not get to California before ten or twelve months. I do 
not expect to return home for two years after I arrive there,—if 
anything can be accomplished there,—too much time spent getting 
there, to return without success. 


Thursday, November 8th 


Mr. D. A. Deadrick, Mr. B....... and myself visited a Catholic 
church this morning (after cooking and eating a hearty breakfast). All 
the mummies are of the like order of our own land; saw some poor 
miserable looking creatures kneeling along-side a beautiful senorita. 
We left the church and Mr. Deadrick and I went our way through 
the Grand Plaza, saw on the side-walk near the prison, four Indian 
prisoners,—Navahoes, Eutaw and Apache. The Apache were large 
and more masculine than the ones I saw at Brazos. 

Madam Aristois has just entered our room, and very much of a 
lady; don’t speak a word of English. I requested Mr. D and Mr. 
B to entertain her, all they could do was to bow and scrape and a 
few unmeaning grins, and all was over. 

The horsemanship of the wild Indians is wonderful. They will 
charge at full speed, and as they approach you will throw their 
bodies on the opposite: side of the horse.—you can see nothing to 
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shoot at, but one arm and a part of a leg. They have their horses 
trained so that they will run around their enemy and then shoot 
under the neck of the horse. 

The daughters of the chiefs are frequent in the battles,—ride in 
the same way and fight as bravely as their brothers. I saw several 
Apache women taken in battle. You can’t tell them from the men, 
—hboth wear long hair,—they shoot the arrows straight through a 
buffalo. 

You would be struck with the way the Mexicans eat;—like Ori- 
entals they eat without knives or forks, sitting on the floor, and the 
upperclass eat the same way. 

I visited the Fort built during the last War, it is built on the 
side of the mountain commanding the town. Several graves,—- 
whether killed in battle, I could not learn. The soldiers are quartered 
in all the little towns, instead of being posted in the mountains and 
pursuing the Indians,—in place of laying about in sinks of iniquity, 
revealing in all sorts of debauchery. If the President would give 
old Kit Carson five hundred mountain boys they would give more 
terror to the Indians than all the May’s and Monroe troops. 


Friday, July 9th; (1850—no entry until this date. Ed.) 


I have not had a recontre with a grizzly bear yet, but I have 
seen their skins. 


Saturday, July 10. 


The Gen. A....... has concluded to put our goods up in a store and 
sell at cost in order to get off as soon as possible. We start for 
Alberquerque on Monday, where we expect to meet the train. 

I have been struck with the almost universal graceful figures and 
pretty faces of the senoritas. They are the most facinating women 
I have ever seen,—taking them en masse, and our American women 
will not compare with them. Bonnets are not used, they wear the 
matilla thrown gracefully over the head, and walk like the lightness 
and grace of a wood nymph. 


Sabbath, July 11th. 


I find the stores opened this morning and trading and mechanics at 
work as usual; an advertisement up for a fandango to night. 

We attended preaching today, had a sermon from Mr. Reed,—the 
chaplain,—the first Protestant preacher that has been permitted to 
preach. I saw no one at the preaching but a few officers, with wives 
and daughters. 

We leave in the morning, only four in number to travel seventy- 
five miles through the enemy’s country. 

8 o’clock at night. Have just returned from church. Mr. Williams 
preached. First door I passed saw three men playing cards, and as 
we passed down the street, saw, successively, a faro-bank notice, a 
fandango or two,—we carry our pistols with us to church. A man had 
his throat cut since I have been here. It is dangerous to walk the 
streets at night. The Mexican could either laso or stab a man, and 
all would be over. 

I have a return of dyspepsia, I fear it will end my days. It dis- 
courages me more than tenfold, all the dangers and fatigues of our 
march through snow and hostile Indians for 1,500 miles. 

I sometimes think my lot is a hard one, but I deserve it, and a 
great deal more. A number of cavalry have returned from this 
place, and a goodly number still here. Some have lost all they have 
at the gaming table, other’s funds have given out. 
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Monday, July, 12th. 


Left Santa Fe, four in number; sun about one hour high; took 
wrong road about sundown, sometime in finding the right one; crossed 
ravines with one wagon; at last by the aid of a Mexican, found the 
road. 

A long gangling Virginian was one of our number,—he was very 
uneasy. I enjoyed it finely as I was opposed to starting that eve- 
ning. We soon struck camp, cooked and ate a hearty supper, stood 
guard,—one at a time, all night. 


Tuesday, July 18th. 


Passed today a fine ranch, saw a volcanic mountain where the lava 
had run down the side. I thought I had seen barreness before, but 
today, nothing but sand and stones, sand and a few stunted cedars,— 
the only thing that relieved the monotony of the scene was a good- 
natured senorita. I rode up to the ranch to inquire the way. I 
attempted to talk Spanish. My awkward questions, and her effort 
to make me comprehend, made it so ridiculous, that we both had a 
hearty laugh. As I hadn’t long to stay I bid her an affectionate 
farewell and left amid a roar of laughter. 

We then traveled to the Rio Galatio river at about ten miles from 
the settlement. There is an incrustation of saline in the bed of the 
river and on its banks. We are looking out for Indians, as four of 
us could make but a poor fight against a large body of Indians. 


Wednesday Morning, July, 14th. 


We stood guard last night, one by one. My guard came at 2 
o’clock. I cooked the breakfast and waked the rest at four, we 
harnessed up and started before it was light, glad that we were alive. 
About fifteen miles to the first ranch. After we had traveled about 
fourteen miles, we left the high arid plain and emerged on the bot- 
toms of the great river Rio Grande, and as I crossed the little hill 
I caught a glimpse of its rapid current. I felt like shouting aloud, 
it revived recollextions of home,—about the size of Holston river at 
this season. Saw two Indians, I took them to be Pueblos, very civil 
and friendly. We passed down the Rio Grands. Ranches and towns 
every five or six miles. Passed an Indian town,—Pueblo. The bot- 
toms are from one to three miles wide, sandy soil, cultivated entirely 
by irrigation. 


Thursday, July, 15th. 


Encamped last night at Jarvis’ Ranch,—a very rich Spaniard, 
a brother to the Jarvis that was killed a few years since by a doctor 
and some other men from St. Louis, Mo. 

About four o’clock a strong wind from the north blowed our tent 
down. I was awake a few minutes before it fell, the sand that was 
blowing filled my face and my neck. My friend who slept by my 
side a little more soundly, did not wake until his mouth was full of 
sand. A very sudden change, very cold and snow,—we suffered until 
morning and resumed our march and arrived at Alberquerque late 
in the evening, when we found our train one mile west of the place. 
They had caught a Mexican trying to steal a horse, tied him and 
gave him one hundred stripes on his bare back with wagon whips. 


Friday, July, 16th. 

They have sold all the wagons, and they start with them to Santa 
Fe tomorrow. I am now sitting without fire attending to guard duty. 
Cold, and no wood to burn,—being twenty miles to the nearest timbers. 
Wood selling at four dollars a load,—get barely enough to cook with. 
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The distance from Santa Fe to Alberquerque is sixty-five or 
seventy miles. 


Sabbath, July 18th. 


Spent the day reading the Bible and tracts,—weather cold, snow 
on all the mountains in view. 


Monday, July 19th. 


Nothing of interest, Fandangoes,—them men of society visit them 
every opportunity. 


Sunday, July 25th. 


On yesterday a snow fell about three or four inches deep in the 
valley. Up on guard half the night,—have taken a violent cold. 

We are waiting the movements of Gen. A....... at Santa Fe. When 
we will get off is uncertain. We are all of us suffering a good deal. 
We are disposing of all our extra clothing,—can’t carry them from 
here on pack mules,—have sold our wagons. 

When I look around and see nothing but desolation, sand hills 
and mountains, without vegetation,—a poor set of roguish Mexicans 
dashing about on their mules and ponies,—I can not but ask, where 
is that glorious acquisition of Territory?—it is not worth six cents, 
and any candid man will say so,—to the United States! But on the 
contrary, a heavy charge. The Government expense from the Quarter- 
aad is fifty thousand dollars per month for the standing army 
alone! 

We have been here in Alberquerque several weeks. We will not 
get started from Mexico until the middle of January. We have had 
bitter cold weather,—terrible weather for camping. We are sixteen 
hundred miles from California. 


Knoxville, Tennessee. 


PETER ROSS CALVERT* 


[Nashville Banner, January 12, 1931.] 


Peter Ross Calvert, for over fifty years one of Nashville’s lead- 
ing photographers and artists, and a brother-in-law of the late Dr. 
Edward E. Barnard, famous astronomer, died Sunday at 1:10 ata 
local hospital, 75 years of age. 

Mr. Calvert first suffered a severe cold, which developed into 
pneumonia in a few days, after which he was removed from his home 
at 807 Sixteenth Avenue, South, to the hospital. His condition was 
regarded as very grave from the beginning of his illness. 

Funeral services will be conducted at the Immanuel Baptist 
Church of which Mr. Calvert was a devoted member Tuesday at 2 
P.M. by Dr. Powhatan W. James, pastor of the church, followed by 
burial in Mt. Olivet Cemetery. The deacons of the church will serve 
as honorary pallbearers. The active pallbearers will be: Thomas H. 
Gardner, A. G. Ewing, M. S. Roberts, Jr., Allan Sharp, Henry Sharp 
and Melville Wheeler. 

Mr. Calvert is. survived by his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Hall Calvert, 
to whom he was married twenty-five years ago in England; two sons, 
children of a former union, Douglas McClain Calvert, of Springfield, 
and Ross Hamilton Calvert, of Nashville; a sister, Miss Elizabeth 
Calvert, of Nashville, and four nieces, Mrs. W. W. Lewis and Misses 
Bertha and Zillah Calvert, of Nashville, and Miss Mary Ross Calvert, 
of Yerkes Observatory, where she was formerly secretary to her 
uncle, Dr. Barnard. The latter was due to arrive in Nashville at noon 
Monday, having left Sunday for this city on hearing the news of 
Mr. Calvert’s death. 

Mr. Calvert was the last survivor of the firm of Calvert Bros., his 
brother, E. Calvert, with whom he was associated, having died 
nearly seven years ago. However, after the death of the latter the 
firm name had been perpetuated and two of E. Calvert’s daughters, 
Misses Bertha and Zillah Calvert, have assisted their uncle in pre- 
serving the traditions the business had enjoyed, being members of 
the company. 

For many years Calvert Bros. had occupied the second and third 
floors of the old building at 238% Fourth Avenue, North, but the 
studios were removed to 207% Sixth Avenue, North, early in 1929, 
on account of the plans at that time for demolishing the former 
building to replace it with a modern structure. 

For more than fifty years Peter Calvert had been in business, 
either in the building at 238 Fourth Avenue, North, or just across 
the street. 


HISTORICAL BUILDING 


The building from which the Calvert studios were moved two years 
ago, was rich in associations for Mr. Calvert, particularly because 
it was there that his distinguished brother-in-law began his astro- 


*It is fitting that this magazine should put in permanent shape the memorial 
of Peter Ross Calvert that appeared at the time of his death in a local Nashville 
paper. Mr. Calvert was one of Nashville’s finest citizens, for many years an inter- 
ested member of the Tennessee Historical Society, and in a sense its ‘Official’ 
photographer.—Ed. 
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nomical career, and the former enjoyed nothing better than to recall 
the incidents in connection with Dr. E. E. Barnard’s boyhood experi- 
ences in the photographic gallery when he laid the foundation for a 
notable career in the astronomical world. 

Dr. Barnard was married in 1881 to Miss Rhoda Calvert of Nash- 
ville, who died at Williams Bay, Wis., in 1921, and whose tomb at 
Mt. Olivet records that it was for her that the minor planet, No. 
907, was named Rhoda. 

It was also in this gallery that as retoucher and colorist, Mr. 
Calvert for five years worked with Mr. Barnard, as printer, and the 
late J. W. Braid as operator, who with his experimentation in a little 
shop in the gallery did pioneer work in introducing the telephone 
in this section. 

The two Calvert brothers came to this country from Yorkshire, 
England, and their choice of Tennessee as an adopted home came at 
the suggestion of an American-trained dentist, Dr. Miller, of Bir- 
mingham, England. Then, as today, the Americans were considered 
the best in this profession in Europe. E. Calvert was a patient of 
this practitioner, who had lived in Lebanon at one time, and confiding 
his desire to become a farmer and seek his fortune in America, the 
suggestion was made that he settle here. Letters of introduction to 
three prominent Middle Tennesseans of that day were given him. 
During 1873, a year saddened by a death-dealing epidemic of cholera 
the young traveler came to Tennessee. Only one of the letters was 
presented, and from this association, Mr. Calvert formed a connec- 
tion with a land owner in Wilson County and began to learn Ameri- 
can methods at first hand. Two years later P. R. Calvert followed 
his brother to Tennessee. Both were already accomplished artists, 
and specimens of their art work, which they brought with them, bore 
the stamp of approval of the famous South Kensington Art school. 
P. R. Calvert, after working for some time for an architect, joined 
the art staff of Poole’s gallery. E. Calvert, finding the appeal of 
his art more insistent than the desire to farm, joined his brother 
in Nashville and was associated with Armstrong’s gallery until the 
two brothers began the long partnership only terminated by death. 


GIFTED IN PORTRAITURE 


Mr. Calvert was particularly gifted in the field of portraiture and 
had not only made portraits of many well known Nashvillians but 
of notables throughout the South. His skill in miniature work was 
also shown by many exquisite examples done on ivory. 

A field in which he especially excelled and which he loved was 
that of photographing children. Among the interesting pictures that 
hang in the Calvert Studios are two galaxies of lovely childhood, 
immense groups of children who have been individually photographed 
by the firm, one being composed of nearly 1,000 photographs and the 
other containing about 500, all taken in one year, 1926. The first 
group, made about 1906, included photographs taken over a period 
of several years, and in this are included childhood photographs uf 
the parents of a number of children who are in the 1926 group. The 
earlier group bears the caption, “Future Citizens of Greater Nash- 
ville,’ and the later group, “Fresh Flowers of Our Hearths and 
Homes.” 

His latest childhood group was a picture of 821 Tennessee babies, 
made in 1928-29. 

Mr. Calvert had made many other notable group pictures. He 
had not come to America when the constitutional convention of 1870 
was held, but some years later, Augustus Larcombe, a well-known 
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photographer here at that time, give him the pictures of the mem- 
bers and Mr. Calvert made the group, with the Courthouse where it 
was held in the center. Every member of the group today is dead. 

Particularly outstanding has been Mr. Calvert’s work in engross- 
ing and illuminating documents containing tributes in appreciation 
for noteworthy service rendered by prominent citizens, whom va- 
rious groups or organizations thus honored from time to time. He 
also did much work of this nature with respect to notable poems and 
other short writings. Mr. Calvert had won wide and enviable rec- 
ognition in this field, a work in which he is said to have taken special 
interest. 


BELOVED FIGURE 


Possessing a genial disposition and a gentle dignity of manner, 
Mr. Calvert was a beloved figure in Nashville’s photographic and 
art circles, and his passing will be deeply deplored not only in Nash- 
ville but throughout the Southern section. 

A charter member of the congregation of the Immanuel Baptist 
Church, Mr. Calvert the past year was presented with a beautiful 
loving cup by the congregation as a token of the love and esteem 
in which he was held and in appreciation for the service he had ren- 
dered the body. 

Mr. Calvert’s love for his home was one of his distinguishing 
traits. Especially was he attached to his home place on Sixteenth 
Avenue, which had many associations dear to him, his sister, Mrs. 
Barnard and Dr. Barnard having lived there while the latter was 
doing much of his early work at Vanderbilt. His brother, E. Calvert, 
had also lived there. He took great interest in his flower garden 
and during the spring and summer spent much of his time outside 
of the studio in the cultivation of his plants. He enjoyed sharing his 
flowers with friends and in having bowls of the blossoms in his 
studio. 


Knoxville, Tennessee. 


